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eraser aw ii 

?Twm f^^faSar aw ^ ^amcwaij. I 
qsnwTarf^^* 

“The Supreme Spirit has two states of Form : the [one, the"! 
Nature of the World (prakrti) and [the other,] its transformation 
as appearance (vikrti). Prakrti is His invisible form. Vikrti is the 
aspect (akara) in which He pervades the Universe. Worship and 
meditation can be performed in relation to His aspect (sakara) only.” 

‘ Visnudharmottara’, III. ch. XLVI. 2-3. 

“Nameless and Formless Thou art, O Thou Unknowable. All 
forms of the universe are Thine ; thus Thou art known. Known arid 
Unknowable, Goddess Narayaoi, Obeisance.” 

‘Devimahatmya’, XI, ‘Narayanistuti’. 



VIII 

THE IMAGES OF THE TEMPLE 

« 

POSITION AND PROPORTION OK THE IMAGES OF 

THE GODS 


The Hindu temple is a monument, whose outer surface consists of sculptures. 
The Mandapas, the various halls, preceding the Prasada itself in which is 
contained the innermost sanctuary, the Garbhagrha, are architecture in the accepted 
meaning. The Prasada itself however is almost completely a solid mass but for 
the Garbhagrha, which is a small, dark, cubical chamber even in the largest 
temples. But for the main image or imagelcss symbol enshrined within, the walls 
of the Garbhagrha, as a rule, are plain. The carvings cease at its door ; there they 
confront the devotee for the la.st time as hg. approaches the innermost sanctuary ; 
he may not himself, as in the temples of South India proceed further, the officiating 
priest performing the rites for him. 

Thus when going to the temple (abhigamana) with speech, body and mind 
centred on the divinity whose presence is installed in the image or symbol, the 
devotee becomes part of the architecture of the Mandapa whose interior he traverses, 
in which he also may pause and gaze at the images that confront him ; images which 
are carved on the pillars, the capitals and on the ceiling ; guiding him onwards to 
the main image or symbol in the Garbhagrha, or upward to the dome and its central 
point. 

While approaching (abhigamana) the innermost sanctuary and passing 
through the halls in front of it, the Bhakta is within the sacred architecture ; 
together with the images he is enclosed in a dim, soothing atmosphere caressing the 
eye after the fierce light of the day outside. The atmosphere of the Mandapa is 
charged not only with the scent of flowers, burning oil lamps, and the incense 
coming from the sanctuary, but is tense with the impact of the pillars and carvings. 

This closeness of the carved images and the worshipper in one space is brought 
to its maximum in the inner ambulatory which, in the larger temples (sandhara), 
surrounds the Garbhagrha. The rite of circumambulation (pradaksina) is more a 
communion by movement with the images stationed on the walls than a visual 

recognition of their identity and the perfection of their workmanship. 

• 

The rite of circumambulation however is also performed outside the temple, 
whether there be an enclosed inner ambulatory (sandhara) or not (nirandhara). It 
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is then that the Prasada is beheld in its full effect imparting a total exposition of 
its -meaning.* 

'^The body (akrti) of the temple is Prakrti*’ (‘Agnipurana’, LXI. 25), it is in 
the likeness of the primordial substance of the manifested world, has its aim and 
purpose beyond it and is supported by it. 

Viewed from the outside, the Prasada is a monument on whose multi-buttressed 
walls are displayed the images ; above the walls and in continuation of the buttresses 
rises the superstructure whase sloping walls lead towards a point, the apex of the 
finial. The finial is raised above the body itself of the Prasada, placed as it is on 
the crown of the temple (‘am^laka’, or ‘harmya’, the latter in South Indian 
temples). 

f The main display of the figure sculptures is on the perpendicular walls. (Pis. 
I, III, XLIII, LX-XT). The temple has no facade ; it faces the four directions. Its 
walls however are not four surfaces meeting at right angles. Each wall projects 
with a number of offsets, the main pier being in the centre. The buttresses vary 
in thickness ; in the majority of temples built throughout India (except in the South) 
the offsets are moreover frequently superimposed resulting in a stepped, cross- 
shaped plan. Whereas the plain walls of the dark Garbhagrha form a square in 
plan, the carv^ed walls of the exterior of the temple, exposed to the light of the sun, 
the moon and the stars, form an indented plan. The plan of the centre of the temple, 
the square, is translated by its walls into a perimeter of variedly stepped and 
indented design which even may be ‘star shaped’. The outside of the Prasada 
far from exhibiting carved surfaces onty, itself has volume. It consists of the piers 
of varying thickness whose front and side walls have images and carvings ; recesses, 
narrow vertical chases and steps hold shaded space, or darkness. The volume of 
the wall space of a Hindu temple forms a unity of relations in height, breadth and 
depth ; in it are integrated space volumes. The texture of the walls is not only that 
of the stone of which they are built or of the plaster with which they may be over- 
laid ; these lend a particular quality of the surface only to the closely built texture 
of the buttresses and offsets and their intervals which form space volumes and 
rhythms of graded light and darkness. 

In this texture, the carved figures belong to the body of the wall and also to 
the spaces between, inasmuch as their own volume projects into the intervals ;■ the 
carved figures, moreover, reach even further into space or else they are also more 
deeply part of the wall than are the outer or main surfaces of any offset. Niches 
are sunk in the main buttresses; there the chief images are placed, the Parsva- 


* Pradak§iua in a Saiva temple, is not performed by going round and round the tanple 
as in temples of other gods, but from the Bull to Canda (whose image is stationed to the west 
of the Northern ‘door’ ; I.P. III. XII. 59) and back to Nandin, thence to the Somasutra, the 
water chute, and back again to Nandin, thence to Cap^a and from there again to the Bull. 

“Vr§atp candaip vfsaip caiva 
Somasutraip punarvf^aip 
Caudani ca somasutratp ca 
Puna^a^dam punarvr$am”. 

Looking up from the Somasutra, the devotee worships the flag pn the Sikhara (I.A. IX. 
p. 149 ; re. Somasutra or Prauala, see Part V, note 107 ; both the terms are used here to 
indicate the channel (aipbumarga) and the chute. 
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devatas, the main aspects of the divinity whose image or symbol is enshrined in 
the Garbhagrha, Placed within the body of the wall, within a niche or “massive 
door” (ghanadvara) as it is called, on the co-ordinates of the Prasfida these main 
images are nearer to their centre which is also that of the entire monument, the 
temple. The surrounding images (avarana-devatas) are however more exposed ; 
carved, as they sometimes are, almost completely in the round, they are yet of one 
piece of stone with the surfaces in ressault and remain connected with them by the 
strut-like extensions of their modelled limbs at angles not meant for view. 

The carved figures on the surface of the temple are thus at different distances 
from the centre. They are part of it, not only ritually and iconographically but 
also in their position in space. They appear projected from the centre througli the 
thickness of the wall or they are embedded in it as it steps forth. The entine 
volume of buttresses and interspaces, the whole monument, is •d3mamically in a 
state of movement; its stages are marked bv" the relative depth of the surfaev “en 
ressault”. A movement more powerful than that of anv single figure jwopels, as it' 
were, from the centre each single figure together with the wall to its position on 
the perimeter. The paradoxical name of the niche, Ghanadvara, which means 
“massive door” expresses the^ coming forth of the image from and through the 
massive wall. 

A movement from the centre propels, as it were, the walls of the temple with 
their interstices and carvings. The perimeter of the temple thus generally has the 
shape of a cross with recessed angles. From each of its walls or piers with their offsets, 
carved images project further into space. This ultimate progression too is embodied 
in the volume of the walls, bound as thej' are, in the horizontal, by bands of 
mouldings above and below the rows of images so that the single figures on their 
socles are held within space-zones parallel to the wall and in depth equal to the 
projecting bands of mouldings. This closely enmeshed dynamic mass, its impact 
coming from the centre, whence every figure derives its power and name, meets 
the gaze and movement of the devotee as he circumambulates it. Profile after 
profile meets his vision, each a fresh leaf in the b(X)k of revelation of whicli every 
temple is a cop\'. Effect and effectiveness of the Prasada are one to the eye, mind 
and realisation of the devotee. “ In the rite of circumambulation he himself draws 
and becomes the outermost perimeter to the building; lie ‘com-prehends’ it while . 
walking round it; .sees the images not from one side but covers them by his hxik, 
one at a time, during his approach and onward progress ; while he identifies the 
image thereby evoking its name, the total power of the place which the image 
occupies is sent as it were into his presence from the centre of his devotion. 

The sculptures on the outside of the Prasada are stationed around its Ixxl y ; 
and while they give an exposition of its meaning they are also its orn.'iments. 
By their sequence they form belts around the body (akrti) of the entire temjile and 
its several projections. The latter often form jiart volumes of their own, massive 
monumental supjxirts of miniature replicas of the whole temple, each with its own 


* The usual position of the spectator in front of a relief or, from various angles and <listancvs, 
if the sculpture is in the round, does not comprehend the effectiveness of the rite of circumam- 
bulating an extensive monument. 

76 
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superstructure (sikhara; srnga; PI. III).* Thus the ultimate meaning of the 
temple is brought near to the devotee; at every turn he sees the figures on the 
walls fornimg the basis of an ascent* towards one high and central shape, the vase 
above the Araalaka, the sacred vessel (kiimbha) which is part of the finial and is 
placed “at the end of Prakrti’’ (‘Agnipurana’, Cl . l.S), beyond the forms of the 
manifested world, in the deathless (amrta) region. 

In belts around the bodj'^ of the temple, and' in vertical sequences where one 
image is superimposed on the other, the figures are part of the space-body of which 
the outside of the monument, the Prasada, consists. They do not form groups 
except such as are unavoidable by their juxtaposition on symmetrical and repeated 
olYsets and recesses. ••Thej'^ do not enter into any ‘comiK>sition’ which would extend 
further than the single buttress or beyond the console on which the 
image is placed (Pis. Ill, XLIV, LXXI). If more than one figure are part 
of the image they are carved in front of a single surface, they are collateral, 
auxiliary to its meaning and complete its form. This is how the single images 
whether they consist of one, or of several figures in front of the single facets, or in 
their niches, have their own wholeness as works of art (Pis. Ill, VI, XV, XXX, 
LXXI). Over and above such perfection as these images or groups may have 
compositionally a further power is vested in them. ' They are not ‘pillar figures’ 
as thase of the doorways of Gothic cathedrals ; they do not function architecturally ; 
the stress of weight and support is unknown to their constitution. No aspiration 
moreover draws them upward, for each has its place and this it occupies with effort- 
less grace and exuberance of modelled form. The final sculptural integument of 
the temple is dynamically one with the monumental progression of its mass. From 
it the figures step forth with a driving power not altogether their own. While they 
are images they are at the same time the ultimate conclusion of that part of the 
wall to which they give its highest accent. Where however they turn towards the 
wall they illustrate their oneness with its intrinsic movement on which they lean 
'ds their support (Pis. XIX, XX). 

It is thus from the centre that the dynamic movement of the mass of the temple 
proceeds in the main and intermediate directions showing forth as sculptured form 
in its ultimate levels of progression. Its multiple embixliments, the images, are 
bound together in the regularity of their horizontal sequence. It is reinforced, 
and a.ssigned its own extensiveness in space, by the fillets and mouldings with 
their substantial projections and the deep bands of shadow which accompany them, 
above and below the rows of images. In addition, these horizontal ties are crossed 
over or making way for the dark shadows or the strong light, held according to 
season and hour, within the vertical chases and the salient and re-entering angles 
of the Prasada. 

A deeply enmeshed net of light and darkness provides the frames to the 
buttresses with their rows of sculptures. In this reduction to a context of light and 


•’ In South Indian temples the relatively flat offsets of the ijcrpendicular walls arc crowned 
each by a miniature chapel (kula, ko§tha, panjara, etc.). 

* The realm of images, excepting Dravi^a temples, ‘begins’ on the superstructure from the 
Sukanasa downwards ; only on a higher level, above the Vedika of the Sikhara, images once 
more face the eight directions. 
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darkness the innumerable and changing gradations of the shadows cast by ‘and 
playing over the carvings receive monumental firmness (PI. III). The indefinitely 
flexed and modulated bodies of the images, their rounded volumes, appear levelled 
to a considerable extent by the strong light ; thus they do not dissolve the compact 
monument into almost innumerable carvings but keep its surfaces enlivened by 
rhythmical accents of line and shade, even in the strongest glare which would 
render a plain surface dead with too much light. Having come forth — ontologically 
from the centre of the dark sanctuary, the images in the light of the day are an 
exposition of its meaning, beneficent to eye and mind alike. 

The dynamic expans veness of the mass of the Prasada has its corres]x>ndence 
in the plan of the building in the shajje of a cross ‘with reces^Sed angles or having 
an outline which results from a rotation of the square. The static perfection of the 
small square of the dark Garbhagrha with its plain walls is translated into the body 
of the temple, the ‘body of God’, a likeness of the manifested universe and its 
primordial substance, Prakrti. It has its effect by givitig the fullest exposition of 
its meaning and forms to the devotee in the rite of circninianibnlation in which 
he himself becomes the outermost perimeter and limit of the monument in the 
centre. 

Such an understanding of monumental form by the ritual encompassing 
movement is a realisation as much by the eye as within one’s whole living person in 
motion. During this rite the bodily presence of the Bhakta expands and compri.ses 
the Prasada. While doing Pradaksina, the devotee is the perimeter of the temjde 
and of its effectiveness ; he comprehends ij^! full extent. Prior to it however he had 
approached the sanctuary by the main entrance pa.ssing across the structural halls 
in front of it. During tliis approach (abhiganiana) in the interior of the building, 
he was immersed in its space and exposed to the impact of the pillars and walls of 
the Mandapa.'’ While he traverses the Mandapa he is part of the flux of the whole 
interior towards the Garbhagrha, in one direction, in its central ])art and its parallel 
‘aisles’ which is brought about by the rhythmic seqiience of s]iaces marked by the 
position of the pillars and their vertical structure. Thus acted upon and ])re|)arccl, 
the devotee at last is confronted by the entrance of the Garbliagrha which bids him 
halt; its door frame, an iconostasis in relief, is raised Ijefore him and .se]>arates 
him from the image, in the Garbhagrha (Pis. Iff I, V). 

In his approach he liad been impres.sed by many impacts, himself part of the 
interior of the Mandapa which he traversed in one direction drawn by, and 
leaving behind him, its pillared rhythms. Now his body is made to halt, and 
thus at rest, his eyes take in the j)resence of the image in the frame of the entrance. 
It is here that Indian .sculpture is to be understood as relief in the widest sense.* 


* The exterior of the Maydap® is built and carved analogous to the exterior of the Prasada. 

* The image in the Garbhagrha is frc<iuently modelled in the round in most of its r)arts ; 
the bach which is not meant to be seen is not worked out in detail. The image with the sur- 
rounding images of Avaraya divinities is mostly carved in front of a slab ; the latter is in a 
lower relief and is moreover frequently ixjrforated along the contour of the main image. 
'Che form of the main image in the Ghrbhagrha is an adaptation of sculpture, originally 
meant to be circumambulated, for the purpose of merely beijig looked at from the front. 

Excepting the image, the doorways (dvara), and free standing gates (toraya), etc., Indian 
sculjrture is meant to be seen while passing around it. Door frames and Torayas are forms of 
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•On the outside of the temple, each of the closely set images on the perpendicular 
wall fjicets, has to be dwelt upon by itself. For each is complete in its particular 
meaning and at its particular place. The main aspects, for example, of the God 
in the temple such as certain Avatars, in a Vi.snu temple ; or the divinities most 
closely related to i5iva, if the temple is consecrated to liim ; pr the images of the 
three great gods, Brahma, Vi.snu and Siva, are placed in ‘massive doors’ in three 
of the cardinal points, wliereas the entrance itself, .generally facing Ea.st, frequently 
has a small image of the main divinity carved at the centre of the lintel.' It abounds 
also in other carvings* all linked up as one great composition. Over and above, it 
frames the main image in the Garbliagrha.* 

Facing the cardinal points are the ‘d<x)rs’ where the image of God shows forth. 
On the actual entrance esix'cially, the .small image on the lintel is similar in position 
to the image of Christ carved in the tympanum above the entrance and is akin to 
Hiswoi’ds : “I am the Door”. 

Apart from the main images, in their niches, and indispensable to all temples 
are the images of the A.stadikpalas, the Guardians of the Eight points of space, 
each in its correct legation. Tlic multitude of divine figures stationed between these 
two kinds of essential images, each on a facet and having a console of its own, are 
Nagas, Sardiilas, Apsaras, Surasundaris, Mithunas, etc. (Pis. XEI, XL, XT, 
XXXIII), and certain specific images of the lesser gods. 

Each such type of the ‘surrounding divinities’ is repeated in many variations 
of posture and movement on the walls of the temple ; like the chorus in an Indian 
Yatrii performance announcing the particular passage of the play not once only, 
but by repetition in the four directions of space. Repetition and symmetrical 
response are the rule in the horizontal and also in the vertical ; so that the mind 
of the devotee becomes moved afresh by the beauties of the Divine and its graces 
at each angle, assured of its boons and of fearlessness."’ There is no scope for 
narration in the ju.xtaposition of these figures. Each is the form of an enduring 
state of being in which it is absorbed while its gestures give it an actiiality by 
which the mind of the devotee becomes arrested and is made to dwell on the 
particular state thus quickened. 


structural architecture and provide the ground for the disjday of reliefs. Their arrangement 
is closely allied to paintings such as arc made even to-day on scrolls (pat, in Bengal ; to be 
seen in vertical succession) : these would have their carved correspondence on the jambs ; — 
scrolls to be rolled and unrolled horizontally which were known to ancient India (‘Mudra- 
rak§asa’, I ; ‘Har§acaritra’, V ; cf. Kramrisch, ‘Vi!jnudharmottara’, Pt. III. and cd. p. 7 ; 
introduction) seem to have been the i)rototypes of the carvings of the yoke-shaped beams, ending 
as these do (Sand, Stupas I ; III) with a carved spiral on either side sugge.stive of all the 
painted matter ‘rolled up’ and of which only the central part is exposed on the beanj. 

’ Instcjid of the main image, that of Lakgml may occupy this place. 

* Those of the River-goddesses, etc. ; and of the Dvarajmlas. 

® This refers to a Prasada without Man^lapas. 

Where one or .several Man^apas are attached to it, the entrance into the Garbhagfha is 
at the far end, inside the axial sequence of the Map^lapas. The outer entrance to the temple, 
and which belongs to a Map^apa, is either similar to the main entrance or. it is an open 
‘arch’ way (Khajuraho). . 

The mudras ‘varada’ and ‘abhaya’, convey the two latter meanings and are the indis- 
pensable gestures of a divine image. 
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In the images occupying the reveals or recesses on cither side of an offset,- as 
for example on most of the Khajuraho temples (Pis. XX, XIII), the relation is 
given form of the volume of the figure to its axis on the one hand and to the 
space which the image is made to fill on the other. But even though the image 
may not be so favourably placed as to display the comjjlete possibilities of its plastic 
volume in space and yet being part of the dynamic mass of the temple, such figures 
as are carved with their backs to the ivall, in front view, appear to have arrived on 
their consoles driven thither by the impact of the buttress behind them (PI. XLIV). 
There, even though the image stands straight or is seated (PI. VI) in rigid 
symmetry, its volume is yet disposed in dynamic balance around it ; the chest of 
the standing figures curving forward, has its counter weight. jn the roundness of 
the hips so that these figures with their backs to the wall, seen as nnxlelled volume!^, 
seem to swing to and fro from their feet U])vvards in ever varying curves as if 
rebounding from renewed contacts with the wall and its com])aeted energy. 

The figures seem to resile charged with energy from the surface which they 
touch, — and not only from that of the w-all of the temple but from any surface, be 
it one of their own body, leg against leg as they cross over, or as the hip is touched 
by an arm, the back by a scarf, the arm is clasped by a bangle, the bosom by a 
garland of jewels. Tactile subtleties contribute their share to the elTect of these 
sculptures. In ancient India the sense of touch was given a training and purjiosc 
of the highest order. 

‘Nya.sa’ (placing, marking, as.signment) is the ritual touching of various parts 
of the body commencing with the place of the heart and ending with the hands 
(anga-nyasa). While a mantra, a sacred, rlfythmic formula is recited it is thought 
of as being located in the heart, head, in the crown-lock, “three eyes”, chest and 
in the hand. 

While the Mulamantra, the ‘root-mantra’, the rhythmic formula of the main 
divinity, is recited the devotee passes both his hands three or .seven times over 
the whole body from the feet to the head and from the head to the feet (vyajiaka- 
nyasa). The whole bexiy and its parts, the hand atul the fingers, from tlie thumb 
to each of the fingers (kara-nyasa) and ahso each of their phalanges are touched and 
quickened thereby as living scats of God. Various parts of the Ixxly are thus 
assigned to different divinities." 

His body is made con.scious to the devotee iii his daily rites as the .seat and 
place of God. This consciousness he wins by the rite of touching it at sensitive 
and vital parts. 

Nyasa however is not only performed to the living body of man, but also to 
that of the image of stone or wood, etc. (‘Mahanirvamxtantra’ XII 1. 2M9-‘)1). As 
the body of the devotee so also is the Ixxly of the image touched in six jdaces 
(sadaiiga nyasa). The constituent elements of the world and its princijxles arc 
assigned to it from the feet to the place of the heart, etc. By thus touching it 
ritually, it is felt alive with the breath of the cosmos." 


“ ‘Agnipura^ia’, XXV. 

* " ‘Mahanirvjipatahtrat, XIII. 293-297 ; the S ,crrmii)S of the letters of the alt»habet arc 
thus assigned ; subsequently the constituent principles of the universe are assigned, begin- 
ning with FfthivI Tattva, the principle ‘Earth’, to the feet, etc. 


77 
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■ .Such rites performed daily and regularly cannot but have a lasting effect on 
those* who practise them and those who, moreover, make the images on which they 
are performed.” The sense of touch becomes not only refined by practice but is 
a means of realisation and of knowledge. Endowed with so qualified ? sense of 
touch, the craftsman produces the kind of sculpture which is §o lavishly represented 
on tlie temples. 

The smooth limbs of the images of the gods are always 16 years old ; they are 
resilient with the sap of life and with breath.. The latter makes them not only 
smooth and supple but also weightless in appearance despite their ample curves 
(PI. LXXII).'* They are particularly fit not only for dancing but also for flying, 
the many Gaiias, Vidyadharas, etc., although they never have wings. Ends of 
garments flutter to enhance their movements and be a foil to their rhythms ; whereas 
folded scarves clasp their fullness and are carved as if they were a special type of 
jewellery, accentuating through the contrast of their own shape and texture that of 
the modelled body. 

Garments, jewellery and coiffure of the images are a selection and enhancement 
of those worn in the respective country where the temple was built. The preference 
of the .sculptor however is for the bare body and he makes sparing use only of 
garments; worn in the shaj^e of a ‘dhoti’, the cloth clings to the body and is 
recognisable, as a rule, onlv' bv such patterns as are engraved on the modelled 
shapes of the limbs (Pis. XVIII, XIX, XXIII, XXXIII) ; and by carving the hem 
of the cloth, petal-like (PI. XXX) or as if it were one more ornament of the smooth 
limbs (Pis. XXI, LXII). Thus all forms of apparel accentuate and accompany the 
smooth roundness of the figures and their movement ; only the headgear and coiffure 
are additional volumes of sculptural con.sequence ; the high crowns (mukuta) of the 
greater gods, add height to the image (Pis. EXVII, LXX) whereas the chignons 
which the lesser gods and goddesses wear at the back of their heads add their 
globular or horn shaped bulges as required in each particular instance, to 
the balance or the linear composition of the image (Pis. XIX, XV, LX). 
Coronets, chaplets, diadems, matted hair, etc., add to the breadth or the height as 
required and to the adornment of the egg or globe shai^e of the head (Pis. XXXIII, 
XXXVIII, XL). Straight or aquiline but always powerfullv salient noses are 
thus balanced (Pis. XVII, LXI).” 

The single figures are always ‘in movement’ even when they appear to stand 
still ; then even their movement is threefold. As part of the dynamic mass of the 
wall they share in its impact and appear driven forward ; even when they are 
almost completely carved in the round they are steeped in the drive from the centre 


” Vtxlic rites (‘J^atapatha Brahiiiana’, 111 . 2. 1. 5-6) had preceded tlie performance of Nyasa 
on an linage (pratima). 

” Adolescent apijearance as well as Perfection arc denoted by the number 16 (16 digits 
make the fullness, the totality of the moon) with reference to the images of the gods. 

Suj^plc, breath-borne weightlessness belongs also to images like those of the Tirthan- 
karas whose iconography requires a rigid appearance ; even if, in addition, the quality of the 
.sculpture is mediocre, as for example in the image on PI. LVII. 

Most of the faces of Indian images having been damaged by the Muslim iconoclalsts, 
the noses suffered most and only a few images carved in stone, and most of the metal images 
have escaped defacement. 
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of the temple. It carries them, sustains them in the most exacting contortions, 
bears them aloft when they are represented as flying and adds power, breadfh and 
dignity to their stance when they stand firmly planted on both feet 
(samapadasthanaka). This erect stance with the weight of the body evenly 
distributed, right anjl left, is classified as ‘samabhaiiga’ or the even bend. It is the 
first variety in the classification of stances, they are classified in the surface, as the 
even bend, the slight bend (abhanga), the triple bend (tribhaiiga) and the excessive 
(triple) bend (atibhanga).**. Evcu the strictly motionless stance is understood as 
a particular phase of movement; it balances the body, which remains in tension. 
This classification leaves out of account the writhing in space of the sculptured form 
around its axis. The third kind of movement is that of the xirms and hands, their 
gestures. These belong throughout to the class of ‘schemata’, the gestures 
expressing permanent states pertaining to the nature of divinity, which assures 
fearlessness and grants boons. When the hands of these divinities hold or brandish 
a weapon this action too is a permanent quality of their nature; the_v cut .•icro.ss 
ignorance, slay the demon, etc., and these actions are correspondingly? expressed 
as their epithets.*’’ 

The carved figures are upheld in their being by the total monument, the walls 
of the temple with its progressive impact. To this movement, greater than their 
own and of which they are passive part, is added the movement of each figure with 
reference to its axis, turning and writhing around it if viewed in space, as .sculpture 
(Pis. XIII, XIX), and bent variously? towards it when viewed from the front, as 
image (Pis. XIX, etc., XVI, XIV). To^hc ‘schemata’ of the divinities of the 
higher hierarchies are added the movements of tlie le.s.ser divinities who.se ‘niudras’ 
and ‘hastas’, the attitudes of their hands and arms, are ‘.schemata’ and ‘phorai’ as 
well.’" These attitudes and gestures moreover, while they rejire.sent the jxirticular 
movement assigned to them, are part of the total rhythm of tlie body?. 

The gods represented by Indian .scnljiture belong to definite tv]X's for they 
body forth definite aspects of divine being; the ])eaceful (.santa), the terrific (ugra), 
etc. The iconographical phy?.siognomy of the face is also that of the body? ; the body 
of the terrific image for example is inflated with divine fnry as are the bulging eyes, 
etc. Typological iconography is a highly specified .science it com])rises the wide 


'* J. N. Banerjea, ‘The Development of Ilimlu Iconography’, p. gives a good suni- 
tnary description of these stances. 

” For example ; Durga Mahi§asura-mardipi ; Durga, the slayer of the Demon Mahisja ; 
Siva Tripurantaka : the ender of Trijiiira. 

This distinction made by Plutarch is introclnced here so as to dilTerentiate with the 
help of an accepted Western terminology a kind of movement which is particular to all Indian 
images, though not to every Indian sculptural representation of figures. The gestures exi)ress- 
ing movement and actions on the other hand are known under the term ‘phorai’. 

The hand holding a mirror, flower, or a weapon would show a movement of the class of 
‘schemata’ ; the hand arranging the hair, holding the hem of a garment which threatens to 
slip down, etc. to the class of ‘phorai* though the latter category with regard to tliese 
sculptures tends to get merged in the former. 

, ’* The respective passages of the ‘Vi-^nudharmottara’ III. and the ‘Tsanasivagurudeva- 

paddhati’, III., at a distance from each other of several centuries are some of the large bwly 
of iconographic texts carefully followed by the sculptors ; they contain specially vivid descrip- 
tions of the divine moods and their counterfeits by art ; cf. also the Buddhist ‘Sadhanamaha’. 
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range of emotions classified in 9 categories. ““ Combined and rarefied they are the 
substftitum of the divine countenance while in its structure of ideal proportions 
ethnical traits are not forgotten which belong to the people in whose midst the 
images were made. 

Innumerable degress of bliss and august serenity^ are expressed- in 
the faces of most of the celestials, the gods (Pis. VlI-VIII, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII) and glendoveers (Pis. XXIV-XXyilT), and they are set off against the 
relatively few types in which ‘terror’, gleesomg ‘disgust’, etc., are given shape 
on the basis of an inflated or emaciated appearance (Pis. XXIX, LIX). Where 
however ‘the supernatural’ is the main theme and horror and dignity accompany 
it the face of the animal, the Lion mask, is resorted to (PI. L).“‘ Its wide 
application and that of the' less frequent “death -shapes” are the indispensable 
counterplayers to the eviternallv beatific youth of the other gods. 

Their radiance reflects the features of the people who worship them ; they are 
differently proportioned in North India and in the South their countenance indeed 
varies in expression from one part of the country to the other and in each age accord- 
ing to the prevailing aptitude of the realisation of supreme bliss and peace. Irrespec- 
tive however of these and other limiting conditions the many degrees in which 
beatitude shines forth from the face of the image are carried on unruffled expanses of 
modelling as delicate, taut and as non-human as are the shapes of flower-petals and 
ripe fruits. All these faces shine ; they have a silent radiance of which the lips tell 
nothing nor do the eyes ever smile. No glance is cast, no thought communicated 
from between steady unwinking lids (divyadr.sti)““ where long eyes in full view sail 
across cheeks — though the face be shown in profile — ; no sockets impede their course. 
High brows are raised in perennial wonderment. Strung bows, tendrils and antennae 
combine in their lines which are carved records of the vibrations and tensions of 
mind. Under their arches the eyes gaze into unknown distance without, and depth, 
within. They do not perceive, are not organs of sense, but a place of meeting of 
the outer and inner worlds. Such a place of exchange and contact however is akso 
the whole smooth surface of the images. On it the light and air outside touches 
upon and is met with by the inner light, pulsation and breath. 

This particular quality is not confined to any type or province of Indian temple 
sculpture. It arises from existence itself realising itself in an enduring recognition, 


The ‘SamaranKapasutradhara’, LXXXII, 2-3 speaks of ii Rasas adding ‘Preyas’ and 
‘Pratyak§a’ (?) to the usual nine, i.e. ‘snigara’ (erotic), ‘hasya’ (laugh exciting), . ‘karui.ia’ 
(pathetic), ‘vira’ (heroic), ‘raudra’ (furious), ‘bhayanaka’ (fearful), ‘bibhatsa’ (loathsome), 
‘adbhuta’ (supernatural) and ‘wnta’ (peaceful) ; ‘Vi§nudharmottara’, III. XLIII. i f. 

See Ch. on the ‘Kirttimukha’, the Face of Glory. 

““ According to the most ancient icononietrical injunctions (‘Bj-hatsaiphita’, I,VII, l.c.) 
and thus shown by images of all ages. 

The above remarks on ‘divyadp^ti’ and the way in which the eyes arc shown in sculpture 
when giving form to divinities refer only to this si>ecial and widely represented branch of 
Indian art. In painting however the scope was great for showing the fleeting glances and 
facial expressions following all possible physiognomic reactions to psychological experiences 
and states. This can be seen in Ajanta, Badami, Bagh, etc. and read in the ‘Vi§tiudharmottara’, 
III. XXXVII ; and in detail also in the ‘Saniaranganasutradhara’, LXXXII, dealing with 
‘Rasadr§tilak§a9am’. In the next chapter of this compendium which dbals with the “64 Ilastas” 
the position and movement of the hands and fingers arc described and related to tho.se of the 
face and its parts and of the head. 
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an ever active memory, completely made conscious to itself. The place of ’this 
realisation is the body. The different physiognomical types particular to the 
different parts of India, are its substratum. The schools of Indian sculpture differ 
as much as the human types reflected in the images of the gods. The metaphysical 
realisation to which the images give shape requires the figure of man as reference ; 
on becoming an image, made by art,- in stone, etc., it is transformed and tran- 
substantiated. The frame however, of this body made by art is measured according 
to the perfect proportion of the body of man.®* 

Navatala or nine face lengths is the generally accepted rule concerning the 
height of the images of the gods.®* One Tala is subdivided into 12 angulas.®* 
Below are given, according to the ‘^ukranitisara’ IV. 4, the proportions of images 
according to their relative height of the figures — up to the root of the hair on the 
forehead. The generally accepted proportion of nine Talas being that of the gods, 
8 Talas would be that of the goddesses. Talamana, iconometry, however is not 
unanimous on this'; according to the ‘Vaikhana.sagama’ XXV,®' Dasatala, “10 
Face lengths” images are those of Brahma, Visnu and 8iva; their images belong 
to the highest of the 3 sub- varieties of Dasatala projwrtion ;®“ the Great Goddesses 
would conform in their prof)ortion with the middle variety of the 10 Faces height. 
The respective proportion depends on the plac'e which the god holds in the divine 
hierarchy ; the ‘Matsyapurana’ CCLIX. 1-2, moreover makes the proportion of the 
images correspond also to those of the types on which they are based. The image 
of Visnu as Rama or Varaha has 10 Face lengths, whereas it has 7 Face lengths only 
when it represents his Dwarf incarnation .^Vamana). 

Indian iconometry knows of 9 main varieties of proportions of the images 
ranging from 1 Tala to 10 Talas, corresponding to the following total number of 


®* Cf. also the rule for the iierfect proportion of the body of man, as well as of the Maha- 
puruga (or the imaRC of Buddha) : the height from the soles of the feet up to the root of tlic 
hair on the forehead is equal to the widtli between the tips of the middle fingers when the 
arms arc stretched horizontally (a fathom ; Nyagrodha-parimandala) . 

** See also ‘Pratimamanalakgauam* 85-86, transl. with notes by J. N. Bauerjea, op. cit. 
p. 406. 

** Proportionate measurement exprcsse<l in angulas: ‘Erhatsaiphita’, ch. LVII ; 4-5 ; 16-17 ; 
‘Vigpudharmottara’ III. ch. XXXV ; cf. also ‘Mauasollasa’ 111 . ch. I. 200-205. 

in usage, a Tala — which means ‘palm’, i.e. the inner length of the hand including the 
fingers — is stated by the learned to be the (length of) the face ; cf. ‘Manasollasa’ III. I. 196-7. 
The length is usually subdivided into 12 parts or ‘afigulas’. Angula, as a .sulxlivision of Tala, 
bears no direct reference to a ‘finger’s width’ although it seems that originally the proportionate 
measurement of images had the afigula as its module and not the Tala. 

In South Indian images the length of the face is however 14 angulas. The Da&tala or 
10 Tala proportion is discussed below, in thiss^conncction. 

Each ‘proportion’, Da^tala, etc. is sulxlivided into 3 varieties, uttania, madhyama and 
adhama ; the highest, the middle and the least. 120 angulas being the mean height, 124 is 
'the highest and 116 the least height of a Da&tala image (‘Vaikhanpagama). The ‘Bj-hat- 
saiphita’, EXVIII, dividing the types of men according to their i)roportions into 5 classes, each 
‘nyagrodhaparimap^lala’, assigns a height ranging from 96-108 angulas (96, 99, 102, 105, loS) 
to the respective types of men. These would approximate to the Agfa- and Nava-tfila types. 
Further sub-varieties aro also known in South Indian Talamana ; latitude in following the 
canons is given to the image maker, and this too is classified (see J. N. Banerjca, op. cit., 
P. 357 ). 
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anguias successively : 12, 24, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96, 108 and 120. The series is built 
up by adding 1 Tala or 12 ahgulas throughout. The total height, in each of the 
9 types of proportionate measurement, is distributed in 9 divisions, face, neck, etc. 
(see Chart), in close correspondence to the Navatala or standard type of 108 ahgulas. 
Out of the nine varieties, the 4 types from Saptatala to Dasatala have the widest 
currency. 


Vertical Proportions of 4 Main Types of Indian Images. 


« 

Type of Image 

7 Tala* 

8 Tala 

1 

. 

9 Tala 



10 Tala 

$ 

Face ... ...* 

I2t 

12 i 

12 

13 

Neck ... 

3 

4 

4 

5 

Neck to the horizontal line connecting 





the nipples (“heart**) ... ... j 

9 

10 

12 

13 

From these to the navel (“belly** ; udara) ; 

9 

ID 

12 

U 

Navel to genitals (“lower belly’* ; vasti) 

9 

lO 

12 

13 

Thigh ... 

i8 

ii 

24 

26 

Knee ... 

3 

4 

4 

5 

Leg 

i8 

21 

24 

26 

Foot 

! 3 

j 

4 

4 

5 

I 

Total Height 

1 

S 4 

96 

108 

120 


* 1 Tala = 12 aiiRulas. 

t The figures give the number of afigulas. 


The rules are : The proportions of the trunk are the same in the 4 types ; the 
distance from the root of the neck to the genitals is divided into 3 equal parts, in 
each case; neck — heart, heart — navel; navel — ^genitals; the thigh and ithe leg, 
throughout, are each twice as long. Of equal height, in each canon, are also neck, 
knee and foot. The actual lengths of these change ; the face however remains the 
same, i.e., 12 ahgulas throughout, but for the Dasatala. 

This last and highest standard is built up on the Navatala, the purest in 
proportion (1 ; ; 1 ; 1 ; 1 ; 2 ; ; 2 ; J^), by adding one ahgula in each section ; 

thigh and leg being as usual twice the height of the “heart”, etc. One ahgula, 
moreover, is added to complete the number 120. By these artifices the highest type of 
proportionate measurement is constructed befitting the highest hierarchy of divine 
images. It approximates most closely the “sectio aurea” in the classical statuary 
of the West; there the navel divides the total height of the figure — and of the 
perfect human body in this proportion.** 


®* The Nava-tala and Dasa-tala proportions represent also two out of the three canons of 
classical antiquity, the ‘navatala’ being that of Vitruvius. The eqtire height of the figure 
as Q face lengths is also laid down as the norm in Byzantine painting, in the ‘Painter’s Book 
from Mount Athos’. 
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The Tala system, in the Sapta and Asta-tala types, is relevant, with regard to 
the total height only. Their several proportions however are not regulated by it. 
The Tala or face length is not the module of these images.’® Their proportions are 
based on number, which is correlated to the main divisions of the body. The module 
is the ahgula; the measures of the single division are its multiples. At the same 
time, — excluding the height of the face itself — the organic proportions of the 
Navatala type are adhered to (see Chart). Thus the less generally valid, the less 
perfect proportions are admissible for images lower down in the hierarchy of the 
images ; they are fit for dwarf and child incarnations. 

In the general, the Navatala type, the main proportions are worked out on the 
principle of organic differentiation similar to that of Byza'ritine art,’* the only 
difference being that ‘Face length’ is given in the Indian image to the kne'e, 
whereas in the Byzantine icon no height at all is provided for the knee and 
‘Face length’ is added as height of the skull. The Indi.an Navatala image thus has 
relatively long legs and a relatively short trunk — the images of goddesses, having 
this proportion, especially those whose bodies sway and turn around their 
vertical axis in space, are seen with foreshortened trunks on pillar shaped legs. 
(Pis. XIII, XV). 

Height, not included in the canon, is added above the line dividing the hair 
from the forehead. This is considerable. Most of the crowns of the Greater Gods 
surpass the height of their faces, and the head together with the crown forms one 
sculptural unit (Pis. VI, XVII, LIV, LXII, LXX) ; the — invariably crowned — 
images of the gods thus exceed the proportions of the body in its likeness to that 
of man. 

The Indian .system of proportionate measurement of the body of the image is 
based on number, organically correlated to the body of man and its main divisions, 
a face length being the module. From this system, laid down as Navatala, modi- 
fications ramify ; while they maintain its principle as far as possible, they also have 
recourse to the lesser unit of measurement, the ahgula (1 Tala — 12 ahgulas), accord- 
ing to which a more mechanical subdivision of the total height is effected,” 

As far as the proportions of the images are based on number so are their 
isocephalous rows on the upright walls of the temple (PI. XLIV) akin in their 
vertical rhythms to those of the groups of mouldings coherent in their proportions 
and forming a broad band on the socle (adhi.sthana) of the temple ; on its walls. 


In these types of proportionate measure of the image, ancient Vedic numbers survive. The 
length known as a ‘imru§a’ or a ‘vyama’, a man’s length or a fathom, was the unit of measuring 
the Fire-altar. This length is variously given as 120, 96 and also ^14 ahgulas (cf. Part II, note 12). 

'’® In South Indian (metal) images of a relatively late period and also in present praetice, 
the total height is divided into a number of Talas (10, 9, 8, 7 or 5) cf. ‘Some Hindu Sil])asastras* 
by W. S. Hadaway, ‘Ostasiatische Zeitschrift’, 1914, p. 37- This agrees with the ancient 
Nava-tala type. 

E. Panofsky, ‘Die Entwicklung dcr Proportionslchre, etc.’ (‘Monatsheftc fur Kunst- 
wissenschaft’, 1921-22, pp. 188-219). The height of the body being g facial lengths, that of 
tBe trunk is 3, thighs 2 and legs 2 ; is the height of skull, foot and throat. 

•” The more ancient treatises on TalamSna, the ’Bfhatsanihita’, EVII, etc. measure 
according to ahgulas only. 
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similar though narrower belts of architectural profiles alternate with the belts of 
images ; though the limbs of the latter are more richly interlaced their proportions 
in the vertical are as pure and also allow for modifications as those of the many 
variations of the zones of architectural mouldings. Thus the images do not only 
come forward from the walls, but are part of them also in their proportions. They 
occupy each its proper position according to the Vastupurusamandala.®’ 


” See pp. S3, 97, and the identification of the Pratiharas, the ‘gate-keepers’ of the goSs, 
with the Planets and the Wardens of the eight directions (‘Vis^udhannottara’, III, 
Ch. LXXXVII, 36-37). 
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Approaching the image or Lihga in the Garbhagrha (PI. V) it appears framed 
by the door which leads to this inmost sanctuary. With the wings of the wooden 
door opened, during Puja, the image is seen by the devotee in the middle of the 
door ; the frame of the door is also that of the image ; the distance between door and 
image is translated into colour and atmosphere. Havinj:^ the •image for its centre 
and subject, this picture is framed by the door-way with its carvings on sill, jambs, 
and lintel. The several parts of the d(X)r-wa}f as given in the ‘Brhatsamhita' form 
a geometrical progression; the width of the threshold being equal to that of the 
door-jambs, the width of the door-way or entrance is double of each ; and its height 
is twice the width. Similarly also are the {)arts of the d(X)r-way proportioned, 
assigned as they are to various images and carvings. At the bottom are the large 
figures of the Guardian divinities of the door, etc. ; they (XTupy ^ of the height of 
the door. 

These pure proportions of the early texts are the basis on which are worked out 
the many variations of the symmetry of the door and tem])le (PI. V). Pkicli Prasada 
is a comix)sition of its own ; in it the original proportions and themes are composed 
each time in a new consistency. ^ 

The name for the antepagments of the door-jnmb is ‘sakha’, meaning ‘branch’. 
A number of branches were fixed in the ground, tied and bundled together originally ; 
3, 5, 7, or 9 contribute their stems to the varied vertical mouldings of the d(X)r-jambs 
(Br. S.LV. 14). The horizontal themes of sill and lintel, add their balance ; the aug- 
mentation of the lintel by repeating and varying its horizontal themes twice and 
thrice, similarly the raising of the threshold by one step or more, increase the 
effectiveness of the door from a place of entry to one of display.’* The d(X)r “frames” 
the image and this frame is wrought with many carvings. It appears as if the many 
divinities carved on the door frame belonged to the image in the Garbhagrha, were its 
‘pari vara’ or “surrounding” divinities. 

The meaning of door and image is closely connected. The divinity to whom 
the temple is*dedicated has his symbol or image in the Garbhagrha; his image, as 
a rule, is also carved, on a small scale, on the centre of the lintel. He presides over 
the entrance and his gate-keepers (dvara-pala) are stationed below, to the right 
and left, at the door-jambs.’” These guardians of the threshold flank tlie gods and 
symbols of the entrance. 


The incorporation of the free-standing Torapa into this surface of disiplay can lx; seen 
from the rock cut example in Nasik, of loo A.D. approximately, onwards. The division into 
rectangular panels, each with a relief composition of its own is derived from such Torai.ia 
compositions as are preserved in Saucl. Sec also Part VIII, note 6. 

” The Dvarapalas behr the wcopons, etc. by which they are recognised as belonging to 
a particular god ; they are Siva-dvarapalas, or those of Brahma, Vi§nu etc. cf. ‘Kupaniandana’, 
II. 13 — 17 ; III. 65 — 70 ; IV. 102 — 107. 
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Carved on the centre of the threshold (‘udumbara’ ; ‘bhuvangama’) is a long 
stemmed full blown lotus, s 3 ^mbol of this universe in which divinity is established, 
sj^mbol also of the state of dispassion of the Bhakta in which divinity is revealed 
to him. None ma\’ tread on it/‘ It is the mark of the threshold, above it, the image 
in the Garbhagrha appears raised to the Bhakta who approacfhes it ; and, while he 
or the priest is about to enter the innermost sanctuary he too is raised to the status 
of divinitv. 

In this respect the door is God through whom man enters into the presence of 
the Supreme Principle which is established in the Garbhagrha and has its seat in 
the consecrated image. To be able to enter into the Supreme Presence, man has 
to undergo a transuthtation, for only when he has acquired a celestial body himself 
is he qualified to pass the company of the gods and confront the Supreme Presence 
which is bevond form and dwells in the image of the divinity of the temple. The 
transformation or regeneration which man has to undergo is promoted by the 
divinities carved on the door-jambs.” 

Most conspicuous and significant are the large ijnages of the River-goddesses, 
often accompanied b\' their retinues, their figures being set against the several 
5§akhas. Above their groups are car\'ed and repeated in many panels such shapes 
and configurations, in which life is young and quick; procreative couples on the 
posts, and babj'-shapes of Ganas (“quantities” of celestials) amidst creepers 
rambling around the door-way. Serpents are interlaced on the door-way of Vi.snu 
temples, especially.®* 

Thus the\' enclose the door ascending in an unbroken continuity of swaying 
creepers, superposed and in panels, each filled with a sinuous pattern of limbs 
rounded with the sap of youth ; all these are sculptural metamorphoses and elabora- 
tions of the theme of the River-goddesses for it is from their waters that they arise. 

The Rivers have their source and origin in heaven. Thence they descend to 
earth.®” On the entrance of the earty temples^heir images are carved to either side 
of the lintel (‘patanga’ ; ‘urdhvapattika’). On its middle the image of the main 


I.P. III. ch. XIII. 29. The priest enters the Garbhagrha with the right foot first, with- 
out touching the threshold of the door. 

'Vi§uudharinottara’, III. ch. XLVIII. 16. 

The symbolism of the threshold, but for the central lotus stalk and flower, varies in 
its devices ; hosts of gods dance, rejoice, are present at the moment when the threshold is 
being passed. Thus the compartments of the door sill are replete with them ; or else Kirtti- 
mukhas or Sardulas (sec below) flank the lotus stalk, etc. 

Temple of Rajiva Locana, Rajim (ASI ; C.I. Photograph, 1903-4, No. 2191). The 
names of the antepagments denote the themes which are carved on them, ‘patra’ ; gandharva- 
sakha, etc., the one covered with a leaf pattern, the other showing dancing genii (Cousens, 
‘Archit. Ant.’, op. cit. p. 27). 

Cf. Part I. p. 3. The descent of Ganga and Yamuna is narrated in a rock carving at 
Udayagiri, Bhopal, c.I., c.400 A.D. (Coomaraswamy, ‘Yak§as’, II. PI. 20). In temples 
of the Gupta age (Deogarh ; ib. PI. 21) the images of the two River goddesses are carved to 
the right and left respectively of the door lintel, also if rarely, in mediaeval times, of which 
the Vyomakesvara temide (opposite the entrance to the Liftgaraja* Temple, Bhuvane^var) * is 
an example. In this small shrine, of c. the loth century, the position of the River goddesses 
is the same as on the temples of the Gupta age. 
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divinity of the temple, and to either side of it those of other great Gods are caryed/® 
This then is the celestial region whence the rivers have descended, Gahga, the most 
sacred of all, celestial Mandakini, and also Yamuna. From heaven they have come 
to earth ; in the later temples their images are stationed on either side, at the bottom 
of the door, the cur^nt and ripples of flowing waters are in their swaying stances. 
To look at them is equal in effect to the ritual bath in their waters, especially in 
the most sacred water of the Ganges. The energy of the waters is so great that the 
bath itself confers Diksa, initiati6n (‘Maitr. S.’ III. 6.2) : Ablution, transmutation, 
and initiation are effected at the entrance. This indeed is its initial and essential 
meaning in sacred architecture for initiation is derived from ‘in-ire’ meaning ‘to 
enter’. The power of the flowing waters is in their celestial nature and origin. 
None are as sacred as those of the Ganga who in her celestial form is Sakti.'** 

The presence of the Rivers purifies the devotee from all taints of his human 
state. It is equivalent to a bath taken in the sacred waters.^® Tlie entrance to the 
Garbhagrha is the sculptural metamorphosis of the natural T irtha. The door-way 
is an iconostasis of the descent of the Rivers, of 6akti ; and of the ascent of life 
competing for its heavenly orijjin in the creepers rambling upwards on the ‘branches’ 
(sakha) of the frame, in the multiform concatenations within their stalks and, on 
each single Sakha, in the sequences of lovers (‘mithuna’), prancing chimaerae 
(sardula) and jubilant spirits (gana) (cf. Br. S. LV. 15). All these have their 


The celestial region is also indicated on th€ lintel by a frieze of the Navagrahas, the 
nine planets, in some temples (especially in Orissa) ; there, the image of Lak§mi is generally 
carved in lieu of that of the main divinity of the tcmi)le. 

In their icoiiographically complete ‘images’, the River goddesses, Ganga and Yamuna; 
are carried by their vehicles (vahana), the Makara, the first of all the sea-monsters and the 
tortoise, respectively. In the first is embodied the power of the water itself, which is fearful 
and benign ; the latter does not refer to the water itself but to the stability at its bottom. 
The Vahanas however need not be represented nor any water vessel as attribute of these 
Nadidevatas while their figures are carved, as a rule, to the side of the threshold from the 
seventh century A.D. onwards ; their images sometimes are very large and fill the length 
of the door jamb (Kharod, Bilaspur, C.P. ; ASIAR. igog-io, PI. V.a.) whereas elsewhere 
they are assimilated to those of Tree goddesses (Vanadevatas). The iconography of the 
entrance is not everywhere complete ; plain architectural shapes of the Sakhas (Raikona 
Teinide, Nalgonda Distr.) belong as much to relatively late temples as purely floral scrolls 
and lozenges only constitute the carvings of the door jambs of earlier temples (Sittesvar 
Temple, Candravati, Jhalawar). The widest possible latitude was given to the craftsman to 
draw selectively from the iconographical repertory of the entrance. 

River goddesses attending upon or accompanying a Naga arc represented in the Amara- 
vati reliefs (Coomaraswamy, Yak§as, II. p. 70). A Yak§im Sudarsana standing on a IMakara 
Vahana however is carved also in Barhut (Barua, ‘BarhuP, III. 74). Nagas, dwarf shaped 
Gapas, etc. belong to the wnder circle of the River goddesses when .they figure on either side 
of the thre.shold. 

The Goddesses, as shown by the ‘I^nasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. XII. 20-21, as well 
as by a North Indian inscription of the Vaidyanatha Temple, Baijnath (Kangra) are River 
goddesses (Vogel, ‘Ganga ct Yamuna dans ITconographic Brahmanique’, ‘fitudes Asiatiques’, 
T925, pp. 3B7-88), whenever they arc carved to the right and left of the threshold wiiethcr 
they are equipped with all, or most of their attributes of identification as at Kharod (Bilaspur), 
Bajaura (Kulu), Dah Parbatiya (Assam) or on a door frame in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
or not. 

cf. ‘Brahmavaivarta Purapa’, II. X. 48-52. cf. Part I. 
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siipp 9 rt (dhr) on these waters, are borne by it. Thus is illustrated the knowledge 
that the waters are Dharma (‘gatapatha Brahmana’, XI. 1.6.24), the support of 
Life and generation ; of a new birth and a transformed body. 

Upwards and downwards are the images arrayed at the enhance when its^b'-oad 
frame is seen as a surface of display. ‘Historically’ too, theViver goddesses "have 
descended from the high positions on either side of the lintel to their stations on 
either side of the threshold ; from there now the creepers ramble upwards, to the 
lintel. Beheld however in the dynamic impact o*f its carved Sakhas, the Rivers 
and the host of gods seem to have thronged out from the Garbhagrha : in this dark 
‘cave’ they have their source. 

Having come ffttth from the darkness, young and dazzling in their vigour, 
tile river-goddesses conduct from the level of the threshold not only the glance of 
regenerate man. They foster and nourish not only him in his new born state but 
they strengthen also the seed and embryo (garbha) of the temple which had been 
deposited to the right of the door — below the door -jamb — and prior to its having 
been set up (Part IV, p. 126). Thus their presence, jwsition and movement draw 
upward and reinforce the subtle parts of all the elements which constitute the Seed*’ 
of the ‘body’ of the Purusa, which is the structure of the temple. 

The inception of a new life is beset with dangers. The guardians .of the 
threshold thus are the most enduring images of the door** where perils must be 
warded oil and contamination with tlie impurities of the world prevented. They 
bear the weapon and traits of the particular g(xl whom they serve in each temple 
and they frequently exhibit his ‘fearful’ aspect.*^ Thus they are the agents of the 
image in the Garbhagrha, and of its smaller v’ersion in the centre of the lintel. 

The iconography of th.e entrance has a double function. It belongs to the 
main deity of the temple who — as Chri.st — said of Himself “I am the Door” (John 
X. 9). In this fiuiction the door-frame is also that of the image in the Garbhagrha, 
its place of manifestation. In this function too, the Ghanadvaras, the ‘massive 
doors’ or niches, on the outside of the temple have come to enshrine various aspects 
of divinity in which it manifests its presence. 

The door however in its original function and o])en, is at the same time the 
place of the threshold and entry^ or initiation. The iconography of the River- 
goddesses is effective in this function where the door is a structural equivalent of a 
Tirtha. The one or the other aspect prevails in the carvings of the entrance. 
Where its initiatory function predominates, the goddess Laksmi, bathed by 
elephants, is carved as the central image of the lintel and not the special divinity 
to whom the temple is consecrated. Lak.smi is VarunI, the energy and wealth of 


‘Jaiininlya Up. Brahmana’, III. 6. 

cf. ‘Vedanta Sutra’ III. 1-2. Comm. Saukaracarya. 

** They occupy their positions in the earliest and in the latest temples. 

Mahakala, for example, to the left of the door of a Siva temple {I.P., l.c. verse 5 ^) ; 
images of Time and Death are nece.ssarily amongst the Guardians of the threshold, assisting 
the dying to the old life which is preliminary to the new regenerate state. “Every passage 
is a dangerous one, every gateway a death, but if safely passed through the gateway of a ndw 
life (Coomaraswamy , in a Review of C. Henlze, ‘Fruhchinesische Bronzen und Kulturdar- 
stellungen’, ‘The Art Bulletin’, 1940 (?) p. 53. 
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the Waters. Vanina, their Lord, the Asura (RV. VIII. 42. 1), rules over the gdds, 
encloses them,^® he is unseen and deathless (RV. I. 164. 38; X. 85. 17-18). It is 
to this greater and deathless form of the Supreme Principle that the door leads as 
the place of ‘initiation’/^ 

Facing the entrance, outside the Prasada, in the open (Pis. LVIII, XXXVI), 
or in the Mandapa (PI. LII), is the image of the Vahana, the vehicle of the divinity 
which is enshrined in the temple% Carved in the round, self-contained as form and 
symbol, the Vahana ‘conveys’ the deity. The theriomorphic image, the Vahana, 
is, it api^ars, as ancient as any temple while its position is outside the 
entrance, it confronts the temple or the image in the Garbhagrha with which it is 
coaxial. No other sculpture or part of the building is so placed. The Vahana is 
a counterpart of the image enshrined in the Prasada and framed by the door- way. 
It leads to the entrance. 


In its double function as place of ‘exit’ or manifestation of the deity and as place of 
entry of the transformed Bhakta, the door, called Mukha (mouth) is akin to the “Kirttimukha” 
(see infra). 

In principle, the temple has 4 doors (cf. Part V, notes 69, 73), facin.e: the cardinal 
points (‘I^nasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XII. 17). They arc iSantidvara : the Door 
“Peace”, in the l^st ; Vidyadvara, the Door “Knowledge” in the South, Nivrttidvara, the 
Door “Turning away from the world” in the West and Prati§thadvara, the Door “Firm 
basis” in the North. These four names arc those of the four Kalas, the ontological part- 
aspects of manifestation, according to Saiva terminology. 

Their hierarchical sequence is, beginning from the lowest Kala : Nivrtti, Pratijtha, Vidya 
and S^ti. All these doors however lead to the fifth and highest Kala, and to the Sui^remc 
Essence of the Pure Principles. 

** Cf. The animals carved in the round on the top of Mauryan pillars (3rd century B.C.) 
and the representations on seals from Mohenjo-Daro (Sir John Marshall, ‘Moheiijo-Daro and 
the Indus Civilisation*, PI. CXVI. 3 and 5), of an animal figure placed on a platform on 
top of a pole, and carried in procession. The Garu^la-Stanibha in front of a Vi§t,ui temple 
appears as a lineal descendant of these most ancient Vahanas. Nandin, the Vahana in the 
Mandapa, directs the approach (abhigamana) to the Garbhagrha (PI. LII) ; placed outside 
the temple it regulates the circumambulation (note i, Pt. VIII). 
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The closed body of the temple is full of openings not factually but symbolically. 
As a rule there is onh’ one opening, that of the entrance ; in effect and in symbol 
it is repeated at the cardinal points, as a ‘massive door’ (ghana-dvara) or 
a rectangular niche; in addition there are many niches of varying sizes in the 
wall, socle and the superstructure of the temple. The major niches hold images 
which are directly connected with the main divinity of the temple, the 
smaller ones, which' occupy less important positions, on the socle, in any direction, 
housing lesser divinities. Being thus enshrined in a rectangular frame, the image 
is singled out, its* importance being increased in that it appears manifested straight 
from the centre. Across the massive dotw its presence shines forth. The Ghana- 
dvaras possess this primary symbolic function by virtue of their original ix)sition as 
doors in the cardinal points. While the rectangular ‘shape of the niche is retained, 
its place-value remains by association only, if located anywhere on the perimeter of 
the temple. 

The walls of the temple, as has been shown, are transmuted into carvings and 
images which are an exposition of the meaning of the Prasada. They are bodied 
forth; Astadikpalas, Pratiharas, Apsaras and other lesser goddesses, Mithuna 
groups, Sardulas and the like are the furthermost exponents of the Prasada, un- 
framed, unshrined, and peripheral shapes of the walls. Framed however in their 
niches, each a small shrine, pillared and having frequently a superstructure and roof 
of their own the major divinities are sheltered, each niche being a paradoxical 
massive-door in which is beheld an aspect of the divinity of the temple.*" 

The wall is full of figures and images ; it releases them to the sight one step 
further than it proceeds itself, as its envoy invested with its jxjwer ; or it 
envelops them within its bod}’- as does the womb of the temple (garbhagrha) the 
main image which is enshrined in it. 

The rectilinear niches — with or without their multiform crowning ‘roof’ 
shapes"" are far from being the only symbolical or paradoxical openings on the body 


** The niches are sunk in the wall, in the temples of South India (Tanjore) and in 
Orissa ; tlie image is housed within the thickness of the pier. In Khajuraho, however, the 
pillared niche with its canopy is a balcony-likc projection from its buttresses. This is the 
rule also in Rajputana, Gujerat, etc. 

They are replicas in relief of various kinds of the superstructure of the temple and 
conform with its regional and chronogical varieties, or gables or pediments, consisting of 
Gavak§a patterns (PI. XLVI, bottom, the two lateral miniature shrines ; see also note 57). 

The vertical, iwinted or sijatulate termination of the gable or keel arch is plain in 
rock cut temples from about the beginning of the present era. From about 500 A.D. onwards, 
the ends of each of the two branches forming the arch, curl up in scrolls, to the right and left of 
the central extension (Aja^ta) which frequently carries a lotus flower (Parasurame^var Temple, 
Bhuvanesvar ; Bundana, Rajputana, etc. ; Sth-gth century). The Kirttimukha is the general 
finial of the Gavak^a in the loth century, in North and South India, but is established there 
also on earlier monuments (note 68). 
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of the Prasada; while they are “massive doors”, the others are “massive windows”. 
These are invariably curvilinear; a circular or nearly circular arch encloses the 
internal space, a pointed arch outlines the Gavaksa. The archivolt, the face between 
these arches, is variously carved. 

The shape of tiiis window is derived from the curves of light bending wood, 
such as bamboo or branches. The outer arch results from two branches being fixed 
at the bottom and their heads tied together at the top; an end piece of the arch 
marking the place of the conjoint ends of the branches ; or, the extension acts as a 
prop for a carved symbol, such as a lotus flower which it carries on top ; or the mask, 
called Kirttimukha, covers it completely, widens the area of the extension and 
gather in its shape the total meaning of the arch (Pis. XL/VJ.-VIII).'' The inner 
arch of the Gavaksa has a continuous, round curve and»is derived from one branch 
being fixed in the ground at both its ends.” Where this double arch is part of 
the roof, the inner barrel shape as well as the gable arch are kept in position by a 
thong or withe; the tie-rod together with the arches were copied in heavy bent 
timber and ultimately in stone or brick ; the arch, as a rule remains open at the 
bottom, the ‘tie-rod’ forming the base of the image within the Gavaksa (Pis. XLVII- 
VIII).” 

In its largest form as exemplified on the Hindu temple, the Gavaksa is an 
antefix known as Sukanasa; it shields the structural opening of the Sikhara or 
superstructure (Pis. XLVII-VIII) ; there it has, on the temple, its original and 
leading place. It may however be repeated on a lesser .scale in the three other 
main directions, in front of the central buttress. In South India it is placed at each 
cardinal point of the Sikhara or dome shape of the ‘High Temple’. In its particular 
Dravidian version beset with flames it blazes forth from the many chapels on each 
Bhumi ; varied in size and the elaboration of its details. 

Such Nasas (Nasika; Kudu) are also repeated horizontally on the KapotalTs 
or cornices ; there they had their place, originally, as attic windows, in which form 
they have figured since the days of Barhut. Thus the Gavak.sa is originally a 
dormer or gable window and it retains as its outline the shajie of the arch of vegeta- 
tion, the shape of Prakrti.®* 

On Nagara temples, the offsets of the Sikhara are each enmeshed and covered 
by an unending web of Gavaksas ;** where the Sikhara consists of offsets only it 
appears shrouded in Gavaksa-lace ; so are the Srhgas and Tilakas ; on some temples 


Cf. Part IV. The arch described in the ‘Apastainba ^rauta Sutra’, and the arch of the 
chapel, the Budirghar, set up in the celebration of Holi (Part V, p. 1.59). 

*■’ A completely circular opening however occurs, though rarely, in Gavak§a patterns, or the 
inner arch may appear as gathered into a point at the bottom, in the centre (PI. XI/VIII) ; these 
however are variations of the Gavak§a net only and not of its more important larger versions 
such as the Sukanasa, and the various kinds of Nasas or Nasikas, Surasena, Siqihakarna, etc. 
(‘SamaraAganasutradhara’, LVII. 7,1 ; 924 ; 967 ; ‘Kasyapasilpa’, XXII). The curvilinear edge 
is responsible for the appellation “nasa” ; cf. Sukanasa, the parrot’s beak. 

Cf. the so-called “Caitya hall window” of Buddhist Caitya halls, the ‘‘.Sun window” 
which is the correct nan\e of the Caitya hall window. It admits the light of the Sun which 
reaches the Caitya or Stupa at the far end of the hall. 

See Part VI, p. 214 ; also Kramrisch, ‘KaliAga Temples’, JISGA, vol. II. pp. 43-60. 
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the “buttresses on the perpendiciilhr wnlls are similarly overspiin.” The ‘niches’ 
also whether on the walls or on the socle of the temple, are similarly crowned.®' 

Gavaksa is usually rendered as “round window” or gable window.®* But 
Gavah (plural of ‘Gauh’) are the raj^s of the .sun (Sayapa, on RY. VI. 64. 3).®* The 
ray as well as the sun is called ‘gauh’.®" The first part of the term Gavaksa mfeans 
Sun or ray and ‘aksa'’, its second part, means axle, pivot, wheel, curve and eye. 
Ray-wheel or Sun-arch would be appropriate translations expressive of the symbolic 
function of the Gaviik.sa on the Hindu temple.®* It is not to admit the rays of the 
Sun into the temple, for the ‘windows’ are closed and as solid a part of the wall as 
are the massive and impenetrable doors. They are not meant to conduct the light 
of tlie sun to the image' within the dark Garbhagrha ; on the contrarj% their original 
function as windows of the houses of man is negatived on the Hindu temple, the 
house and seat of God, He is the Light as He is the Door. The presence of the 
Devatii, the Shining one, .sends forth his splendour in the darkness of the Gar- 
bhagrha and upwards across the innumerable ‘ray-wheels’, ‘ray -eyes’, or ‘sun- 
arches’, the Gavaksas, b\’ which the body of the superstructure of the temple is 
covered. The retrovert sen.se of the Gavak.sa has the same paradoxical logic as the 
impenetrable door. The house of God is other than that of man ; its parts though 
similar in form and name function in the opix>site direction.®* The door is blocked 
and so is the window ; the\' are parts of the massive body of the temple. 

The dcitv looks out from the innumerable windows of the temple. In these 
symbolic wheels and arches, shapes are frequently carved which further illustrate 
tlieir meaning. In the relatively most ancient Gavak.sas of temples, the face of a 
celestial looks out (Gandharvaniukha)®® or a lion is framed by its arch as on the 
Sikhara of the Para-suramesvar Temple, Bhuvanc.svar, forming part of an almost 
pictographic language, for the Lion is the solar animal.*® Celestials or Lions locjk 
out from the temple towards the detotee on whom the light is shed from its dark 
source within, across' its massive walls and closed windows.*® 


•'’"Temple in Barvasagar, Jhansi (ASI. 1Q15-16, Photograph No. 19.45). 

•'■’ Pai>anatha Temple, Pattadahal ; also PI. I.XXI, III. note 50. 

Modern interpretation by Indians calls it “cow’s eye” following a popular etymology 
forgetful of the original connotation, though the word for cow is go (gav) and ‘ak§a’ denotes 
the eye. These two meanings are however not the only ones of the two parts of which the 
word Gavak§a consists. The ‘Vacaspatya’ definites Gavak§a, s.v., as that by which the rays 
of the Sun-^-or the waters — penetrate and pervade. 

*“ RV. I. 84-15. The rav is also called “gaul.i” ; ‘Sama Veda’, I. 2. 53.4 ; ‘Nirukta’ IV. 25. 

*" RV. VI. 56. 3 ; ‘Nirukta’, II. 14. 

®* Ray-wheel, moreover, would correspond to the construction of some of the earlier 
Gavaksas with their radiating internal frame in the imitation of the wicker work by which 
the inner circle was filled. 

** These dispositions of the visible, of light or darkness, have their equivalent in 
‘emancipated’ or rever.se thinking (Coomarasw-amy, ‘Angel and Titan”, JAOS, vol. 55, p. 403) ; 
of. Maniprabha on ‘Yoga Sutra’, I. 29. “Thought is said to be reversed (pratyafle) when it turns 
against the current”. 

*® Jouveau Dubreuil, ‘Dra vidian Architecture’, p. 12. 

®® ‘Vi.?uudharmottara’, III. ch. LXVII. 8. 

®^ The small round apertures in the Jala or web of Gavak§as, in Latas, etc., are frequentiy 
carved in successively narrowing rings, forming all-round steps which lead to the deep central 
axle-point. 
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The Gavak^as in their rfetrovert function allon^ the luminous nature of Divinity 
to penetrate the solid masonry of the Prasada ; it leaves its superluminous darkness 
within the deep eyeholes of the Gavaksa.*® On Sikhara, Bhumis and Kapotas, the 
rows and webs of Gavaksas hold in their rounded contours a central darkness, 
dispersed in infinitesimal points in the texture of the Prasada. 


®* The Gavak§as — especially of the Sikharas of Nagara Temples which they cover with 
their web — have come to denote an indefinite number of the* shrines of the gods which they 
indicate ‘pars pro toto’, and which have been- coalesced in one total mansion. On the Bhflmis 
however of the South Indian Jati Prasadas the various chapels of the gods preserve their several 
shapes intact and bear the variously large Gavak§as, the Nasas and Kudus, as frc<iuently 
repeated, though always detached, shapes (Fig. on p. 187). 
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// 

'' Door, niche and window are the architectural sjanbols of the passage of man 
to God and of the nearness of divinity ; they are places of initiation and manifesta- 
tion. To them adornments are added which enrich and illustrate their meaning. 
They are carved in the likeness of animal and man but do not represent them for 
they do not portray' things seen ; they give form to the contents of realisation at 
their proper place, the door, the niche and the window. Pre-eminent amongst them 
is the F'acc of Glorv,’the Kirttimukha. Its essential place is at the apex of the 
Gavaksa. It figures mosJt prominentl 3 ^ on the largest Gavaksa of Nagara temples, 
called Sukanasa, the antefix of the open arch of the Sikhara (Pis. XLVII, XLVIII, 
Hastiprstha temples it looks over the apex of the arch of the fa 5 ade 
(Kapotesvara Temple in Chezarla, Guntur). On Dravida temples it dismisses from its 
mouth the arch crowning each chapel or each of the attic windows of each chapel in 
the parapet of the Bhumis, the storeys of the superstructure ; the Kirttimukha is also 
carved on its cornices and those of the wall of the temple.** But the Face of Glory 
does not only crown the arches of the window openings on some temples it dpes 
not surmount, but fills the opening of the window.^* Varied in certain details of its 
appearance it figures for example on the apex and also within the ‘opening* or 
surface of the Gavaksas or Nasas of the Great Temple in Tanjore (F'ig. h, p. 187). 

The Face of Glory has its main position on the a])ex of the arch or in its centre. 


This blind, necessitated by the open trabeate arch of the brick or stone construction is 
made level with the facade of the Antarala, the small porch in front of the Prasada ; it is its 
superstructure (PI. XbVlJI). Pepeated on a lesser scale on the Sikhara in the remaining 
cardinal points, it adlicres there more closely to the central offset (lata ; paga ; Pis. XLIII, 
XLV, XLVI) ; on Srngas and Tilakas it forms itself the central offset Ijy vertical repetition 
and diminution (Pis. XLVI — IX), an intermediate stage between the Gavaksa of the 
v^^ukanasa and the Jala or net pattern covering the whole Lata or offset. This blind does not 
belong to the original Sikhara made of b.oughs, the ‘Tabernacle*. 

On the apex of dormer windows, the Kirttimukha is carved in the rock, on caves XXVIII 
and elsewhere in Ajaiipi, in the seventh century A.l). Cf. Kont-gudi Tcm]de, Aihole. 

It f)ccupies the place of the ‘keystone’ of the arch on the Torana or halo (Prabha- 
TcTaiia ; Tiruvasij of .st<mc steles of images, specially in Eastern India (from about goo A.D.) 
and of metal images in vSouth India. Cf. its role in the architecture of Java, etc. 

Durga Temple, Aihole, sixth century. 

The position of the Kirttimukha on too or at the head of a buildinc has its corrcsDondeiice 
v lieii worn on the head of images of divinities ; one of the earliest known examples of the 
Kirttimuklia is carved in Amaravatl, in a relief of the last period, representing the Ramagrania 
Suipa ; it figures as an ornament in the crown of a Naga, ind century A.D. ; C. Sivaramanmrti, 
‘\/\maravati vSculi)lurcs in the ^Madras Museum’, Bulletin IV, PI. LXI. i. A head of a Siva 
ii iage from Mathura (in tlie Ciirzon Museum, Muttra) of the 3rd-4th century has a Kirttimukha 
in its headdress. Pearl strings and a pearl pouch, in the middle hang from its mouth ; two 
long paws are carved on either side of the ‘Lion’ face. Siva having a Kirttimukha in the 
Jatamukuta, see Dasavatara cave, Irlura ; a Kirttimukha figures also in the Kararajamukuta 
a Dvarapala from South India, Coomaraswamy, ‘Yak§as*, I. op. cit. PI. i 8 . *. To this day it 
is part of the coiffure of the dancers in Cambodia. 
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but features in addition on the front of the threshold of the Garbhagrha” to either 
side of the lotus stalk in the centre ; it is moreover seen as a repetitive motive along 
thescKle or base of the temples, where it is known as ‘Grasa-pattika’ (S.S. LVII, 
956) in Gujarat and as Rahurmukher-mala in Orissa ; it is also carved on either 
side of the steps at the base of South Indian temples” and forms the ‘beginning’ or 
the centre of carved panels of the ‘Vedi’ (PI. IX). 

Above and below, on the apex and on the base, is the awful visage of the Face 
of Glory, the Kirttimukha. The countenances oi animal and man are fused in this 
mask inflated with breath, bulging with. power and modelled over the dai-k grin of 
death’s skull (PI. L). 

It Usually has the mien of a lion ; and is therefore also known as Simha-mukha, 
the Lion’s face. It is horned; the frown on its forehead (synha-lalata) is gathered 
in a third and middle horn between the two stag-or ram horn like ‘extensions of the 
bulge of the eye globes. These protrude from deep sockets, in the fury of breathing 
which unites the horns of the dragon with the pouches of the lion’s checks. The 
out-breathing of the animal, the globes and curves of its Mask, are held in check 
by the central vertical, the nose, which inhales with vibrant nostrils, and by the 
horizontal bridge below the eyes and across the nose, where the breath is restrained 
between inspiration and expiration. The inspiration is through the nose, an in- 
drawing of scents which the earth below sends Ai). 

The Kirttimukha is made by art; multiform and protean” it is one of the 
essential symbols in which the Indian craftsman thinks. It conveys supreme 
Reality which is the origin and the foundation ; it is carved at the apex of the arch, 
on the threshold and on the base. 

This symbol is known in Indian sculptures dating from the beginning of the 
present era” when classical antiquity contributed to it the physiognomy of its own 
lion masks. It has an equivalent in the Chine.se T’ao T’ich, the ‘Devourer’, known 
from the second and first millennium B-.C. In mediaeval Euro|Xi it is seen for 
example, in Notre Dame la Grande in Poitiers, while in Phiglish church archi- 
tecture it is known as the “Green Man’’.’’ 


To either side of the lotus stalk in the centre ; cf. ‘Padniapurana’, Uttarakliaiida, XI, 
see below. 

” lispecially in Malabar (Temple in Thirukkadittanam, Travancore, c. nth century 
‘Travancorc Administration Report’, 1115 M.E., p. 6). In this and^ all other examples, the 
arch like curve of the side of the steps springs from the open jaws of a ^lakara, below, and 
ends in the open jaw of a Kirttimukha, above. 

” The comi)onents are differently fused, quantitatively ; sometimes the face of man pre- 
dominates even over that of the Lion, etc. (Tanjore). 

” See note 70 and also horned Kirttimukha from Sirkap, Taxila ; ASIAR, 1919-20, 
PI. X, P'igs. 25, 31 (cf. “clas.sical” lion’s heads from Taxila ; ASIAR, 1915-16, PI. V, g, etc. 
A Ku§ana version from Nasik is illustrated in ASIAR, 1936-33, PI. VII. 

KIrttimnkhas in the Gupta age are frequent, for example, carved on the railing of Bodh- 
gaya. 

Two paws are added to the face (see note 70), for example, also at Rajaona (5th-6th 
cehtury ; “Candimau”, ASIAR, 1911-ia, PI. LXXIII) ; the paws, as a rule, are absent in 
Indian representations but'they form part of the Tibetan vension. 

” H. Marchal, 'The Head of the Monster in Khmer and Far Eastern Decoration’, JISOA, 
vol. VI. p. 97 f. Lady Raglan, ‘The Green Man in Church Architecture’, ‘Folklore’, vol. L, 
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.It has its most explicit form on Indian temples from the tenth century onwards, 
were it is placed on the apex of the Gavaksa of the Sukanasa, etc. and comprises it. 
The Face of Glory generally is an incomplete face .and has no lower jaw. Instead, 
below its tusks, from within its mouth, issues the arch of the Gavaksa together with 
the many forms on, within and around it (Pis. XLVI-VIII. L.). The archivolt is 
hlled with a scroll full of Ganas and music in its convolutions (PI. XLVII). On 
Orissan temples (Mukte.svar, in Bhuvane.svar, etc.), a bell on a chain dangles from 
the centre of the archivolt ; spirits of the air are seen flying towards it. The outer 
edge of the arch is variously beset with curly carvings ; foam, flames and wings are 
born there.'* These belong to and extend from Makaras which lie at the base and 
form the ends of thu arch (Pis. XLVII and XLVI).” In this combination, the’ Face 
«f Glory is known as Kala-makara." Makaras moreover frequently issue from 
beneath the poucJied cliecks of the Kirttimukha (PI. L). 

The inner circle of the arch of the J^ukanasa, etc., as a rule, is not closed below,“ 
but on the level of its horizontal tic-rod rests an image, a particular aspect of the- 
divinity of the temple (Pis. XLVl-VII), or the inner circle is filled by a lotus flower 
or the face of a Deva or Asura (Brhadisvara Temple, Tanjore). The lotus in the 
Gavak.sa in some of the earlier temples (Muktesvar, Bhuvanesvar) corresponds to a 
lotus at the apex. The lotus at the apex is also carv'ed in Eastern India on the 
Prabha-Toranas of steles ; there it precedes, and is analogous in meaning to the 
Kirttimukha ; lotus (stalk) and Kirttimukha are also the symbols of the threshold. 

The P'ace of Glory has, in the main, the physiognomy of an animal. In and 
around this ‘animal caelcste’, lion and ram, dragon and serj^ent, fish, bird and man, 
combine. Breath inflates and death hollows its face. 

Whose is the glory, whose the P'ace? Its forms and names give the answer. 
The P'ace of Glory is known as Grasamukha in Western India, as Rahur-mukha 
in Eastern India.'” It is also known as Kala. ‘Gras’ means ‘to devour’ (cf. the 
Chinese T’ao T’ieh) and also ‘to eclipse’. Rahu causes the eclipse of the Sun and 
Moon. His name also designates the eclipse it.self. Rahu is the Caput Draconis, 


]>. 45 f ; cf. also a corresponding face, in E. J. Millar, ‘English Illuminated Manuscripts from 
the lOth to the 15th century’, PI. Xl, from a 10th century Psalter. 

The florgoneion, "an awful monster’s grizzly head’’ sent up by Persephone from Hades 
(‘Odyssey’, IX. 63.S f.) is a cognate Head, with glaring eyes, protruding tusks, etc. The 
inonsfcr’s Head itself is the mon.ster. 

'* ‘F'oam’ in the present example, flames in Orissa and South India ; tvings, not only on 
the tcni|)ks of Bali, etc., but also of parrot-shaped ‘Su-parnas’ on either side of the Sukanasa 
or the Kasinatha temple, Pattadakal. , 

” In PI. XLVI, the Makara is replaced by a ‘Face of Glory’. Kirttimukha and IMakara 
are closely related ; see infra. On a Kala-makara Torana at Terahi, Gwalior (ASIAR, 1914-15, 
Pt. I. PI. XVa), female figures issue from the jaws of Kala. 

'“ Stutterheim, ‘The Meaning of the Kala-makara Ornament’, ‘Indian Art and Letters’, 
X.S., vol. Ill ; ‘I.,es Deformations de la Tete de Kala’, “Revue des Arts Asiatiques’, vol. XII. 

Kala is the first presiding divinity of Rahu, and Sarpa the second (cf. ‘Indian Antiquary’, 
XXXiri, p. 61 f). 

” In Cambodia, it is known as head t)f Rahu ; it is also known as Vanaspati, ‘Lord* of 
the Wood’ (cf. the ‘Green Man’), in Java, and in Assam (ASIAR* 1946-37, p. 58 ; referring 
t() the Deo Parbat Temi»le, Sibsagar). The Lord of the -Wood ((vana) however is the Lord 
of Light (vana) or intellectual Splendour. 
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the ascending node of the moon or the point where the moon intersects the ecliptic 
in passing northwards. Rahu is also one of the nine planets (Nava-graha) but is 
not visible, being a planet of an aeon which is no more. 

Grasa and Rahu are synonymous ; they denote the Devourer. The Devourer 
more specially however is Time, Kala. These are the three most frequent names 
of the Face of Glory. Rahu has the widest currency and content. He has also hfs 
own myth : 

In the fight of the gods and demons, the gods were in danger of losing. They 
were not immortal ; Amrta, the nectar of immortality, would make them immortal 
but would have to be churned from the ocean. For this purpose, the ^ods required 
the help of the anti-gods, the Asuras, the demons. The j^ods negotiate with the 
demons and they agree that the Amrta obtained by churning would be divided 
equally between the gods and demons. The powerful Asuras hovvever carry off the 
Amrta and quarrel among themselves as to w’ho should get more and who less. 
They entrust the Amrta to the great God Visnu. He however passes them by and 
gives the drink of immortality to the gods. Rahu, the Asura, sees this treachery, 
assumes the shape of a god and gets the drink. But while Rahu just sips of the 
Amrta the Sun and the Moon perceive his trick. They point him out to Vi.snu who 
cuts off Rahu’s head. The head however ha^ become immortal by having tasted 
Amrta. Hence Rahu, the immortal Head, the Face of Glory, tries to swallow sun 
and moon whenever he gets near them. When they are partly or wholly hidden 
in Rahu’s mouth, they are eclipsed. 

The myth of the treachery of the gods and of Asura-jx)wer is summed up by 
Varahamihira in the ‘Brhatsamhita’, V. 1-3, in the chapter which treats of Rahu. 
Some teachers (acarya) hold that the head of the Demon, though severed (from 
the body) by Vi.snu, yet alive by virtue of Amrta, became a planet (graha). He is 
invisible except at the time of an eclipse (parva-kala), his shape is like the circle of 
the sun and the moon. Some say he has the shape of a serpent, others assert he 
has no shape and yet others believe that he consists of Tamas, Darkness."" 

The commentary of this passage explains that Rahu, the Asura, is the son of 
Simhika, the Lioness. She is Nirrti, Destruction, the daughter of Diti, “Dividing” 
(‘ Brahma vaivarta Purana’ I. IX. 41), the mother of the Maruts and the arch-mother 
of the Demons. Simhika, untimely, asked Kasyapa, the Seer (nsi), for a son. 
Furious, he gave her a son, as cruel as Yama (Death) and Kala (Time), Antaka 
(the Fnder) ; the learned called him Rahu, says Parasara. It is Rahu who gives 
both good and bad luck to man (Comm. Br. Samh. V. 2). 

Rahu who is Tamas, Darkness and Death, is the son of the Lioness. The Lion 
is the Solar animal. His figure is the device on the banner of Surya. Rahu is also 
called Svarbhanu ‘Splendour of Radiance’. Svarbhanu, the Asura, overspreads and 


Abbreviated.— This traditional knowledge however is discu.ssed from a ‘modern’ angle 
in the Rahucara chapter of the ‘Brhat Saiphita’. Rahu is also known as Bhiichaya, the shadow 
of the earth (cf. how'cver the Balinese name of the Face of Glory, which is Boma, the ‘son 
of the Earth goddess’, Bhumi). The interpretation as Bhn-chaya, however, does not concern 
the Face of Glory ; whereas Boma, son of the Earth goddess, in his terrestrial origin, illus- 
trates by analogy the origination of the Face of Glory in the ground (bhfimi) of divine being. 
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con’ceflls the sun ^ith darkness (RV. V. 40. 5-6; S.B. V. 3. 2. 2), being greater 
than the sun, the tnanifest divinity. 

Tamas : Darkness, and Svarbhanu : ‘Splendour of Radiance’, or Vanaspati, 
Lord of the Light; Kala : Time and Death, and Asura are the names of the Face 
of Gloiy in the polarity of its jxutent. Asura is derived from ‘asu’, “vital breath’’ 
and ‘ra’, “who gives’’ (RV\ V. 41. 3). It is the Supreme Spirit who, breathing, 
gives the Breath of Life. “ 

The Face of Glory on the Hindu Temple has its essential position on the apex 
of the Sukanasa, at a definite proportionate height of the superstructure ; above it 
jjractically no images are carved on the trunk of the Sikhara of a Nagara 
temple; from it down^\'ards extends the realm of figured shapes (PI. XLIII-IV, 
XLVUI). 

The Kirttiniukha is a m:isk made up of the face of the Lion (Simhamukha), 
of Death’s head (Kalaj and the Dragon’s head (Rahu, Tamas). The Lion, the 
Solar Animal, the Splendour (Yasas; tejas), on the flag of the sun, the .symbol of 
justice and jxiwer, is the Destroyer of fiends. The mantra, the magic formula, 
on giving a lion to Mahadevi, the Great Goddess, is : “Do thou destroy nty enemies’’ 
(‘Mahanirvanatantra’, XIII. 257). It is .similar to the mantra of Rahu : “Enemy 
of Soma, the Moon, destroy my enemies’’ (ib. XIII. 111).** The lion as destroyer, 
is an embodiment of but one side of iM)wer ; the solar animal is Power altogether. 
In Vedanta, it is said that the Supreme Ivord (Paramesvara) is a Lion. The 
Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) is the Lion (Simha), in the Narasimha-avatar 
of Vi.siiu, and Nara is the creature (jiva).'’® The ‘Kiilikapurana (XXX. 130 f.) 
speaks of Narayana or the Supreme Spirit as Brahman. Narayana is the Simha 
or Lion part of the Narasimha Avatar. 

In the ‘Mahabharata’ (I. 19. 7-11), Visnu as Narayana cuts off Rahu’s head. 
Only the Supreme Spirit can by its death-bringing gesture give and restore life 
evitemal to itself, to its immortal Head, severed from the fallible body of the world 
of dichotomy in which strife and deceit of Suras and Asuras take place. 

In the mask of the Kirttimukha, the life-giving power breathes forth in lion 
features the splendour of radiance which belongs to the solar animal ; the Lion face, 
Simha-mukha, is that of Svarbhanu ; its eyes blaze ‘like lightning’ (‘Padmapurana’, 
Uttarakhanda, XI). The sun, the Eye of the All (RV. VII. 63. 1), is behind the 


RV. X. lo. 2 and X. u. 6. Sayaiiacarya explains Asura as ‘pra'pavan’, breathing, 
prajnavan, ‘pro-gnostic’. Asura is ‘Prana datp’. 

The Vedic Mantra of Rahu is given in RV’. IV. 31. i. 

‘Citsukhi’ or ‘Bha^yabhavaprakasika’ on ‘Brahmasutra i 5 afikarabha§ya’ ; Dedication 

verse. 

The Lion is seen to emerge from the high crown of Virata-Puru§a above this image of 
Viijnu, in a relief in Badami (R. D. Banerji, Memoir 25, ASI, PI. XIV b). 

On the ridge of the Sukanasa, on temples of central India and the Deccan an image of 
the ‘Lion and the man’ i.s placed immediately behind the Kirttimukha and exceeds its height. 
In the temples of Orissa, etc., the figure of a lion literally springs from the Sikhara. See the 
following chapter. 
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mask,** behind even Death’s skull ; the mask is dilated by breath, the outbreathing 
of the Supreme which is and makes the world.** 

The Lion-face** carries the attributes of the Dragon or Serpent above and below 
its bulging countenance. Above are the Dragon’s flaming horns. The horns are 
rays (RV. VII, 55, 7. coram.).*’ The triple horns unite the ‘natures* of the ‘Lion’ 
and the ‘Dragon’ in the triple unity of Time.** 

The dragon, the Serpent com^nent of the Kirttimukha has no chin. The 
majority of Kirttimukhas on Indian temples are without lower jaws.*® Thus 
Vrtra is described (RV. V. 45. 0) the All-coverer, who has neiUier hand nor foot 
(RV, I. 32, 7). The missing lower jaw is a more forcible representation than the 
open mouth, of out-breathing, .sending forth, emitting the tyr^afth of life. Could the 
mouth be closed the progression of life would be at an end. Thus, a consecrated 
person should smile with his mouth shut, so that he may retain his intellectual fire 
(tejas; ‘Taittiriya Aranyaka’, V. I. 4). Vrtra, however, who has in himself 
splendour (‘Pancavimsa Brahmana’, XX. 15. (5), who enveloped the world (‘Tait. 
Samh.’ II. 4. 12. 2) when as yet there was no distinction of being and non-being, 
life and death, day and night (RV. VIII. 1(K). 7) and who is wealthy, “comprehends 
within him all gods, all knowledge and all oblations’’ (Vaj. S. X. 5. 2), breathes 
out his splendour, wealth and .sovereignty (cl^ RV. I. 80. 0) into manifestation.®" 
This was when his jaw had been smitten by Indra’s bolt; manifestation came forth 
from the smitten Dragon, the Envelopcr, at the moment of his death. This Death 
does not die (8.B. X. 5. 2. 3); it is a condition and ever renewed accompaniment of 
manifestation : it is immortal like Rahu’s head itself which is Death’s open secret. 

The Lion’s head, and the Dragon’s head are modelled on the frame 
of Death’s head. The deep holes of the fleshless sockets of the eyes are filled 
entirely by their blazing orbs. It is a re-conditioned face, not that of any mortal 


In .some representations from Ea.stern Java (Stutter Jicim, l.c. Fij;. n) and the Simda 
islands the Face consists of a single circle, the eye. Its bulging shaiic fills an outline of 
Gavaksa .shape, thus truly a Gavak§a or Sun-arch themgh no longer recognisable as window ; 
cf. also the Kirttimukha in the Gavak^a, as in the Durga temple, Aiholc. 

"" Cognate with this Lion-sun comiwncnt in the ronstitution of the mask of the Asura 
are the ‘birds’ carved on the Prabha-torayas of images (vSut)an.ias or Ilaipssis ; Kraniriseh, 
‘Pala and Sena Sculpture’, Rupaiji, 1929, Figs. 14, 15), and also to either side of the Sukanfusa, 
for instance, of the Kasinath temi)lc, PaJtadakal, Irat they are not frequent among.st the 
Avarana or surrounding symbols of the Face of Glory and feathery forms alone curl from and 
around the edge of the Gavak§a (PI. XLVII). Su-parya (RV. I. 35- 7). ‘well feathered’ is 

the name of the small sun-birds. Well feathered and w'inged is the Gavak§a below the Face 
of Glory. The feathers sometimes are flames: Agni was first generated from the Breath 
of heaven (RV. X. 45. i). 

*® The Lion is the Vahana of Rahu according to the ‘Matsyapura^ia’ (XCI V. 7). 

*’ Agni is ‘tridhatu sfnga’, his horns arc three (RV. V. 43. 13) ; Brahma has 4 horns 
(RV. rv. 58. 2). . , 

** The succession of past-present-future (cf. the Trident of Siva) is converted into simul- 
taneity in the Face of Glory, the mask of the God-head. 

*® Where the classical influence prevails or persists, as in the more or less ‘human’ faced 
mask, the lower jaw is present.— The T’ao Tie’ll also is without a lower jaw (Pelliot, ‘Jades 
Archaiques de Chine’, 19S9, PL XVIl). 

*® Coomaraswamy, ‘Angel and Titan’, JAOS. vol. 55, p. 400. “No essential value would 
be really changed in the ‘Punt^a Sukta’ by a substitution of Vytra for Puru|a’’. 
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creature (jiva) ; it is the mask of Paraniatman, the Supreme Spirit, under the Lion’s 
guise. In death’s skull, the lower jaw fallen away after the decomposition of the 
flesh, is not seen. In tlie Face of Glory it is covered by tusks, transformed into 
streamers, hidden by scrolls, indicated but disguised, gone over from the mask of 
death into the arcli of manifestation (of the Gavaksa) and the curling foam of Breath. 
Inasmuch as the Kirttimukha is modelled as the Death -head, it is the mask of Kala, 
Time, the Devourer. 

As Kala, the Kirttimukha, Rahu’s head, devours sun and moon. Even though 
hidden-by Rahu, the Eclipse, sun and moon are not swallowed by the open mouthed 
devourer, Time. He sets the measure of their courses by eclipsing them and setting 
them free again to his dark power. 

The Face of Glory, the Kirttimukha has thus three aspects. (1) It is the 
Death-head of Time (Kala), the Devourer (grasa), of Rahu, the Eclipse. (2) Death’s 
head is vested with the insignia of Ahi-Vrtra, the Dragon, the ophidian carrier 
and source of the solar power, the monster which envelops the universe and emits it. 
In this aspect the chiuless, horned, fiery ma.sk covers the reality ‘Puru.sa’, while 
(3) from its Lion’s look and breath, the Supreme Spirit, Brahman goes out into 
the world.*’ 

Death and the Living Breath, Dragon and Lion, out-pouring and indrawing 
coincide in the Monster’s head, the I'ace of Glory'. This Supreme identity of 
contraries constitutes the mask of the Godhead, the Kirttimukha. 

The Kirttimukha, the head of Rahu who is Svarbhanu, radiant Splendour and 
Tamas, Darkness, is a seat of the superluminous darkness which has its architec- 
tural receptacle in the Garbhagrha. Prior to its manifestation the Light is in the 
Darkness, for “verily this was at first Darkness (Tamas) alone. It abode in the 
Supreme’’ (Maitri Up.’ V. 2). Thus the ‘Mahanirvanatantra’ (IV. 25), hymns the 
Great Goddess : “Before the beginning of things Thou did.st exist in the form of 
Tamas, which is beyond speech and mind ; and of Thee, by the creative desire of 
the Supreme Brahman was the entire universe born.’’ The world is the outbreathing 
of the Supreme. Breath in the shape of foam and curls is exhaled from the open 
mouth of the Kirttimukha. It passes along the arch of the Gavaksa, the arch of the 
Sun and of manifestation. The curls of breath turn hither and thither, up and 
down, in multiple shapes, foam of the celestial waters, feathers of sun-birds, move- 
ment in which is dissolved the body of the Makara which is foremost amongst the 
monsters of the sea (Pis. XLVI, XLVII). The movement is densest in the archivolt 
where it acquires greatei- definition as vegetation -creeper, curving upwards, 
convoluted and full of spirits (gana) and their music or, a bell is carved in the centre 
of the archivolt, (Muktesvar Temple, Bhuvanesvar, etc.), straight from the Lion’s 
mouth for “all musical sounds are in that of the bell’’ (‘Matsyapurana’, LXXI. 10) 
and sound is the quality of the element ether (aka.sa), the first and all pervasive, in 
the hierarchy of manifestation. The movement of Breath is shown by the rhythmic 
path of the creeper. It is the symbol of Nature ‘naturans’ and ‘naturata’, or 
Prakrti. The Brahman whence she is engendered comprises her in her 


The “three bodies’’ (tanavas tisrah) of the Grasa or Kirttiiimkha arc also those of fliva 
\vl:o is Kala, Pnru§a and Brahman (‘Mahabharata*, XIII. 47. 17). 
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transcendental aspect as Para-Prakrti, in the form of Tamas. Prakrti manifest 
however is the ambient curve of the Gavaksa, the Arch of Nature, in whipb the 
rays of splendour have their circumference. Thus a Lion may fill the Gavaksa, 
or any aspect of divinity or the mask of the Godhead itself. 

The carvings of the Gavaksa and its arch proceed from the Kirttimukha and 
finally return towards it ; as much as the creeper rambles downwards, so much 
also its coils compete upward until they are gathered at the apex, in the centre, 
where in some of the masks vibrant nostrils sniff up curls and coils, conglomerated 
in heavy ornament.®^ 

Thus inspired and replete, the Simhamukha dismisses from its upper jaw, on 
either side some of its contents, Makaras, for example (PI. L.) The Makara, 
moreover, is closely associated with the Kirttimiiklia,®'* in the •Kalamakara Torana, 
where the Kirttimukha crowns and the Makaras flank the arch of Gavaksa 
(PI. XL VII) or gate, etc. In this relation the Simhamukha, the head of the Lion, 
the Solar animal, is the station of the sun, and tlie Makara (Capricorn), the gate of 
the gods, their way of ascent. 

Around the Kirttimukha stories were woven, some having Rrihu’s myth for 
their background while in others the shape of the mask of the Godhead is seen worn 


Vep:etation creeper, foam of the celestial waters, sunbirds and rays, the synil)ols pro- 
ccediii^4 from the Kirttimukha and belonging to the Gavak§a give form to contents such as 
are hymned in the Taittiriya Ara^yaka’, I. 1.2-3 • “O* Waters, whose steeds are the winds, 
whose lords are the rays of the sun, whose body is formed of .shining rays. . . . iMay the heavenly 
waters and herbs be auspicious to us and may they bring hapi)iness to us*^ 

Vegetation creeper, ffoam* and Kirttimukha in three quarter profile and in profile, see 
PI. IX. 

Cf. PI. XI, VI, where Kirttimukhas arc substituted for the head of the Makara on either 
side, at the base of the arch of the Gavak§a. The Makara may have a Dragon’s head or that 
of a Lion or bird (Mathura Torana, ‘Ep. Ind.’ II, PI. III). 

The Makara, the Dragon element in the constitution of the Kirttimukha, is collateral with 
it in many variations ; it issues from the Face of Glory (PI. L) or, more generally, from tlie 
ends of the arch at the base where the Kirttimukha is the apex or finial (Pis. X 1 ,VT 1 -V 11 I). 
The Makara, Vilhana of Varuna, figures also by itself amongst the sculptures of the temple, 
at the base, as one of the ‘animals’ (p. 147) or it is part of the corbel of the capital, the Sirtja 
(PI. JvXXVIII). In the latter instance the jaws of the Makara are of essential significance, 
for in the month of the monster (Bartrhari, ‘Nitisataka’, 4) is “a thing of splendour”. 
I^'estoons of [learls are frequently .seen to issue from the mouth of the Makara, and also from 
that of the Sardula and the Kirttimukha. Re. Makara, sec Coomaraswamy ‘Yak^as*, Part II, 
(Smithsonian Inst. Pub. 3059, pp. 44-56); and ‘An Indian Crocodile’ (‘Bulletin of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts’, 1936). The ‘jaws’ as a place of entry and exit have the ambivalence of 
the Door and are carved in this double function, with figures proceeding from or swallowed 
by the mouth of the Makara, for example: on a Kusana Torana, AvSIAR, 1006-07, PI. LVI, 
jumping out of the jaw of the Makara, Devatas, flying forth from it ; cf. also ASIAR, 1903-04, 
PI. LXV, Fig. II. The arch is shown to issue from the Makara’s iiioutli, togelhef with the 
Devatas, ASIAR, 1922-23, PI. XL f, but the movement of the arch can also be read in the 
opposite direction as being swallowed. Figures ru.shing to lie swallowed or fighting unvan- 
quished in the mouth of the Makara, arc .seen on PI. LXXVIII and ASIAR, 1909-T0, p. 75, 
Fig. 6 (‘Kinnara* armed with sword and shield about to be swallowed by ^lakara) ; or the 
Makara is shown in its dual operation, as on a carved frieze of the Gupta period, from vSarnath 
(ASIAR, 1914-15, PI. LXrV. d.) where a Yak.^a is seen emerging jumping from the open jaw, 
while another Yak§a is about to be devoured by the Makara. 
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or made b}’ manifested divinity. One legend, similarly recounted in the 
‘Padnyipurana’ (Uttarakhanda, X. 10 f. XI. 30-44) and the ‘Skandapurana’ 
(\'’isnukhanda, Karttikamasa Mahatmva, XVII) narrates how Rahu as messenger 
of jrilandliara, the Asura, demanded ParvatT from t?iva whom he was about to wed. 
Siva thereupon produced a terrible being from his third eye. Lion-faced, with 
lolling tongue, the eyes like lightning, hair on end, looking like another Narasirnha 
it rushes at Rahu; but Siva .stops it and bids it to devour itself. This is does 
leaving only its head, the Kirttimukha. 

Siva thus, from his wisdom-e 3 'e sees and produces a reflex of Rahu which 
commits the act of self-sacnfice. It is part of Siva’s Consciousness.*® Siva as 
Mahakiila shares in the name and features of the Kirttimukha (Kala).** It is 
furthermore similar tckthe head of Narasirnha, the man-lion Avatar of Visnu whose 
meaning is given in the ‘Citsukhi’. 

A Lihgayat legend, *\ narrowed in significance, tells of Siva-Sankara-Sarabha. 
He seized Narasirnha who had become excessiveh’^ proud after having killed 
Hiranyakasipu — the brother of Simhika who is Rahu’s mother. Out of Narasimha’s 
severed head, vSiva made the Kirttimukha. 

The mask of the Godhead is also the face of the great gods. In this w’orld of 
dichotomy, of good and evil, where the Asuras, fallen, are the Titans or demons, 
the gods regain the integritv of the Godhead at the moment of strife and death 
when the Face of Glory of the Asura is beheld in the God’s own countenance. 

“The wife of Kas^-apa gave birth to two sons, Rahu and Vastu. The head of 
Rahu was cut off by Vi.snu ; \’astu was ])Ut down by the gods’’ (‘Saradatilaka’, III. 
2. Comm.). Rahu and \Tistu arc brothers. \"asln is laid to rest at the base of the 
Temple and is its ‘plan’ ; Rahu’s head is fixed above, on the pinnacle of the ^ukanasa 
of the Sikhara ; below it is the realm of images and appearance. Rahu’s head is 
also on the apex of gates ; it is repeated moreover on Gavak.sa emblems throughout 
the suirerstructure, on all the Bhiimis of South Indian temples, and on the cornices 
of the walls. There it is carved in the fullness of its meaning, as the Head; and 
Prakrti, the arch below. 

On the threshold of the Garbhagrha only the Head is carved marking the 
passage into transcendental nature ; the Head, moreover is repeated in bands as 


The legend of the Puranas ends sayingf that the Kirttiinukkha should be represented 
at the entrance of Siva temples and should be worshipped first on entering. Hence it is 
always found on the front of the threshold of the shrine ; worshippers sprinkle it and arc 
careful not to step on it. In this version, only the Kirttimukha of the threshold is taken into 
account. 

The images of Siva in his terrific (ugra) aspects, as Aghora, Bhairava and Mahakala 
have bulging eyes, inflated cheeks, tusks, etc. The basic structure of these faces is that of 
man whereas it is that of the lion in the image of Siva as Sarabhesa. 

The Kirttimukha, moreover (see note 70) has its place in the centre of Siva's Jatamukuta. 
This has its noblest shape in Elephanta where it crowns the face of Tatpuru§a in the image of 
Mahadeva. 

‘Seven Lingayat I^Kigends' (from the ‘Anubhavasikhamani'), /Indian Antiquary', I\i 
p. 216. They are said to be based on a work of the thirteenth century. 
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Grasapatti and Rahurmukher-mala/" as an enrichment of some of the mouldings 
of the base of the temples. There, the ‘animal caeleste’, the solar animal 'as 
Sarabha,’* figures for all animal-nature sacrificially transmuted. 

The sacrifice of the lower self, the self-sacrifice, has its legend in Vastu as well 
as in Rahu. Vastu is Existence and its extent. He regulates the proportions of 
the temple according to cosmic order and cyclical numbers. He is the metaphysical 
plan of the temple. Rahu, as his brother, is imaged on the walls and essentially 
on the superstructure of the temple. Between Rahu and Vastu is the realm of 
appearance or concrete form (murti) ; both give it sustenance/: Vastu gives its frame 
work and Rahu fills it with the inexhaustible wealth of the forms of nature (Prakrti). 
Above Rahu they are not seen for as much as he emits he also devours them. He is 
Time the Devourer, particularly the Eclipse and ahso the Planet of an aeon which 
has passed. This great Asura rules over the destinies of men, brings good or evil.* 

Vastu as ‘extent’ of all things built by men is space ordered ’by art; Rahu as 
his brother is the Time-agent and quickens its form. Thus the two sons of Kasyapa, 
the Seer, are the “demons”, in the sense of the Greek ‘daimon’ of the builders of 
the Temple. Rahu’s likeness is higher in position while it yet has its place in 
Vastu’s extent. In it is envisaged the Asura, who is Svarbhanu and Tamas as 
well, in the Supreme identity of contraries which is in the Godhead only, the Whole. 

0 


** Cf. also the enrichment consisting of Gavak^as which is called Gavak§ainala 
(‘Raghuvaipsa’, VII. a). 

**AV. IX. 5.9; V.vS. XIII. 5r. 

*«“ The myths of Rahu and of the Kirttimukha tell of the Asura at the various stages of 
his ‘fall’; they give diminished accounts of his wholeness. 
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sardcla, lion and lioness 

“Thou art a Lioness, winning the sun-gods (Adityas), winning sacerdotal 
power (Brahman), winning regal power (Ksatra). . . . Thou art a lioness, bring 
thou liither the gods for the sacrificer” (‘Vajasaneyf Samhita’, V. 12).*®' These 
words aie recited by the sacrificing priest over the four corners of the High Altar, 
the Uttara \'edi (‘i^ataiiatha Brahmana’, Til. 5. 2. 10-111). He takes the earth for 
leaking the High Altar from a square pit and shifts it with the words : “Thou 
art a Lioness overcoming the enemies, be thou meet for the gods. Through thee 
may we worst our enemies” (V.S. V. 10; S.B. III. 5. 1. 33). 

“The offering reaches her before it reaches Agni, for this High Altar is in 
reality Vak, the uttered Word.” (^.B. III. 5. 1. 23). The offering inwardly 
made, the desire and resolve to sacrifice, find utterance first in si^eech, in the 
rhythmic formula, by which the altar is con.secratcd in its four corners in the inter- 
mediate directions; invested with power, its substance, earth, carries the offering 
to tlie sacrificial Fire, Agni, as does the rhythmical utterance. Vak, the littered 
Word, is Power manifest; the rhythmical utterance is a lion ; earth, the substance, 
thus imbued, is a lioness, one in each of her four corners where power is assembled 
to ward off the evil ones and to worst the enemies. 

V'ak, utterance, articulate voice, is the substance of the Word. The Word 
prior to its utterance as articulate sound, prior to its manifestation, is Univensal 
Con.sciousness ; by stages it becomes manifest, as articulate voice in man and as 
tlie Word which is the substance or body of the univer.se. 

VTik, the uttered Word, has come down and reached manifestation from its 
unmanifest stage (avyakta) where it is the undivided Universal Consciousne.ss, 
not as yet discerned as the mind (manas) or the intellect (buddhi) of the Universe. 

VMk, the uttered Word, is a lioness. Come into manifestation from 
undifferentiated Wholeness, her .nature is ambiguous, winning and also destructive. 
She sci/ces everything. The ‘^satapatha Brahmana’ (III. 5. 1. 21-23) tells of Vak 
in the battle between the gods and demons how not having been accepted as a 
sacrificial fee she went awav from the Adit 3 ms. It is then that she becomes a lioness 
and seizes everything. The gods call her and also the demons. The gods succeed 
b^' jwomising that the offering shall reach her before it reaches Agni, the Fire. 

The gods — the universe in its ordered aspect — win over the Lioness : uttered 
Word, the Lioness, attached to the gods, is rhythmical utterance, or metre ; it is 
unassailable as, for example, the metre Viraj, in whose form “tigers went 
forth” (^.B. VIII. 2. 4. 4) or the metre Aticchandas, in whose form “lions went 
forth” (g.B. VIII. 2. 4. 5). 


"" ‘Taitlirlya Saiiihita’, 1.2.12 ; ;>.B. III. 5.2.11 ; 13. 
See Part III. ji. 95. 
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Tejassabda, the Fiery Splendour of the Word, has become audible in the 
metres. Sardula-lhlita and Sardula-vikridita, the sport and play of the Sardula, 
are further names of metres. 

Sardula is also the name of an animal shape ‘made by art*, (cf. krtrima-grasa ; 
‘Samarahganasutradhara’, LVII. 777)., It is also known as Virala in Orissa*®* 
or Vyala (S.S. LVII. 643), particularly in South India (‘Mayamata’, XVIII. 77). 
S^dula means a tiger, leopard, panther; a demon, a kind of bird, or the animal 
Sarabha which is stronger than a lion, has 8 legs and of which there is no likeness 
on earth. 

In Indian sculpture, tiger and lion are interchangeable shapes and denote 
the foremost amongst all animals.*®* The Sardula is also called Simha-virala, if 
its head is that of a lion ; Nara-virala if the head ii that of man*®' and Gaja-virala 
if it has the head of an elephant. It is repre.sented rampant, -but also in other 
postures. Endowed with the shape of the Lion, is the Simha, the group of the * 
animal and the man which is carved in the round, at the base of the temple*®* 
(PI. II) and also on the ridge of the Sukanasa ;*“* tiger, lion, boar, ram, bird and 
elephant combine where it rears, fearsome and playful, in relief on the walls of th? 
temple,*®* in the recesses between piers (PI. III). 


*"* N. K. Bose, op. cit. p. 105. 

*"* The physiognomy of the Lion is coined with an admixture of surviving classical and 
Achaenienian features, in early Indian sculpture and later (cf. also G. Combaz, LTndc et 
L’ Orient Classiquc, vol. II. pp. 16-17. — Lions are also preserved from Gandhara with a strong 
admixture of Scythian traits ; in mediaeval Indian sculpture the Scythian component is the 
most conspicuous. 

Worked in gold, figures of lions are inlaid in a bracelet with precious and semi-precious 
stones, in circles, crescents and triangles (in the Peshawar Museum, ASIAR, igig-ao, PI. 
XXIV. C) ; they encompass the axis of movement at the places of shoulder and hip joints 
with flames of their jewel colours. In the mediaeval stone sculptures, a fleece of curls (PI. II ; 
however damaged) or a scroll (PI. LXXVII) mark the joints of these animals full of Power 
(sakti) and rhythmic movement. 

The Sardula, complete with rider, and the fighting knight are carved in ivory, in Bcgram. 

Kramrisch, ‘Indian Sculpture’, Fig. 02. 

*“* Cf. also Gadannal temple: Badoh, Gwalior, ASIAR, 191Q-20, PI. XLIII. b., figure 
of a large lion on the plinth of the temple. 

*®^ See note 122. On Orissan temples a Siqiha ‘flies’ or leaps from the apex of the large 
Gavak§a. Also in Bengal ; Temple in Ghutgaria. ASIAR. 1925-26. PI. IX.c ; and, at the 
corresponding height from a corbel of the Sikhara, on temples of the Kumaon hills, etc. The 
Lion seated, is frequently placed below the Amalaka, in Oissa. See also note 83, and infra. 

’"* The Lion and the Sardula appear at different periods, in the various schools, in 
different parts of- the sacred architecture: the lion figures as lowermost section of the pillar 
of Pallava templc.s, as bracket in the Calukyan buildings, lion or Sardula are brackets of 
capitals in the Mapdapas of Candela temples in Central India, etc ; on the wall, in proc'ession 
in friezes on the base of Hoysala temples, etc. etc. 

Sardula and Makara are hypostases of parts of the Kirttimukha, i.e., the Lion and 'the 
Dragon, but they each have a body being fully ‘animal’. Kirttimukha and Makara, Sardula 
and Makara, are frequently carved near each other and are also combined (PI. L) ; on the 
side slab of the door steps of the Narayana Temple, Aihole (Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan 
Architecture’, op. cit. p. 50, P'ig. 16), etc. These carvings are related in their themes to 
thbse on the threshold of the G'arbhagrha ; the ‘Lion face’, a long scroll issuing from its 
mouth is for example on the side of the door steps of the Sambhulinga temple in Kundgol 
(Cousens, l.c., PI. XCII). 
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This protean animal made by art, has alvvaj's the body of a lion, and in its 
more important versions, also its face. It is a .symbolic shape and corresponds, 
within manifestation, to the Face of Glorj% the Mask of the Asura.*®*. 

The original position of the Lion shape is in the corners of the Uttara Vedi, 
the High Altar. Similarly too, the Lions have their places in the corners of the 
Throne of the Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) or of Shrya,'*® the Sun-god, and of 
the Buddha. The Sinihasana, the lion throne, is the figured equivalent of the 
Uttara \’edi. Thus, on the temple, the lions are not only at the bottom, on the 
\'edi, but also on top, on the Vedi of the Sikhara, wdiere they support the stainless 
Amalaka ; they are also carved below the .section of the Sikhara called Vedi, where 
the Lion (called Udar-simha, the ‘flying’ lion, in Orissa) springs on a corbel from 
its body. ' 

Vak, uttered Word, the Lioness, is as dangerous as she is beneficent, such 
is her nature as an element of the sacrifice and also as the Word which is the 
substance of the universe. The Lioness is Power, is Sakti;"‘ Vak, one with her 
in power and eft'ect, is Maya or Prakrti, Nature. She is the power and effect of 
•Paramesvara, the Supreme Lord, the Lion. This makes the Kirttimukha, the 
Face of Glor}% and the Sardula, who is Vak and Prakrti, so closely connected in 
the carvings of the temple (PI. LXXV'II). The Siirdula shares'the features of 
lion and dragon, and has the body of the lion the ^ardula is more body than 
head ; with powerful curved chest and sinuous thighs it rears ; this mounting wave 
is its natural sliaije and gait “for just as man walks two footed and erect, so did 
the animals walk two footed and erect (S.B. III. 7. 3. I) when they, as images 
discharged by creative thought (Pas3mnti Vak), embodied the Word in its fiery 
Splendour (tejassabda). 

The Sardulas, carved on the temples are images of the words which had lain 
dormant in the unmanifest; they lift their heads and toss their manes, in close 


t>ardulas, half animal body, half scroll, the latter issuing from its mouth ; and a 
Kirttimukha, the centre of a scroll torus similarU originated, arc part of the mouldings of a 
pillar (FI. LXXIII from Kckind, Kajputana). Both these symbols are amongst the most 
frequently employed motives of archi.tecturai carvings. 

A plethora of isardulas and Siqihas for example is on the rock-cut Pafica-Pandava 
Mandapam in Mamallapuram (seventh century A.D.) where the seated Lion shape is also the 
lower part of the shaft of the pillar ; rearing, it is shown on the brackets of their capitals ; 
above the cornice a frieze of Sardulas is at the base of the upper storey. Similar friezes are 
j-cculiar to South Indian temples from then to the 13th century (Vi.?pu temple, Narttainalai, 
Pudukottai) and later. The animal proceeds in its various possibilities, tiger-lion following 
upon a horned dragon-lion with bird-beaked elephant trunk, etc. in permutations familiar 
to scul]jtures of ‘sui)cr-naturar animals from the days of the Indus civilisation. 

The designation ‘leogryph’ is not suitable as the bird component is comparatively 
rare and restricted to the head only. 

‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. XIII. 6. The names of the Lions are “Stainless, 
l^ssencc, Worshipful” and “vSupremc Bliss”, cf. JISOA, vol. X, Kramrisch, ‘Temple, Door, 
Throne, etc.’ p. 216. 

And thus the Vahana of Durga, the Great Goddess. • 

““ While in many of the images the Animal can neither be classified as male nor as 
female, Siqihasanas generally are supported by male ‘lions’ (W. LVl). 
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sequence forming themselves the creeper-pattern, the wave of Prakrti (PI. .X) 
they rear and turn, lashed by their riders, whom they carry on their backs, and 
who are part of the wave, being themselves the Sardula’s counter players. They 
are armed, ready to attack but stayed by the Beast and protected. Perfervidly 
ingenuous, the Beast and the figure of man form a recurrent pattern, rising and 
falling in rhythmic incandescence. Never is the rider thrown off ; when he means 
to attack he is carried along and when he submits he is protected by the Power 
of Nature, and of Rhythm. 

Vak, who is Maya, is the Chimaera, — never slain by Bellerophon. The Greek 
myth tells of him that he, though mortal, after having slain the Chimaera, tried 
to fly to heaven. This temerity was punished by ^Zeus who .caused his fall. The 
animal, full of genius, the Chimaera, such as she 'is widely represented in Indian 
temples, is never killed. Her end comes differently. She vanishes, being Maya, 
illusion, at the moment of Knowledge when she is resorbed in the Universal 
Consciousness. The story of King Dilipa (‘Raghuvamsa’, II. 57-62) tells of this 
moment. 

During twenty-one days King Dilipa accompanied the cow given to him by 
Rsi Vasistha.”'* On the twenty-second day the cow is attacked by a lion. The 
king draws an arrow but his arm is magically numbed. The lion says he is a 
servant of Siva,"* eating his appointed food: Dilipa offers his own body to save 
the cow and asks the Lion to spare the ‘body of his fame’ (yasassariram), his body 
of Splendour (yasas), rather than his mortal body. Th^ Lion consents; when the 
king presents himself to be devoured, the illusion (maya) vanishes. 

Confronted with the realisation by the king of his body of Splendour, the 
terrific Lion is nowhere to be seen for his body itself is made of the S]:)lendour (tejas) 
and is but one Glory of King Dilipa. The t'ame and Glory of the Kings has at 
all times its emblem in the Lion or Tiger."* 

In the group of the ‘Lion and the Man’ (PI. II), the beast with open mouth and 
raised paw is about to devour, but its over-powering presence protects man, defiant, 
supplicating, small and part of the group in the closeness of the contact of its two 
figures and the continuity and response of their themes. Elsewhere the rearing 
Sardula safely carries its rider, while another warrior, with the sword of knowledge 
drawn, crouches below and .seizes the tail of the beast,'" or he proffers the shield 


This is a frequently recurring device, collateral with the door to the Garbhagrha ; 
(Temple in Tumain, Gwalior, ASIAR, 1918-19. PI. Xlla). 

Twenty-one or three times seven is the extent of these worlds ; 22 indicates the 
‘Beyond ’-manifestation (cf. the 21 enclosing stones of the Garhapatya hearth, S.B. VII. 
1. 1. 13 ; VII. 1. 1. 32-35 : the 21 knobs of the golden plate, the sun, which are the sun’s rays, 
shining downwards (cf. S.B. VII. 4.1. 10). 

Lion or tiger not only support and surround the throne of Divinity as His place of 
manifestation ; Siva (Paramesvara) him.self is the Lion, Siva takes the shape of the tiger 
(vyaghra), lion (sirpha), deer (nifga), boar, etc. and of birds (‘Mahabh.arata’, XIII. 45.127-8); 
see also note 108. . 

"* ‘Aitareya Brahmapa’, VII. 4.1. 10. “The Tiger is the Lordly Power (rajanya) of the 
wild animals. The Rajifnya is the Lordly Power’’. 

Lak$mapa Temple, Khajuraho, bracket of Map^apa pillar ; the bracket next to it is 
illustrated on PI. XVIII. 
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of dispassion (vairagya), the protective weapon by which ‘Nature* is held in check. 
If the whole group is placed on the head of an elephant, that “storehouse 
of darkness’*, the Lion, frolicsome after having overcome the darkness, 
scatters the brilliant pearls”* that trickled down from the forehead of the 
elephant.”* The Lion scatters the pearls, but being no ordinary lion but a Sardula, 
metre and rhj'thm itself, the pearls are collected in strings and festoons, in many 
rhythms (PI. LXXVIl). Taken from the ‘storehouse of darkness*, they now 
belong to the Lion ; he gathers their strings in his mouth and as much as he is 
himself part of the Face of Glory, he holds them- and sends them forth as his 
own; or he wears them as a necklace (PI. II) and has his limbs edged with similar 
pearl\" chains of curling fur. ^ 

• The group of the Lion and* man is carved in the round and placed in front of 
the body of the temple. It shows man as he approaches the Centre, under the 
threat of the Lion ; man draws the sword of Knowledge and protects himself from 
Maya with the shield of dispassion. On the walls of the temple and the pillars of 
its halls, man rides the monster, {Sardula, whose prancing gallop has the rhythm 
gf Nature and inspiration.”® Hers is the fiery splendour of creative thought;”^ 
her shape is rhythm itself. This noble beast embodies at the same time the lordly 
powder of the wild animals ; and represents the Lordly power (rajanya) in general ; 
man, who rides it, copes with it, is particularly the Ksatriya, the warrior, the royal 
knight;”* it is his body of Fame (yasassariram), his ro5^al Splendour.”® 


In South Indian temples the rearing Sardula (Vyala), is the general theme of Mancjapa 
pillars such as those of the Kalyaria Mandapa, Margasahesvar Temple, Virincapuram, ASIAR, 
igi9-20, PI. Vila. The Sardula above the elephant is equal to the Sardula above the Makara ; 
the Sardula moreover fre(iuently has the trunk of an elephant. 

“Like a lion who having overcome that storehouse of darkness, the elephant, jumps 
about scattering brilliant pearls”; Sirpur stone inscription, Sth-Qth century ; ‘Ep. Ind.*, XI. 
p. 190. “Lion intent upon vanquishing the heavenly elephants”; “large pearls hanging from 
the mouths of the lions acquired by breaking open the temples of the elephants*’ (‘Adipurai;a*, 
231-32 ; I. A. vol. XIV, p. 105) ; cf. strings of beads issuing from the mouth of the Sardula, on 
the back slab of Buddhist images, for example, from Nalanda, ASIAR, 192S-29, PI. LVII. 

This is a more facile way of acquisition than having to extract the pearl from the jaws 
of that other embodiment of darkness,, the Dragon. 

“Pearls that trickled down from the foreheads of the elephants of his (the king’s) enemies 
that were slain by him as by a lion”; Gurjara Grant, about Saka 417. ‘Indian Antiquary’, 
XIII. p. 84.^ 

The ^^ardula, difiterent from the Kirttimuklia, is not shown as out-breathing. She is 
either inhaling or retaining the breath, commuting it into power (see infra). 

The head of the Sardula proper is also without the component “Death head” which belongs 
to the Kirttimuklia i)roi)cr ; being Vak, she is Life. 

The Sardula is at the same time the form of Pasyanti Vak and Tejas&bda as well as of 
Virala Sabda, the Word which is the ‘rhythmical body* of the universe. 

The group of the Sardfila (and the knight) has been taken to refer in Orissan temples 
to the KesarT dynasty (M. M. Ganguly, op. cit. p. 203); there the Lion is shown rearing with 
its triumphant rider ; in front, below the lion is the small figure of an elephant — and in the 
*Hoysala* temples of the Deccan to a ruler of that dynasty (Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan Architec--^ 
ture*, op. cit. p. 105). It is represented on carved panels (Muktesvar temple, Bhuvanesvar, 
(Jrissa, loth century ; Tripurantaka temple, Balagamve, Dharwar, 107) and as statuary 
carved in the round the group of the Lion and man are placed on the ridge of the widely 
projected Sukan^sa (Dak.sina Kedaresvara temple, Balagamve, c. 1075 A.D. ; also temple at 
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The most exalted temple-type, the Meru, must be built by a Ksatriya oply as 
its patron, the architect being a Brahmana or a Vaisya.*’*^ The royal patron is 
most closely identified with his temple by the symbol of the Sardula. On the walls 
of the temples of the Candella dynasty, in Central India, images of the Sardula 
alternate with images of the Apsaras and other goddesses (PI. III). 

The Bardula, an animal of perfervid ingenuity, composed of rhythm, is an 
embodiment per artem of the Lion, fhe Lordly Power of the wild beasts, who is 
Prakrti, ^akti, Maya. This image, composed of Rhythm, is Vak. Vak is Life 
(‘Aitareya Brahmana,’ X. 6. 38). The pilgrim who circumambulates the temple 
and whose eyes dwell on its images “wanders in the trek of the Apsaras and the 
Gandharvas and the wild beasts’’ (RV. X. 136. 6). He is cognizant of all that is 
knowable in this universe, says the commentator, he is qualified to confront and to 
ride the Sardula. 


Rattehalli, Dharwar ; PI. CXII) exactly as, for example, on the Visvanatha temple, Khajnraho, 
and at the place where in Orissan temple (Lihgaraja) the Lion above the elephant spring.s forth. 

This scene has been interi)reted as representing a patronymic legend related in an inscrip- 
tion from Gadag (‘Ind. Ant.’ II. p. 301) explaining the origin of the Hoy-sala dynasty which 
implies the slaying of the tiger and its subsequent adoption as emblem of the Hoy-sola ("slay 
or Sala”) dynasty. The tiger in the image of the Sardula, however, is never reijrcscnted as 
slain. This local adaptation of an universal Indian .symbol is of secondary interest only. 

. 12S jjqjj crests and lion flags ; the latter arc described in the ‘Adipurapa’, l.c. ; "On the 

lion flags, lions about to spring, api>eared intent upon vanquishing the heavenly elephants. 
The large pearls hanging from the faces of the lions looked like fame acquired by breaking 
open the temples of great elephants’’. The lion is "dharma’’. It figures on the flags of sun 
said moon, ‘Vigpudharmottara’, HI. LXVH. 8 ; LXVIII. 3. 

• See part V. note 42, p. 143. 

Royal patronage. Lion and Sardtila, the many images of Sakti, and the Mithuha groups, 
seem to belong to the world of the K§atriya. The architect, it is enjoined, should be a Tantrik ; 
p. 10. 
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Surasundarl, which means Celestial Beauty, is but one of the names 
and t 3 ’pes in which the image of Sakti is carved on the walls of the 
temple. Sakti is Energj'^, the primordial Power and substance of the world. 
Ma^’a, — the \'isible world, measurable in its forms, — belongs to Brahman as 
6akti (‘Vedanta Sutra’ I. IV, 1-7). She is herself the “ability to act’’;“* 
her image is placed next to that of an\' of the gods. Bj'^ her activity she 
attracts and helps the devotee; she is his guide and appeals to all. While every 
man is not equipped for riding the Sardula, he may be led by Sakti and grasp the 
meaning of her hands (hasta),*®' postures and actions. While the Siirdula is the 
‘angel’ of active man, the various images of Sakti assist his contemplative and 
passive nature. The images of Sardula (Vj'ala), and Sakti are collateral; they 
alternate on the walls of the temples of Khajuraho and on the capitals of the pillars 
(Pis. Ill, XVIII). The rearing body of the animal and the shape of the woman 
are seen to swa\' in similar cur\'es ; thej’’ are one in nature and form though different 
in functions and appearance, for Sakti is Vak, the “active power of Brahman 
proceeding from him” (RV. X. 125) and the t^ardula is Vak. 


The plan, with the fretted outline of the buttressed fort, of the temple (P'igs. on 
pp. 251, etc.) is akin to a yantra or linear diagram used b\' the worshipper for a 
localisation of each of the aspects and powers of God in their hierarchy with regard 
to the Centre, the immovable Principle. In the Sri-\-antra, the various positions are 
held by goddesses or powers who are known as Yoginis,”" conjoint energies by 
whom is effected the work of the Transcendental Power, Maha-Sakti. The 3 ’^ arc 
placed in the 3 ’antra in a hierarch 3 ’ of position, proceeding inward and corresponding 
to an increasing secrec 3 ^ and sacrcdness until the centre is reached where the 
Supreme Yogini is, the Maha-Sakti. Close to the perimeter, yet secret in tjieir 
power, arc a group of Yoginis; where the 3 ’’ reside is the Place of Fulfilment of All 
Hopes (sarvasaparipuraka-cakra). Tliev' arc the Attractions (akar.sini) of and by the 
intellect (buddhi), of and b 3 '^ the sense of “I” ness (ahaiikara), of and by the faculties 
of knowledge and action who, decked in love provoking fashion, draw towards them- 
.selves the intellect, the notion of “I” ne.ss, all the faculties of knowledge and action, 
the senses and the bod 3 % thought and memor 3 ' and while they overwhelm them and 


’Samarangapasutradhara’, LVII. 645. 

‘Sak’ means “to be able to do sometliing” ; ‘ti’ denotes capability. 

‘ilasta’ is an attitude of arm and hand, or of the hand only ; it is a near synonym of 
‘niudra’. The action, .shown by the respective gesture, convey.s one or many definite meanings. 

’■* ‘Tatitrar.ija-Tantra,’ ch. IV, 72-73 ; in the Sriyantra, 16 Saktis (gupta yoginis), the 
Attractions, are stationed on the i6 lotu.s-pclals near the circumference of the circle. Outside 
the circle, and within the square enclosure of the yantra are the Dikpalas, the Guardians of 
the regions and other groups of divinities. The Avaraiia-devatas, the, surrounding divinities, in 
both these zones, have their images and correspondences on the walls of the temple. — Yoginis 
are attendants of various cla.sses of the Great Goddess who is herself called Yogini (‘Jiianarnavtt 
Tantra’, XVI. 140 f. ‘Tantraraja Tantra’, V. 28. Comm. Manorama.) 
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fulfil their desire they leave them, increased in power, in the region where 'hopes 
and desires attain their multifarious objects. With the help of these Saktis a 
transformation is then effected of the mind (manovikara), the faculties and the rest ; 
they approach the Centre in which thefe is no separateness. 

It is in this sense that a further group of beauteous Saktis is described as Maids 
(paricarika) and others are called Messengers (dutr) of the Transcendental Power, 
the Maha-Sakti. In their lotus-haiids they carry, each of them, a ‘nnidra’, a 
raiment, a mirror and various kinds of vessels'*® (Pis. XI, XII, XIV, XLI, LI). 

The Saktis or Yoginis are working energies subservient to the Great Sakti. 
On the walls of the temples they are figured in all directions as Cele.stial Beauties. 
They perform this work by the side of the gods whose activity their presence 
releases. Indian astrology knows the Yogini as a cosmic power. It moves fro'm 
day to day, from place to place, in all directions. 

By the side of the eight Regents of the directions of space, by the side of each 
of the several groups of gods, the Celestial Beauties are placed embodied in their 
archetypal forms. They display them in rhythms and gestures and by their 
attributes which they have in common with the Yoginis. 

In the macrocosm they operate as branches and part aspects of the Transcen- 
dental Power, conjointly with the Supreme Principle as Yoga-maya, the mani- 
festation of the universe. In the microcosm, ^'ith reference to man, Yoga-maya is 
the power of reintegration ; the Yoginis are maids and messengers, the ‘angels’ of 
the Transcendental Power. The Attractions in the outer circle of the yantra, the 
Celestial Beauties on the walls of the temple, serve man, the devotee ; they satisf}’^ 
his response to them so that, increased in power, released from their attractions and 
transformed, he proceeds in his devotion towards G(k 1 in the innernio.st sanctuary 
of his heart and in the temple. They help man towards reintegration, akin to those 
celestial damsels (apsaras) who appear at the time when he, a knower of Brahman 
departs from this world “Him approach 500 celestial damsels, 100 carrying 
scented powders, saffron, turmeric and the like, in their hands, 100 cari-ying fruits, 
100 carrying various ornaments and 100 carrying garlands. They adorn him with 
ornaments befitting Brahma himself. Thus adorned with Brahma ornaments and 
knowing Brahman he goes to Brahman.’’'’® 

The Celestial Beauties belong to the Avarana-devatas, “surrounding divi- 
nities”. Their number is large. Their figures are repeated on the temj)les, all 
round the walls, to either side of each god, and as on the Kandariya and Devi 
Jagadamba Temples, in all the three belts of sculpture. (Pis. I and III). Such 
supererogation in carving their figures, alike in type yet indefinitely modified in 
each instance by a particular rhythmical consistency, shows repetition itself as a 
power in whose comprehensive rhythm are interwoven the images in rows and 
storeys. It is made concrete by art in the figures of the gods and the celestial 
women who, though they resemble the human shape, are unlike it. For the divine 
(daiva) and the human fonn “are born from one parentage. The divine form is 


'®® In the yantra of Bhuvanesvari, the Maids (paricarika) have their place outside the lotus- 
IJetals ; ‘Saradatilaka’, cH. IX, 38 — ^40 ; the Messengers (duti) surround the Primordial 55 akti 
imaged as Triputa (ch. X. 92). 

'*® ‘Kaugitaki Brahmaijia Upani§ad’, I. 4. 
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endowed with more intellect (buddhi). The human form is not so endowed with 
intellect.'’”* 

The form of the Celestial Beauties is of embodied intellect; by art this in- 
tellectual (paramarthika) body is made concrete.*’* It is different from the physical 
Ixxly of flesh and bones and wdiich is of the earth. The qualities of the celestial 
body arc those of the atmosphere, pervaded as it is by the light of the sun and 
where blows the wind and the gale of the Spirit. It is the region of movement ; the 
celestial bodies are built up by movement onh^ In the “air-world” (bhuvas; 
antariksa) the gods dwell; man moves in it and breathes. In its movement, his 
living body is of the air-world and one in nature with that of the gods. Indian 
sculpture, whose subject is the gods, knows only of this celestial body. It consists 
of movement and is resilient with the breath that courses in its smooth channels. 

Other names and forms, other image of Sakti are : Apsara,*” Nataka,*'** 
Yaksinl”'' and Dig Devi.*’® Being active pow'er and causal stress, her image is an 
embodiment of movement ; as Apsara she is the movement in the atmosphere, as 
Yaksini she is the movement in vegetation, as Nataka she is the movement in the 
bodj' of man and is shown as a dancer. Her iconography^ describes her various 
‘places’; they are not sharply defined. Her associates, such as bough ‘and tree 
(ftalabhanjika ; PI, LX)*” and flowering vines (PI. XVIII) declare her images as 
Yaksini. 

Vibrant power is the celestial beauty of her images ; they all resemble the 
Great Goddess whose ‘eyebrows are the entrance arches of the Palace of the Lord 
of Love’*’* and whose eyes are like fishes, playing in the lake of the beauty of her 


‘Matsya Purana’, ch. CXLV. 14-16. 

‘Garuda Purapa’, ch. XV. 45-68. 

Aijsara.s are the celestial dancers in Indra’s heaven (Pis. LXVIII, XL). Their 
name signifies "moving in the water’’, in the celestial vapour ; they arc the movement in the 
atmosphere while the Yak§inis are the movement in the trees. 

'J'he Aixsarfis are the consorts of the Gandharvas and are also known as Suranganas or 
celestial damsels (cf. Surasundari). The ‘Tantraraja Tantra’, IV. 58-70, tells how to control 
Apsara and Yaksini. 

Nataka, as a rule, is the designation of the dancing female figures on the walls of the 
temples; cf. "Mayamata”, XVIII. 6, where Vyala ( = Sardula) and Nataka appear by the side 
of each other. 

Yakijinis (‘Tantraraja-tantra’, XVII. 50-53) are young and beautiful woman-spirits in 
fine raiments who give the Sadhaka all worldly goods he may desire. In this limited function, 
howex er, they carry the heritage of their past when Yak§a was equivalent with Divinity (Devata ; 
see also the images representcxl and inscribed in Barhut, Barua, op. cit.). 

‘’® Dig DevTs or Dig Nayikas are the Women of the Quarters ; they arc frequently referred 
to in inscriptions (Candela Inscr. ‘Ep. Ind.’ I. p. 212 ; inscription from Ittagi, dated A.D. 1112. 
‘Iq). Ind.’ XIII. p. 36 f.) of which some, for example, ‘Ep. Ind.’ XIII. p. 205, descrilw how 
the “precious pearls of the king’s stainless virtues adorn the girdles of the Ladies of the 
Quarters of vSjiace’’ or how the Dignayikas "wove the fame (of the king) into pearl strings 
wliich they ever wore’’ (‘Ind. Ant.’ VI. p. 65, grant of Govinda II Rathor, 750-810 A.D.). 

The grou]} of the ‘Woman and Tree’ is known as Salabhanjika ; or Salabhafiji (S. S. 
LXVI. 30-32). Cf. Coomaraswamy, ‘Yak^as’, I. p. 32 f. 

The Ssrilabhanjika is fretiuently carved on the brackets of capitals or forms the bracket of 
the Ucchfdaka (Pis. XVIII, LX). 

The Nataka, PI. LXIV, also forms a bracket, but of the ceiling of the Matj^apa. 

‘Brahman^a Ihiraiia, Lalita Sahasranama’, 6. 
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face. This beauty in her belongs to God and is His reflex ; He is seen himself to 
assume the state of Sakti so that he may be confronted by His own felicity with all 
its contents. “• Sakti reflects by her Form (rupam) the Light (prakasa) which is 
God.*^® She mirrors the Light of Consciou.sness-Bliss (cidananda). Because .she 
acts as its mirror, she is also shown holding a mirror in her hand (PI. XIV).‘®‘ If 
the boughs of her tree are like her arms and the curves of the creeper like her own 
movement, if the tree-woman is one idea and composition, the mirror- woman is 
another type or sculptured group of Sakti; the former being a reiteration of the 
underlying theme by two kinds of shape, that of vegetation and that of woman, 
their interplay, affinity, and identity as movement, the latter enacting the drama 
of the reflection se^n in the mirror and of the living being. “The reflection of the 
face seen in the mirror is nothing in itself as separated from the face; so is the 
living creature (jiva) in itself nothing, a reflection of Consciousness in the mind — 
that self-abiding Consciousness in its true state am I” says Supreme Conscious- 
ness of itself. Sakti exemplifies it, on her own level, with luxurious grace and 
sadness, or any of the emotions which belong to the human face. 

While Sakti looks at herself in the mirror or experiences herself in her move- 
ment to which she yields, while she produces it, she becomes conscious of henself in 
any of her shapes and wondering she knows and greets herself. 

Wondering she enters the palace of her/iJerson and touches her body in a new 
awareness (Pis. XIII, XV, XVI) while she discovers her egoity, her own and 
particular “I’ ’ness in the many tasks which she performs as part and maid of the 
Great Goddess. 

In her wondrous beauty, where the ‘per.son’ meets her Power, Sakti bends over 
Ahahkara, the “1“ concept, which is but henself tainted by her entry into this 
world of duality (Pis. XVIII, XIX). The goddess is near to losing her divinity 
while her beauty becomes animated by emotions (Pis. LX, LXIV, XIII). So 
far and no further do these angels descend for the sake of the souls in bondage 
(pasu) whom they introduce to the higher hierarchy. 


This relation is’ that of the ‘enjoyer’ and the ‘enjoyed’ (bhokla ; bhoRya). 
Abhinavagupta who lived at the lime when the most ingenuous and diversified images of Sakli 
were carved (c. looo A.D.) says : “The God of unsurpassed felicity is called the ciijo3'er. 
Desire and such other contents of His self arc what he enjoys. It is for this reason only that 
he assumes the state of Sakti’’ (‘Tantraloka’, si. iqo ; comm.). 

'140 beauty of Sakti lies in the coincidence of her form and meaning, it is a projection 
of her image as it is in God, into visibility by means of art. Her perfection is not only in her 
dance of productive intentness (Pis. XXI, XXII), but also in her destructive will as the dancer 
of death. Camun^fa, the seventh Matrka, is carved as a dancer, on mediteval temples (Uhfdcswar 
Temple, ‘Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Inst.’, vol. IV. Pig. 7) ; and in earlier reliefs. 

The mirror is “pure knowledge’’ (V.D. III. ch. XRVIIl. i6). The mirror is one of the 
attributes of ParvatT, and also the Lotus flower. — Goddess and mirror within a lotus flower in 
full bloom arc carved in Barhut (Barua, op. cit. PI. XXXI). 

Lata is both creeper and woman ; a slender girl, any w'oman. 

‘Hastauia'laka’, 3 (Sayariacarya, ‘t?ankara Digvijaya’). 

Hindu, Buddhist (PI. XXXVIII) and Jain (PI. XX) images are referred to here without 
discrimination as the principle “Sakti” is realised by the orthodox and also the unorthodox 
dfc voices and craftsmen afike. 

The problem ot egoity (ahafikara) is particularly given shape in mediaeval Indian sculpture. 
It may be due to some extent to the infiltration of new, Northern elements (Gujars, Ahirs, 
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India thinks in images; the image (murti) itself is beheld as a divinity. 
^‘Murti (image), the wife of Dharma (the Order of things in the cosmos and 
Righteousness in man), is Form, luminous and charming. Without her, the 
Supreme Spirit (Paramatman), whose abode is the whole universe, would be without 
support. Her charm and attractions are those of the Anima Mundi, cosmic 
vitality, active in the middle region (antariksa), in space. There the temple has 
its extension. 


etc.) into the people of India, and intensified by the strain and apprehension caused by the 
Muslim invasion. 

Its exjnression differs in kind and degree in the various sculptures (Pis. XIV, XII, XVI, 
XVII) not only in their countenance but throughout the whole figure or also the whole group 
and its parts. The perfection of movement has not everywhere tlie same serenity (PI. XX 
against Pis. XVIII, XIX). Vehement in its resilience it finds its balance in the upper part 
of the bo<ly (PI. XX) ; in another image the body stiffens in dancing frenzy in a vertical of 
high tension (PI. XXI). Emotional overemphasis leads to a tortured expression of some of the 
figures, to a cramped linear movement (of the fluttering scarves, for example, Pis. XXI, 
LXIII), to harshness in the contrast of modelled form and the flat ground of the relief (PI. XI), 
to a violent antithesis of light and the deepest shadows (PI. XXI) and to an elimination of 
modelling (PI. LTV) in sculptures of a subsequent i)hase. Starkly assertive, the ‘‘I’* conceit 
subjects the ‘curves of life’, the sinuosities of the vibrant form of Sakti, to impervious accents 
(PI. LIV). They lend zest and incisiveness to some of the carvings* (PI. XLH) while in less 
gifted hands (Pis. XL, LXIII) tliey deaden Indian sculpture.- 
‘Brahmavaivarta Purapa’, TI. i. 145. 
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THE IMAGES OF IMMANENT BREATH 


The celestial dancers, the Apsaras, have their bodies built not of the gross 
substance of earth, such as flesh and bones, but of the attributes of air consisting 
of movement, "bending, stretching, jumping and running”."* Thus she dances 
at the festival of the gods in Indra’s heaven (PI. LX VIII; 'Mahabharata*. III. 
43. 28-32). Gandharvas jn^he the music and join in the dance in Indra’s city 
Amaravati. That he enters Amaravati is said of a dying persoii he is released 
of the earthly sheath of his body as is the initiate, who enters the inner temple. 

In full worship there is always dancing and singing before the Devata 
for his entertainment. This is Rajasika Puja, expansive worship of God. 
In Sattvika Puja, in which is worshipped tlie Essence (Sat), the Supreme 
Spirit, the dance is that of the mind and the senses. It is the dance 
of Sakti in her various forms. These ape carved on the walls of the temple 
(Pis. XXI, XXII, LXIV) and show their "body of movement” which belongs 
to the air and is supported by immanent breath. For the air, when 
inhaled, is changed ; it is believed to increase in volume by the heat of the body ; 
not all of it is exhaled, the major part of its increase remaining. Thus the vital 
forces are increased and also the lightness of the body; the more the air (prana) 
is kept in, the lighter becomes the body."" Tliis is the object of the 
control of breath (pranayama) which is a prerequisite in the training of a Yogi. 
The lightness of the body (laghutva; ’8vet. Up.’ II. 13) is felt in its effect as a 
soaring, a staying in the air. The power of levitation, inwardly experienced 
through breath, releases the images of the dancing, flying hosts of gods, of Apsaras 
and Gandharvas, of the Vidyadharas, the wizards and of numberless Ganas 
and other celestials (Pis. XXIII, LllI, LXIX, LXXIV, LXV, XXIV, LV). ' 

Pranayama is part of the knowledge of the sculptor by actual practice or by 
his awareness of it. Another means of concrete realisation, similarly at his 
command is by touch, as practised in Nyasa, the ritual act of assigning or locating 
divinity at its proper place in his own living body and in the form of the image. 
Such a constantly repeated concrete experience by touch of shape three dimensional, 
rounded and also breathing, is part of the equipment of the craftsman, as a Sildhaka 
and Yogi. He applies it creatively on the image which he caiwes. Pranayama and 


"• ‘Garuija Puraya’ XV. 25. The body consists of the five elements : earth, water, fire, 
air and ether. Skin, bones, nerves, hair and flesh arc the five attributes of earth ; bending, 
running, jumping, etc., are the five attributes of the air. 

This meaning is implied in. Mbh. VII. 7. 20. 

* "* The air inhaled (puraka) increases in volume by the heat of the body 5 times while it 

is restrained or the breath is held (kumbhaka) and when exhaled (rccaka) two-fifths only jiass 
out and the remaining three-fifths are retained. 
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Nyasa develop in him a subtle sense of the living form, not only sustained, but also 
shaped, as it were, by breath. In his carvings he makes palpable the ‘body of 
breath’ by a modelling in which the shape of man, free from the gross weight of 
the earth, the bones and muscles which belong to it, is given transubstantiated form 
as the breathing body of the gods. 

With breath restrained the vaulted chest (PI. LXXIX) lifts the sentient face 
into regions where pain is no more but a memory (PI. XXV), and offerings are 
made of sound from many instruments (Pis. XXVII, XXVIII, LV), or full of 
detachment, the flight is across clouds of ignorance. They are cut by the sword 
of knowledge in the hand of the Vid3'adhara. Ganas are often seen flying in crowds 
and Vidyadharas are accompanied by Apsaras or they fly singly. Trenchant, 
their backs arched like scimitars, with sword drawn and mace swung across their 
heaving shapes, the Devas soar fighting (PI. XXI II); in another relief they are 
composed into a pattern of the cosmic wheel (PI. LX IX) which keeps rolling through 
the cycles of time, they urge it on wielding their swords and driven themselves in 
its rotation ; knowledge is ground by the wheel of time and its swish is the rhythm 
of a ceiling panel. 

Breath, the vital manifestation of the Spirit, is the support and prime mover 
of all action ^it is .shown having formed a body of its own which is particularly that 
of the Ganas (Pis. LXV, XXIV, etc.). They are mere quantities (gana = quantity), 
look like windbags (PI. LXV), hosts of them. Their bodies inflated by air race 
in gu.sts across the atmosphere, support the Vimanas, the chariots of the gods 
(PI. XXIV), and produce the music out of the .sound which is immanent in the 
ether and in the air. Full of it, they play it on different in.struments and make it 
as articulate as their air-borne, air-filled bodies are made by the sculptor. They 
— and not caryatids — carrv the superstructure and walls of the temple (Pis. LIU. 
LX VI, XXXIX). 

The inward realisation of lightness, weightlessness, non-existence of the 
physical body in a state of concentration on the Supreme Spirit and on His mani- 
festation, the Word, and the hearing of its music are shown in the images of the 
Ganas who, while resembling the shape of man, are unlike it. Their bodies made 
of breath move in the air. 

“Breath goes out with the sound HA and enters again with the sound SA; the 
living being is jndecd always repeating the mantra Ham-Sa. Ham-Sa’’ (‘Garuda- 
Purana’, XV. 78). Breathing is the rhythmic formula which is constantly said of 
itself. The Hamsa mantra is the “seed of the Universe’’, the breath of life (prana- 
bija). Its visual .s^mibol is the Hamsa, the royal mallard, celestial swan (Pis. XLII. 
LXXV) who is the vahana of Brahman. “The Hamsa dwelling in the Light . . .’“ 
signifies the unity of Paraniatman, the Lord beyond and without qualities, and all 
that has preceded from him. It is thus also His symbol as Antaratman, the 
immanent Spirit (‘Saradatilaka’, XXI. 64 f) which is consciousness as the 
manifestation of Supreme Consciousness (Cit). 

In the shape of the celestial swan it is carved anywhere on the base of the 
Prasada or on the ceiling of the Mandapa, flocks of birds in shapes ever renewed in 


Haiiisavati Rk. RV. IV. 40.5 ; ‘Vaj. S.’ XII. 14 ; S.B. VI. 7.3.11 ; ‘Kathopani§ad’, V. 2. 
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the course of thousands of years/** in procession, or in couples confronting each 
other. Where, as in PI. LXXV, a lotus in flower is shown between two swans, the 
words addressed to the Goddess have found a visible equivalent ; “I worship that 
pair of swans who are Ham and Sa, dwelling in the mind of the Great, who subsist 
entirely on the honey of the blooming lotus of Knowledge” (‘Saundarya 
Lahari’, 38). 

As form (rupam) and figure (akrti) of a verbal symbol, the Hamsa bird carved 
on the temples means that union towards which fly the hosts of celestials, the 
Ganas, Vidyadharas and Gandharvas and whose dancers are the Apsaras. They 
are given form, are bodied forth by art as images of the power and the movement 
of the Breath and the Spirit. 


From Mauryan capitals (3rd Century B.C. ; Rampurva) to contemporary South Indian 
temple reliefs and metal lamps. The Sasanian shape of the bird proved to be the most endurinp 
(PI. XLII). The Haipsa, except in the classical, “illusionistic” representation of the Kani§ka 
casket is but rarely shown flying (PI. LXVII) ; even though they surround flying Vidyadharas, 
the birds are not represented in flight. 
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MITHUNA 

The State of Being a Coupee 


“Just as a man closely embraced by a beloved woman knows nothing more 
of a without or a within, so also does the Person (the spiritual person of man) 
embraced by the ‘prognostic’ (prajfiatmana) Spirit know nothing more of a without 
or a within. This is his true form in which his desire is satisfied, the Spirit and 
the whole of his* desire. He has no desire any more, nor any pain.’’ 
(‘Brhadaran 5 'aka Upanisad’, IV. 3.21),*'” 

This state wliich is “like a man and a woman in close embrace’’ is a symbol 
of Moksa, final release or re-union of the two Principles, the Essence (Puru.sa) 
and Nature (Prakrti). This symbol is carved, on the door jambs of the Garbhagrha 
and on the walls of the temple, repeatedly, in the many forms in which limbs are 
conjoined in close embrace (Pis. XXX-XXXIV).’** The name of this conjoint 
s 5 unbol of Purusa and Prakrti, as Moksa, is Mithuna, ‘the state of being a 
couple’. *“ 

Mithuna as symbol of Mok.sa, ultimate release, means a union, like that of 
the Fire and its burning power, which is inseparable from, and in, the Fire from 
the beginning. Mithuna as practi.sed and beheld by the Sadhaka is a re-union, 
for in the beginning the Purusa, the Essence, was “like a man and a woman in 
clo.se embrace. It desired a second. Himself the Purusa divided into two. So 
were bom man and wife. He united himself to her’’ (‘Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad’, I. 4. 1-4).“- 

Prakrti as Supreme Sakti is within God, hidden in His own qualities 
(‘Svetasvatara Upani.sad’, IV. 10). Within Him, b\^ means of his mind (manas), 
he entered into union (Mithuna) with the unspoken Word (Viik) (S.B. VI. 1. 2. G). 
The divine ‘bi-unity’ comes about by “Siva’s need of Sakti for accomplishing the 
enjoyment of unredeemed man (pa.su, lit. the animal) and his final release’’ 
(Srikumara in ‘Tatparyapradipika’, the commentary on ‘Tattvaprakasa’ I. 3). 

Man’s separation from God and the world of dichotomy in which he lives 
result from the bi-sexual polarity in divinity, and from the subsequent exter- 


■ Translated b\’ Coomaraswamy in ‘La Doctrine de la "Biunitd” Divine’, B.T., 1937. 
pp. 289-301. 

' The ‘Tantraraja Tantra’, XXI. 88-96 treats of the offerings made to the 50 Mithunas. 

* "’ Mithuna as an enrichment on the door-jarabs (sakha) of the Garbhagrha is enjoined 
to be carved in the ‘Brhat Saiphita’ TV, ‘Hayaar^apaficaratra’, ‘Agnipuraija’ CIV. 30 ; 
‘Samarahgatiasutradhara’, XL. 30-34 ; etc. 

The earliest IMithuna yet known is carved on one of the earliest historical monuments yet 
known, i.e., of about the and century B.C. in Saiici, Stui)a II. Marshall-Foucher, ‘The 
Monuments of Sanchi’, PI. LXXVII. 20a. Mithuna is one of the permanently recurrent 
themes of Indian sculpture. A ‘classical’ Mithuna, on a gold ornaijient, is reproduced in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’, 1912, p. 283. * 

'The Buddhistic connotation of Mithuna is the union of Buddha and Prajna. 

See note 151. 
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nalisation of the Conscious Siva as the object of his own Self-enjoyment. In» ofder 
to regain the primordial wholeness (Brahmajnana) the yogin practises bodily, 
mental and intellectual percises and the devotee (sadhaka) observes the rites as 
his means of accomplishing (sadhana) final release. In such exercise (yoga) there 
is a coupling (maithuna) of the active and the changeless Principles. 

The symbolic union (yoga) in the flesh with the assistance of a Sakti may be 
practised only by Sannyasins who are far advanced on the road to metaphysical 
realisation, while the highest class of Avadhuta'"" does not require this sacrament 
and may not unite with a woman. The Sadhana in which the Sadhaka is assisted by 
his Sakti is called Lata-sadliana.^"® In its performance the Sakti is as much woman 
(lata) as she is a vine or creeper (lata). “As the creeixT embraces the tree on all 
sides, so do thou embrace me“ (‘Atliarva Veda’, VI. 8.4.). “For when one is with a 
mate, he is whole and complete” (‘Satapatha Brahmana’, X. §. 2. 8.).‘^' Thus 
Gauri is described as Ardhangf, the ^lalf of Siva’s body, “embracing Siva as the 
Madhava creeper clasps the young Amra tree with her bosom like a cluster of 
blossoms”. (‘Yogavasistha, Nirvanaprakarana’, XVIII. 8). 

Gods and ascetics therefore should be represented in their love sport (krida. 
Ilia) on the walls of temples'^” but ascetics practising the game of love should not 
figure on the habitations of men^*’® for their game is none of the three purposes of 
life.^®° It is a symbol of final release, its fourth and ultimate purpose. 


Avaclhuta is a man who is above caste and the ordered life (asraiiia ; i.c., its four 
successive stages as celibate student, householder, recluse and Sannyasin) and ever 
coiilcm]:>lates the vSiiiireine vSpirit only. The lowest type of these Sannyasins live in tlie family. 
In the third class, conforming with the rules of Yoga and Bhoga, the vSaiinyasin may satisfy 
the desire of a woman who approaches him. In the next two classes he is competent to 
practise Yoga with the assistance of a i?akti. In the highest, the sixth class, he may not unite 
with a woman. 

Tlie rules relating to Lata-sadhana are given in the following Tantras : v^iva vSairihita, 
p. 4.5 ; PrauatosinI, p. 6i8 ; Gaiidharva Tantra, p. 6o ; Kaulavali, p. 2C), etc. 

In Orissa, (cf. TJtkalakhanda’, XI. ‘Ind. Ant.’ XLVII. p. 217) it is said that Mithiina 
figures on a building prevent the building being struck by lightning. 

In the lightning is seen the union and identity of the immanent sjurit of man and the 
transcendent Spirit. “The Person seen in the lightning — I am He ; I indeed am He (‘Chaiid. 
Up.’. lV.i3.r. ‘Kena Up.’ 29-30). No lightning wdll strike the building where this union 
is imaged. 

168 ^ Bhattacharya, ‘vSome Notes on Mithuna in Indian Art.’ Ruj^aiii, 1926, p. aef, rpiotes 
‘Siiprabedhagama’, XXX. saying that ‘‘Sivakrlda, Harikrida and Tapakrula should particularly 
[be made]” — a reference which could not be verified from the Tanjore Ms. of the 
‘vSuprabedhagama* . 

Mithuna carvings showing shaven headed and other ascetics occur on the temples of 
Orissa ; also in Khajuraho, etc. 

‘Mayamata’, XVIII. in. 

Kama, Lust, with the discipline of its satisfaction, is the third of the 4 imrposes of 
life which are lawfulness (dharma), the acquisition of wealth (artha), the satisfaction of lust 
(kaina) and the attainment of final release (mok§a). 
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The Amalaka is the crown of a Nagara temple. Above the truncated body of its 
Sikhara it clasps the shaft (venu ; PL I)**' and is surmounted by the finial (stupika) 
with the vase (kalasa) as its most conspicuous part. The Amalaka has a cogged 
rim. Its solid shape is that of a ring stone; it may be compared to an indented 
wheel, the spokes being shown as ribs of its ring shape (PI. I). The Amalaka is 
not only the crowp of the main iSikhara (mula-sikhara, mula-manjari) of the 
temple, but also of every Manjari or ^rhga that leans against, or is arrayed on, 
its body (Pis. I, II, IV, XLIII, XLV and XLVII). Its shape furthermore is the 
basis of the finiaf above the superstructure of the Mandapa (PI. I) ; it may more- 
over, be doubly present (Pis. Ill, IV) having its larger and main shape surmounted 
by yet another smaller shape. Where, as in Orissa, etc. the Lata type of the 
Sikhara is dominant each of its Bhumis itself terminates in an Amalaka; carved 
in the comers it is assimilated in its shape to the square section of the Sikhara and 
forms an Amalaka quoin.**® There is no Amalaka on the superstructure of a 
South Indian Dravida temple. Its position, function and meaning are transferred 
there to the cupola of the High Temple, the Vimana or Harmya.*** 

The Nagara temple is the most widely represented shape of the Hindu 
temple, in time and place. The Amalaka is the crown above the Sikhara; 
it is at the same time a ring around the emerged part of the internal and 
invisible pillar of the temple, a capital of the ‘Venn’ of which the truncated 
body of the Sikhara is a sheath (venu-kosa).**® It is the highest part of the 
Sikhara ; separated from its truncated body, it is the base on which ri.ses the 
finial. Its function and meaning are two-fold; it is the crown of the super- 
stracture, the sheath, and a cogged ring around the internal pillar of the temple. 
As crown it is the loadstone which locks together the pile of the Sikhara ; as ring- 


The earliest yet known crowning Amalaka of a structural temple has been unearthed 
in fragments at Nagari, Chitor, Rajputana. Mem., AST, No. 4, p. 126. It belongs to the 
fifth century A.D. Cf. Cunningham, ASR. IX. p. 43, describing small shrines complete with 
Sikhara and Amalaka, at Tigowa, C.P. 

**“ They are called Amalasara and Amalasari respectively (J. Burgess — H. Cousens, 
‘Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujerat’, op. cit. p. 27). They may be seen on 
temples of Central India, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces ; for example on the 
Mahadev Temple at Nohta, where an Amalasara of enormous diameter is topped by a smaller 
Amalasari ; A.SIAR, 1912-13, Pt. I. pi. Va, and in Gujarat, etc. 

Cf. also, ASIAR, 1927-28, PI, LUA, a Trisula supported by three Amalakas (stupa II, 
Nilgarjunakon^a) . 

'*® The blocking courses formed by the Amalaka quoins (of the kopa-paga, kar^a) have the 
shape of a ribbed square cushion (PI. LXXI ; Osian, Rajputana) or of a rectangular clasp 
(Orissa). Cf. ‘Vi§nudharraottara’, III. ch. LXXXVI. 7-8. 

This has also been recogpised by K. R. Pisharoti, in an article on ‘Amalaka’, ‘The 
Calcutta Oriental Journal’, Vol. I. p. 191 ; note 19. 

**■'' In the South Indian temples, it has been shown, the walls of the High Temple form the 
emerging part of the central pillar which is also called ‘griva’, the neck. 
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stone or capital it rises above it and is the final clasp of the neck of the pillar, itself 
invisible and having for its sheath the truncated body of the Sikhara.*** • 

The superstructure reduces the extent of the temple from the surface covered' 
by its plan and perpendicular walls, to the point of the finial which is beyond the 
superstructure. This ascension is made haltingly, pausing at every Bhumi or 
level (PI. LXXI) and coming to an end of its own at the pinnacle of every Srnga 
(PI. IV), which is but a station on the steep upward slope and curve towards the 
summit. “The stations on the way to Brahman are conductors of the soul, not 
marks of the road nor places of enjoyment” (‘Vedanta Sutra’, Comm. IV. III. 2-7). 
Srnga clings to Srnga ; (Pis. IV, XLIII) ; and all the Uro-manjarTs lean against 
and are urgent in their competition towards the top where they come clo.sest to the 
root-Sikhara and the central Pillar. As much as the piers and offsets proceed 
from the perpendicular walls, away from the centre of the temple, so much do the 
Srngas and Latas compete towards — or leave off — and, reduced in number or 
extent, reach the inner sheath (venu kosa-antara),’®' the topmo.st course of the 
Vedi (skandha) and the Pillar with its Amalaka. It is a long ascent (durohanam) 
made by the eye on the basis of shape and form. This ascent is an architectural 
analogy to the recitation of the Durohana mantra, “By repeating the Durohana 
Mantra the sacrificer ascends to heaven” (‘Aitareya lirfilimana’, XVIII. (). 2('l). 
The sacrificer must already when alive asc^d to heaven and gain a footing in the 
sun which shines on high ; then he descends again to the earth. Thus the sacrificer 
who has arrived in the celestial world takes foot solidly in this world. 

All this is performed by the repeated recitation of the Durohana Mantra, its 
verses and pauses ;“® all this is performed too by the ever renewed effort at climbing 
the Sikhara with the help of its smaller replicas. By this repeated and renewed 
effort, the apex is reached and the mass of the structure is reduced. The many 
Bhuumis, Manjaris, Srngas and Latas fulfil their purpose in different ways on the 
various temples ; with a seeming independence and a high flung tension (PI. 1) ; 
in a choral sameness of .step, reglemented and united (PI. XIvIII), or with a 
rhythmical interchange of a.scent and pause, — of vertical curve, and ])latform ; 
together with Amalaka — sustained by one chain of thought carried in its long 
course (Pis. LXXI and IV). 

The upward journey approaches its end the nearer it leads to the Central 
Pillar of the temple which emerges from the High Vedi, a straight passage in its 
vertical direction though not factually, right from the Garbhagrha and its centre. 
Above the crown and ring of the Amalaka there is no competition, only a meeting 
and concurrence from all directions in the point of the finial ; it rises bud-shaped 
or in the likeness of a fruit (matulunga) from the vessel, the Amrta-kala.sa (amara- 
karaka) which makes immortal because ‘‘Visvakarma made the Kala.sa from the 
different parts (kala) of each of the gods” (‘Mahanirvana-tantra’, V. 181). So 
the substance of the Kalasa, which is gold, as a rule,’** contains the properties of 


*** This part is also played by the pyramidal Bhuniis of the South Indian superstructure. 
’®* ‘Saniarafigaijastitradhara’, LVI. 28S ; or Skandha-Kosiintara ; 276. 

. **® S. L^vi, ‘La Doctrine du Sacrifice’, pp. 88-89. 

“• The jar .(Kumbha ; Kala^) of the Stupika is of gold ; it may be substituted by copper, 
silver, stone, brick or stucco (saudha) ; ‘Mayamata’, XVIII. 195. 
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each of the gods up in the deathless (amara) region, straight above the Nidhi- 
Kalasii in the foundation of the temple in which were placed the treasures (nidhi) 
of the earth.”® The ‘treasures’ would be transmuted into Deathlessness in the 
High Vase in which their several colours, scents and shapes would have entered 
thi'ough their presiding divinities. As above the temple, so also is a vase below 
the temple. In the Vase (kalasa, kumbha) of the finial (stupika) are collected (from 
the root ‘stup’ to collect) all the properties of all the objects and their potencies 
and merged in Anirta, the Deathless. Into this vase, the Golden Prasada-purusa 
is laid. 

The finial (stupika) with its point (bindu) above the Kalasa, above the Amalaka 
rises from the centre of the Central Shaft (venu). Its pillar shape is clasped by 
the ring of the .Amalaka. But it is not the only pillar so clasped. Here it is the 
Central Pillar of -the Hindu Temple; elsewhere, the pillar in itself denotes the 
presence of the Buddha and is carved in relief, in Amaravati for example. In 
regular intervals, like the Bhumis of a Sikhara, Amalakas clasp its shape. The 
Amalaka here functions as a ring. Through a number_of rings passes a central 
pillar or shaft. This is the original function of the Amalaka as ring-stone or 
naturall3' holed stone, Svayamatrnna, the self perforated “brick” (istaka) in the 
Vedic Agni. Three such self-holed stones were placed, the first on the golden 
man in the centre of the bottom layer, the second in the centre of the third layer 
and the third upon the centre of the completed fifth layer. They represent the 
three worlds ; the holes afford to sacrificial man, himself identified with the golden 
Purusa a passage to the highest region.”* 

The third naturally perforated stone is placed uix)n the last, the fifth layer 
of the Altar; the Amalaka too, is placed above the platform of the Vedi of the 
Sikhara. By its position it signifies the celestial world, below which the temple 
has its extension in space (antarik.sa), the mid-region — -between heaven and earth. 

The central pillar of the temple thus is alike to the Passage in the Fire-Altar ; 
through it sacrificial man, the devotee, attains to the Highest Point where he is 
altogether liberated from the conditions of space and time. This .straight, short 
way however is only for those who ascend from the Centre, from within the darkness 
in the mountain to the light above. P'iguratively, the Pillar strikes the ground in 
the centre of thfe Garbhagrha, a shaft of li.ght. Nothing retards their ascension, 
it is instantaneous. The pilgrims from afar, however require the conductors on 
the way upwards. They are stationed on the outward shape of the temple, in its 
architecture. The temple as a monument thus serves a similar purpose as the 
icon (murti). The highest kind of devotion need not dwell on either and ascends 


”“ The Nidhi-kalasa need not necessarily be present in the foundation. 

The Amalaka and more precisely, tho cupola (Sikhara) of the High Temple (Viinaua) 
above the Bhumis of a South Indian tcjnplc, would correspond in their topmost part to the 
“roof plate of the domed house” and reiiresent an architectural equivalent of the Sundoor- 
ihrough which one "escapes altogether” as pointed out by Coomaraswamy, ‘Some Sources of 
Buddhist Iconography’, ‘B. C. Law Volume’, p. 473, note 12 ; and also in ‘Pali Kappika’, 
.T.\OS, so ; igso ; .‘Symbolism of the Dome’, op. cit., I.H.Q. 1938, atid ‘Eckstein’. ‘Speculum’ 
1030 : also ‘The two Reliefs from Bharhut’, JISOA 1938, l.c. ‘Svayamatf^pa, Jantia Coeli’, 
‘Zalmoxis’, 1939, could however not be consulted. 
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straight from the Centre within the cavity, within the heart, to the Highest 
Point. 

The central pillar ‘pillars apart* heaven and earth (AV. X. 8. 2). It is a 
pillar of light, extending downwards from the sun in the zenith and rests on the 
earth (‘Aitareya Brahmana’, V. 28. 1). Its sheath (venu-kosa), the super- 
structure of the tepiple, shines with intiuinerable Gavaksas (ray-wheels) in all the 
directions, a light-house on which ‘revolves’ the Amalaka with its cogged rim. 
Its indentations sum up the buttresses and projecting angles of the total building ; 
together with it they seem to revolve around its vertical axis, which divides while 
it unites, heaven and earth (cf. RV. X. 89. 4). 

The Amalaka effects and symbolizes the passage to heaven ; it is the archi- 
tectural symbol of the celestial world ; viewed as sculpture, it is a three dimensional 
shape of the filaments of the lotus or of a halo with its rays.^^*. The disc of the 
sun looks like the pericarp of the sky-lotus of which the i)etals are the directions 
of the compass and the filaments the solar rays.^^'^ The rays of the sun, in another 
inscription*^’ are seen as “the round wooden rings of the sacrificial posts (yupa)’’. 

The naturally perforated or ring-stone^^® is the prototyj^ also of the many 
carved stone discs which have been found in various sites. Tliey have a large, 
round hole in the centre, as a rule ; a ring-stone however having no hole has been 
found in Mathura. Its solid centre is filled with the carving of a lotus-Amalaka 
shape. 

The Amalaka ring-stone on the shaft of the Pillar of the Sikhara symbolises 
the celestial region where the ra 3 ^s of the sun spread like the filaments of the lotus 
of the zenith (‘Brhadaranyaka Upanisad*, VI. 3. (5). This region is above the 
body of the temple, above the truncated superstructure, around the Central Pillar; 
there the Central Pillar gives up its shaft and emerges from the Amalaka as it 


The comi)lcte and unconditioned liberation (nmkti) is distiiifi:Liishcd from temimrary 
and conditional states known a,s : ‘salokya, sariipya, samipya' and ‘saynjya'. Tlui last is a 
becoming one with God ; the first, a dwelling in the same world with God ; it is attained by 
image worship. 

Cf. the Sakti-cakra like the rays of the sun “on the white lotus of eight i)etals“ 
(‘Krdottara Agama’, quoted in ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati*, Pt. III. ch. V. ir f.). 

‘Rp. Ind.’ XVIII. p. 49f ; Cola . Inscription, Cape Comorin, ‘Travancorc Archaeol. 
Series’, III. p. 85 f. 

Rewa inscription of Malayasimha ; Memoir, ASI. No. 23 ; R. 1 ). Baiierji, ‘The 
Plaihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments’, j). 135. 

Is a symbol of rc-gcncration. Tho.se who pass through it arc, as it were, born 
again. Crooke, op. cit. p. 322. Cf. the Muktidvara in Satrunjaya, etc. The ring stones 
having “undulating surfaces’’ (Mar.shall, ‘Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation’, pp. 61-62, 
PI. XIV. 6) may, more closely even than the others, be connected with the corrugated shai)e 
of the Amalaka. 

Maurice, ‘Indian Antiquities’, 1793, also tells of the belief in a new birth of the soul by 
passing through holed stones. Self-bored stones are used as ‘lucky stones*. 

Taxila (three from the llliir Mound, one from Ilathial) ; others have been found in 
Sankisa, Kosain (near Allahabad), Rajghat (Benares), Patna, etc. 

ASIAR, 1930-34, PI. eXXX. I. On its outer rim is carved the figure of an animal 
\vith the body of a lion, the wings of a bird and the head of man. 

Havell, ‘Handbook of Indian Art’, pp. 8, 57, 112 and also in his ‘Ideals of Indian Art’ 
p. 171, connected the Amalaka with the Lotus, if differently from the present context. 
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were fn its inmost core only, as finial (stupika).”’ Inasmuch as the Amalaka has 
retained its meaning as ring-stone it is a symbol of passage, of exit from this 
world and entry into heaven. In its appearance however on the monument it is 
the crown of the temple. In it are gathered the slopes of the ^ikhara; their 
multifarious profiles are commuted into the unity of its solid and comprehensive 
shape. 

In South Indian temples where the shape of the Amalaka is unknown, the 
cupola of the High Temple (vimana ; harmya) takes its place. In this connection, 
the High ‘little temple’ (harmika; hammika or ‘little palace’) on top of the 
Buddhist Stupa has its particular significance. In name and position this 
Harmya is identical* to the domed High Temple on top of the Bhumis of the South 
Indian Prasada. Its shape too, where it is shown to be a chapel with a vaulted 
roof‘“‘ is cognate .with that of the South Indian High Temple and its cupola. On 
other stupas however no such chapel is shown within its square railing and 
surmounted by successive tiers of slabs, increasing in area. Instead, the square 
railing has the shape of a closed casket with a railing pattern for its sides ; on 
which rest the tiers of slabs, successively increasing in area.'** 

The self-same combination however of the closed casket whose sides consist 
of a square railing, surmounted by an inverted pyramid of slabs, is placed on top 
of the capital of pillars, either structural or carved in the rock and contemporary 
with the stupas and their ‘caskets’.'** The contents of such a casket are ’known 
for they are also taken out of the casket and carved above the pillar capitals. In 
one instance’** an Amalaka is carved above the railing of the ‘casket’. In this way 


The Amalaka has been showai to have an equivalent in the flat stones which arc used 
to cover the opening of the top of the ‘spire of Toda-huts’ “where certain relics arc intended 
to be hidden from the public gaze”, Simpson, ‘Origin and Mutation in Indian and Eastern 
Architecture’, published in ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of British Architects’, 1891, 
P. 253. 

In Barhut relief representations (R. Chanda, ‘Beginning of the Sikhara of the Nagara 
Temple’, ‘Rupaqi’, 1924, Figs. 1-3) a ring shape from which emerges the finial “shuts up 
the hole at the top of the dome’’. 

Such shapes have played a part similar to that of the Amalaka ; there however the 
‘ring-shape’ etc., rests on the dome, etc. itself and is not separated from it by a central shaft, 
as it is on the temple ; such a separation would be meaningless in case of a structure ; the 
super-structure of a temple how'ever is a monument, it functions symbolically and not 
structurally. The vision of the celestial region and of the Cosmic Pillar became symbolic 
form by the transposition and transformation of structural shapes. To the same extent are the 
bo<ly and limbs of the images reminiscent of the shape of men although they are unlike it. 

'** The term Murdhc§taka (‘Mayamata’, XVIII. 117 ; ‘Kasyapasilpa’, XLII. 1-2), the 
head, or top ‘brick’ is the place where the finial is fixed ; also the ‘pidhanaphalaka’ of a wooden 
structure (‘Tantra-Samuccaya’ Pt. I. ch. II. 49-50 ;) cf. Coomaraswamy, ‘Pali Kap^ika — 
Circular Roof Plate’; JAOS, 50, pp. 238-243. 

Although the Amalaka has no place in the South Indian VimSna as a whole, its shape, 
though modified, is yet recognisable as part of the capital of Pallava and Cola pillars. 

‘“Barua, ‘Barhut’, Pt. III. Pis. LII, UH. 

*** For example in Ajapta, Cave IX ; Karli, etc. Cf. the increase in area in the opposite 
direction of the Bhumis in the super-structure of the temple. * . 

’** At Bedsa, P. Brown, op. cit.; See also note 191. 

’** On a structural pillar at Besnagar, see P. Brown, op. cit. PI. IX, Fig. 4. 
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it is made visible. Generally however the Amalaka is shown within the gasket 
whose sides are opened up for this purix>se; only their posts are left at the four 
corners, On some of these pillars, the Amalaka in its receptacle is placed above 
the lotus (Bedsa, Karli) or pot (Ambivale, Nasik) shaped capital. The lotus as 
well as the pot are inverted, they are seen from above downwards, their petals 
and contents are showered from a celestial world to the earth below. Corres- 
pondingly, in a wooden temple it is the rule according to the ‘Tantrasainuccaya’ 
I. II. 48, to measure the rafters of the Sikhara from its top downwards ; it is under- 
stood spreading from above to the walls of the teinj^le below. In this inverse 
measuring the Highest Point of the temple is taken as its ‘origin’ and starting 
point, which it is ontologically ; the teniijle as .symbol of manifestation begins from 
the Bindu, the point hmit between the unmanifest and the manifest. Tliis point 
is situated above the Amalaka. 

• 

Indian pillars of later ages, from the Gupta ]K"riod onward, retain the Amalaka 
without or within its casket as constituent part of their capitals. These have many 
variations and elaborations but, as a rule consist of the capital proper, called 
Bharana, ‘bearing’ (S.S. LVII. (59; LXIII. 5(5) — oti many types of pillars it has 
the shape of an Amalaka (PI. LXXVl) — and a kind of bracket capital, called Birsa 
or head. The intervening part, if present, is called Hiragrahana.‘'‘“ Below the 
Bharana/a ‘collcrino’ may be present, called Vi'rakantha.'"^ Vira denotes the 
sacrificial fire and Virakantha is the space of an inch from the edge of the hole in 
which the sacrificial fire is deposited. This connotation has its origin in the same 


Cf. the correspondiiiK representation of a ‘surrounding railing* carved below tlio tree 
which is meant to be shown surrounded by it ; Barhut, oj). cit. in the scene of the Jetavana 
Jiitaka (PI. XLV). 

In Bedsa, Karli, Nasik, etc. The thin corner posts are replaced by the figures of 
Ganas who act as Karyatids ; their bodies are placed slantingly like brackets ; tljje straight 
corner posts disapiiear. This change can be seen on the capitals of pillars of one and the’ 
same cave, the Vihara 3, in Nasik. The same type of Amalaka with the figures of Ganas, etc. 
as ‘struts* i.e., ‘corners* of the casket occurs in Ajanta» Caves I and II, whereas in cave XXVI, 
YaksinTs with their trees act as strutj> 

South Indian texts know the capital as Bodhika or Pofika (‘Krisyai)asilpa’, IX. r f). 

The wrongly called ‘cushion* capital of the pillars in the caves of Badami (6th century), 
the Dhumar Lena in Ivllora and the Siva teniidc in Hlephanta (7tli century) consists of an 
Amalaka without any ‘casket*. More than one jXnialaka forms the cai)ital of the Iron i)illar 
in Delhi (415 A.D.). Cf. the proportion of the Amalasaraka of the pillar, ‘Vi^i.uidharmollara*, 
II. Ch. XXIX. 58. 

The names Hiragrahana, also HIra or Hiraka occur (S. S. LIV. 24, LVII. 253 ; 497) J 
in Gujarat, Hiragrhas are the corbels intended to hold the lower tenons of bracket figures 
(Burgess-Cousens, op. cit. p. 24)* 

Hiragraha^ia, ‘containing or enclosing the diamond’, may originally have referred to 
the corbels (such as in Bedsa, Karli, Nasik, etc.) forming an inverted pyramid of slabs above 
the Amalaka in the casket, while Hiraka may denote the Amalaka, the stone whose meaning 
is as precious as a dlajnond. 

S. S., LXIII. 5?. “Viraga^gi^a*, an instance of popular etymology. 

South Indian Vastusastras use a somewhat different terminology for the parts of the pillar. 
The word Virakantha however is retained (and translated by P. K. Acharya as “warrior’s 
neck”) in ‘Manasara* XV{ the name of the capital, Bodhika (Potika), derived from ‘awakening* 
and ‘enlightenment*, refers to the liberation which is attained by passing across the Amalaka as 
ring-stone and Mukti-dvara. 
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place /where, on the Uttara Vedi, the last Svayamatrnna had come to lie. Both 
the terms belong to ‘surrounding shapes’, of the immanent Breath (atman) in the 
Altar, or of the sacrificial Fire. 

As many as are the uses of the Amalaka, the cogged ring-stone**' — and 
especially of the highest of these Svayamatrnnas, denoting the celestial world — so 
manifold also are the meanings of its name. Etymologically it is derived from 
the root ‘mal’, “to hold’’ or “to gather’’ ; this meaning describes it in its function 
as a ring. Its name moreover is differently written and frequently begins with a 
short ‘a ’ ; Amala means without impurity, stainless ; thus the name Amala-sila 
‘pure stone’ was given to it, especiallj'^ by the Buddhists.*’* Another of its names 
of this kind is Amala-sara, Pure Essence.**" Both these names are descriptive of 
the High Region, the celestial world; of which the Amalaka — as ring-stone and 
Mukti-dvara, door of liberation — is the symbol denoting entry and final integration. 

When however, as generally in Vastu-siistra, Amalaka begins with a long ‘a’ 
it is the name of the fruit of the Ivmblic Mj'robalan, whose shape it remotely recalls. 
Closer, however, than this resemblance is its afiinity with the circle of lotus 
filaments which are likened to rays. 

The Amalaka moreover in earh' Viistusastra is also called ‘Anda’, the ‘egg’ 
(see Part VII, p. 273). The interchange of these two images has its background 
in the ‘Chaudogya Upanisad’, III. 19.1: “The sun is Brahman. Such is the 
teaching ; and its exposition is this : In the beginning, this was indeed non-existent ; 
it became existent; it came into being; it became an egg; it lay for the period of 
one 3 ’ear; it broke open; then came the two halves of the egg shell, one silver, one 
gold’’ and Saiikaracarya’s commentary : “What is emphasized is not the negation 
of existence (but the absence of differentiation of Name and Form). As a matter 
of fact, the term ‘sat’, ‘Existent’, is found to be used in the sense of ‘differentiated 
name apd form’ and this differentiation of name and form of the universe is mostly 
dependent upon the sun’’. The Brahmanda the ‘world egg’ is the true ‘Dhatu- 
garbha’ and is enshrined as such in the Harmika or casket above the Stupa.*** 


”” As end of the cross-bar on the throne of Buddhist divinities, ASIAR, 192S-2Q, PI. 
I.VII. Or, similar to its use on the pillar, on the Ayakakhambas of a Stupa (Gumadidurru, 
ASIAR, 1925-26, PI. XXXVb ; and in symbol-ornaments .stuck into the coiffure of Terracotta 
figurines, on jdaques (‘Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology’ XII. PI. V.) Not only 
in the capital, but also as part of the base of a pillar comparable to the lowest Svayamatn.Mja 
is the Amalaka shown in relief representations from Nagarjunakon^a (ASIAR, 1927-28, PI. LI.). 

Beal, Buddhist Records II. pp. 136-7. Fouchcr, ‘L’ Art Gr^co-Bouddhique’, op. cit., 
I. p. 96. note. 

’*" ‘Samaraiiganasutradhara’, LVI. 49 ; 154, etc., Amalasaraka. Amalasaraka however 
would be synonj’inous with Amalaka. 

’** In this connection it may be possible to see some light thrown also on the corbels or 
bracket capitals of pillars, etc. where an inverted pyramid composed of tiers (Hiragrahana) 
rises above the Amalaka. Their symbolism might be referable to that of the spheres above 
the .sun, from Svarloka upwards. 

The successive increase in area of the single ‘slabs’ serves a purpose akin to that of a 
bracket capital on the pillars, whereas no such piupose is served by the same shape on top 
of the Stupa. The slabs of this inverted pyramid share with the pyramid of slabs of the 
temple the function of a solid cover. 
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Above the Amalaka is the Stupika, the iinial, frequently made of gold, or 
gilded. Its most conspicuous part is the round body of the jar, the Kalasa. “The 
golden Kalasa, a ‘high seat’, on the summit of the god’s dwelling, looks as if it 
were the sun’s orb that had arisen on the lordly mountain of sunrise.’*® The Kalasa 
is likened to the sun and the temple is “the Mountain where the Sun rests at 
midday.’*® Meru, the support of the Sun,’®’ and “the one Sun that never 
leaves the Meru’’ (‘Aitareya Brahmana’, XIV. 6.44, Comm.)’®* are symbols of 
the ultimate state of illumination of the Sadhaka for whom the sun neither rises 
lior sets. “For one who thus knows the secret doctrine of Brahman, it does not 
set nor does it rise;vfor him it is day, once for all’’ (‘Chandogva Upani.sad’, III. 
11.3). 


To the Sun these worlds are linked by means of the quarters (‘Satapatha 
Brahmana’, VI. 7.1.17). Beheld from above, the temple si)rea(Js from its finial 
to the four quarters, while seen from below it is a step-way (sopana marga) to 
ultimate relea.se (mukti).’** 

The Amalaka, below the golden orb of the Kala.sa-sun, the ring of six>tless 
rays, is the cele.stial world in which dwells the sun as the pericarp which is above 
and in the centre of its halo of filaments and its wider slieath of |)etals (padma-ko.sa). 
The Amalaka and also the dome of the Harmya repre.seut the lowest celestial level 
of an extra-cosmic Empyrean.’®’ 

In the Kalasa — sun, all the gods are merged in the Deathless ; the Amalaka 
consequently is sacred not to one god only but to the Three great gods, Brahma, 
Vi.snu and {§iva. This is the meaning of the Amalaka as the fruit of the tree (the 
Emblic Myrobalan). Its legends are recounted in the Purfinas. 

The Tulasi is sacred to Vi.snu and the Bilva is t^iva’s tree. Once when all 
the gods and sages (rsi) had as.sembled at the Tirtha of Prabhfi.sa, Devi, Shiva’s 
Sakti, wanted to worship Visnu and Eaksmi, who is Vi.snu’s {^akti, wanted to 
worship {Siva. Deeply touched, their eyes welled over with tears of joy. Where 
the tears fell to the ground, Amalaka trees grew iq) “since they were born from 


‘®® ‘Hp. IikI ’ XIII, pp. 46, 56 ; Kanaresc inscr. narralins Hie building of the Mabfidcva 
Teinplc at Ittagi, A.D. 1112. In many other inscriptions too, the golden Kalasa is likened 
to the sun (Elhajuraho inser. of the year 1001-1002, ib., I. p. 144 ; in a 12th century inscr. 
from I-ithapuram, ib. IV, p. 44. f. etc.). 

The Kala& is made of gold, silver or copper ; I.P. IV. ch. XXXIV. 20 f. The word 
‘finial’ in the present context is taken to denote the entire object above the Amalaka or the 
cupola (sikhara) of the South Indian temple. 

Dcopara in.scr. of Vijayasena, ‘Ep. Ind.’ I. p. 314. 

Hansot Plate, 756 A.D. (Broach) ; ‘Ep. Ind.’ XII. i>. 203. 

’*® The sun called Digbhraja, the illuminator of the regions. 

’** Buddhist stone inscription, S-gth century ; ‘Ind. Ant.’, XVII. p. 308. 

Each Srnga or miniature Sikhara has its Amalaka in the hierarchy of celestial regions 
(Pis. IV. XLV) whether these shapes are distinct units as on the temples of central India, or 
form one sequence of architectural form as in Rajputana (PI. EXXI), Aiholc (Fig. p. 183) 
or in Orissa, where the Amalaka-quoins appear as mouldings of the ‘Kopaka paga’. In these 
positions they do not symbolize the sun in the 4 quarters ; the comers of the temple, as a rule, 
are in the intermediate directions. 

**’ See Coomaraswamy, ‘The two Reliefs from Bharhut in the Freer Gallery’, l.c., p. 150. 
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tears and all the gods and sages saw Brahma, Visnu and Siva in the Amalaka tree” 
(‘Brhaddharma Purana’, XII. 1-35). 

Brahma, Visnu and Siva dwell in the Amalaka tree. The ‘Skanda Parana’, 
(‘Vaisnava Khanda’, XII. 9-23) describes the Amalaka (Amardaki) tree. It is 
the first tree grown in the universe. Visnu is seated at its bottom ; Brahma above 
and Siva higher still. The, sun is in its brhnches^the gods are in their ramifications 
and in its leaves, flowers and fruits. Thus the Amalaka is the support of all gods. 

The Amalaka, tree of manifested deity, redeeming, supernal tree, has 
contributed to the temple the image of its fruit. It is raised high on the Pillar, 
above the trunk of the Prasada. Its radiance is gathered in its ring of rays, it is 
given additional support by images carved below it and placed above the last Bhumi 
of the superstructure. Simhas, the four Vimana-palas or Guardians of the 
temple,”* or aspects of the divinity of the temple may, but need not, be placed” in 
this high region.”® Towards the light which spreads from the Amalaka to all the 
regions, the Uromanjaris, {^rhgas and Latas, every shape of the superstructure of 
the temple is seen to ascend : progressing in series, forming vertical bands and 
ridges and dark narrow paths, flung toward the summit across all strata, all 
Bliumis, and linking up tlie piers and offsets of the walls with the superstructure 
(Pis. XLIII, XLV, I, IV). In one competition, from the Vedi, the ground on 
earth, to the High Vedi of the ^ikhara proceeds the ascension of the many units 
of form. The images cease at the height of the Face of Glory and are shown once 
more, below the Amalaka.®"® The long ascension (durohanam) has altogether been 
given form. On some Sikharas, moreover (PI. XLV), a small figure of man is 
placed. It is^utside the body of the Prasada, climbing the mountain of the Sikhara 
towards the Amalaka and the Flag placed in the High region. It is the figure of 
the warrior, the Ksatriya, the King,®"' who gains here a footing, high on the 
superstructure, ascending to heaven. 


The names of the four Vinianapalas arc given as : Nyak§a, Vivasvan, Milra, and 
K§atta ; ‘Vaikhanas.agania’, VII, VIII, XU : see also, Gopinatha Rao, op. cit. Vol. i, Pt. II. 
Appendix, p. 5. Tlicy are forms of the ‘Sun’; see PI. I.XI, Head of a Vimanapala or Devar§i. 

On temples where the Latas of the Sikhara exceed in height the Mulamanjari especially 
in the Deccan, the Kirttimukha is carved at the very end (temple of Jhodga ; Amj-tesvar 
Temple in Ratanvalli, etc.) 

In Orissa, ‘Dcul Caranis’, a particular form of, the Lioness, arc carved below the Amalaka. 
They are related to the Caracas, movers at will, floating through the air ; they belong to the 
group of Siddhas, Brahniar§is, Devar§is, etc. (‘Harivaijisa’, CXXVI. 2): The ‘Kasyapasilpa’, 
XXVII. 66-69, speaks of the figures of bulls in the corners of the ‘gala’ (neck) .such as arc 
to 1)6 seen on Pallava and Cola Temples (Kailasanatha Temple, Conjeevaram, etc.) or of images 
of the 4 Bhutas, named Amoda, Pramoda, Pramukha and Durmukha. Their head-god is 
Yama (cf. Part III, p*^ 59, the Pccaka Va.stumaiidala)- 

On South Indian temples however, the super-structure too is full of images. 

The figure of the Royal Knight with the sword at the right side, is carved in the very 
act of ascending, under the Amalaka (Talesvar temple in Tilasraa, Mewar, Rajputana ‘ASI. 
Progress Report, Western Circle’, 1905, p. 56). Today even this figure is locally known as 
the “royal personage who built the temple and who by means of that meritorious act ascends 
to heaven.’’ 
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The meaning of the forms and figures on the walls of the Prasada and its 
superstructure is held and integrated in the crown of the temple whether it is dome 
shaped as in South India or has the appearance of an Amalaka, as on the great 
majority of temples. Beneath the apeX of the dome and under the Amalaka, the 
house of God rests on this earth whose extent, architecturally, is covered by the 
Vastupurusaraandala. In it the temple has its plan, prognosis, and projection on 
the surface around the Brahmasthiina ; its centre coincides with that of the 
Gafbhagrha. It is there that the Pillar of the temple, passing downwards from the 
High Temple or the Amalaka, strikes the ground. The Brahmaslhana, ensconced 
in the body of the temple, in the Garbhagrha, is_transfixed, as it were, by the 
vertical shaft of the finial above the dome or the Amalaka; disembodied, beyond 
the body of the Prasada, it stays in the Empyrean and points into the unconfined. 
From its point downward the temple spreads the rich folds of its cloak, the sheath 
of its Pillar, its super-structure and walls. It extends in all the directions, has no 
fa 9 ade but is oriented. From its hem or perimeter upwards and inwards it 
connects all the directions of space and all the constellations in time, in a 
sumptuous fabric. It coheres in strict measure and is woven with images, each 
in its place; they are multiform in all the i)urstuts in which man is confirmed in 
deathlessness (Pis, XXX, I^XVIII, LXXX), The long ascent (durohanani) from 
tier to tier and peak to peak, is lit by the ‘radiance’ of Amalakas and Gavak.sas; 
the light of the sun rests upon their curves and mingles with the superluminous 
darkness which is held in them. Each peak has its sun, each station its light; 
it is eclipsed' by one that shines from a higher plane which, with a greater power, 
draws towards itself the forms of monumental display. Far above and yet 
supported by the ground of nature, the high platform of the superstructure levels 
in its squareness the competition of the multitudinous forms and images. Thence 
the Pillar of the Temple emerges naked : it is seen from this high level only whereas 
its immanence in the body of the Prasada supixjrts each of its varied profiles and 
strata, which form the slopes of Mount Meru, the body of this Universe, 

All the things indeed of “this wonderful world (samsara)’’, — its course and 
the passage that leads beyond it — “are described under the guise of the temple 
(Prasada) : the diverse shapes of all creatures, high and low, encaged in their bodies 
through their various actions, from the celestial beings (downwards),*'” Thus the 
kings are admonished in the above inscription, not to turn their minds to sin, but 
to se9 the Order of this world in the likeness of the temple and be guided by it, 
supported by it in the long ascent to the ground above, the High Altar, above 
which are the rays and the deathlessness of the Sun, the Brahman (‘Chandogya 
Upanisad, III, 19,4; Taittiriya Aranyaka’^ 11. ‘2.2). Below it, all are in the 
power of death, who has given this residence on earth to sacrificial man so that he 
may ascend to its summit, and finally transcend it. All is order in the residence 


*** Sirpiir stone inscription, verse 21 ; S-gth century ; ‘Ep. Ind.’, XI. p. 190. 
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of God on earth, in the symmetry of the structure, and its plan. Square in shape, 
it is the Vastupurusa, the place of all the gods. The Vastupurusa, 
Existence, the Asura, the unruly, expansive, is kept in check, cosmic 
order covers it and makes it the time-table of its movement every 
day, every j^ear, in all the cycles of the aeon. All the gods, those of the stars and 
the suns, face the Brahmasthana, are turned towards the centre, they have their 
images placed on the body of the temple, adorning the folds of its robe, the 
buttresses of its walls and face the devotee. Viewed from above as much as from 
the Centre — which view no physical eye can take — ^they have their stations 
simultaneous!}’-, in rhythmic intervals on the body of the temple wrapt in its still 
mantle of carved sfone. Viewed however from outside, and compelling circumam- 
bulation, they are the links of its closed body, unfolding its vestment in the many 
recesses, offsets ‘and piers (PI. XLIV), the pages in the book of all Time, a 
consolidated region where the South and the North have the same architectural 
profiles and only their images are as different as is their orientation. 

On the fixed ground, the pillar is struck; it inheres the mass of the temple; 
like a lighthouse it has, as it were, turned around its axis and has thrown forth its 
radiance in the shape of images, visible and clear to all. The solid pile of the 
mimument, with its buttresses and reces.ses and their sculptural exposition, is 
embodied movement, it revolves with the spirits of the air (Pis. XXV — XXVIII) 
in unbroken rlwthmic form. In it ^akti is active, the power that drives forth the 
form, and is its substance. The Spirit gives His impress to it, and Yama, the 
Dharmaraja, gives it definition and finality in the succession of creative movement, 
at its own time and place. 

The temple stands firm ; it is a monument of the movement of the cosmos and 
leads beyond it. It is to be seen and comprehended (darsana) by circumambulation 
(pradaksina), to be approached and entered (abhigamana) so as to be born from 
its dark womb and to ascend its height in an instant of coincidence, to the golden 
point of reintegration from the middle of the cavity, in the heart. This monument 
is the seat and house of God. Its substance and shape (akrti) is Prakrti 
(‘Agnipurana’, LXI. 25 f), the primordial nature of the world; its images ‘which 
mirror the course of the world (sanisara) give liberatiou (‘Kularnava Tantra’, 
II. 24). Its total form is the .seat (Prasada) of the Supreme Spirit. 

‘At the end of Prakrti’ (‘Agnipurana’, Cl. 13), in the Kalasa, the golden 


The vision of the Temple, the Seat of Liberation, is amplified in the image of Vaikuntha, 
the World wherein dwells the Supreme Vi§nu. 

Vaikun^ha is described as full of many cities. In the centre is the city of Ayodhya, sur- 
rounded by ramparts and gates in the four directions each having a high Gopura. In its centre 
is the “inner city” (antalipura) of Vi§9u, itself surrounded by ramparts. In the centre of the 
“inner city”, is the hall, “the King’s abode” (rajasthana) and in the centre of the hall is the 
“Beauteous Throne”, the essence of all the Vedas. In its centre is the Yogapitha, the Base 
of Reintegration, and in its centre is the eight pctalled Lotus, at the centre of its petals is the 
Supreme Puru§a and Isvari (‘Padmapurana Uttarakha^^a’ ch. CCLVI, 7-26 ; cf. also CCLVII. 

120-I.t3). . 

The temples of South India, the Gravida country, with „their Prakaras, or ramparts svtr- 
rounding the innermost shrine, are the architectural form of Vaikutjtha, the ‘Un-hindered’, 
pervaded throughout by the Supreme Puru^a. 
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Prasada-Purusa is installed"* in the Empyrean below the Paramount Point of the 
finial. The temple as house and seat of God in which dwells His Essence is also 
His body; the temple contains the whole manifestation (‘Mayamata’, XVIII. 193) 
in which He is beheld as Purusa, Supernal Man. “The Prasada should be 
worshipped as Purusa” (‘Silparatna’, XVI. 114). It is both, His house and 
representation."* The several parts of the temple communicate His living presence 
and are likened to the body of man in the .same way as the square of the plan and 
ite partitions are the ‘body’ of the Vastupuru.sa. The door is the mouth,"* the 
Amalaka or the High Dome is the head ; its Brahmarandhra or foramen"’ is pierced 
so as to receive the tenon (kila) of the finial (stfipika). The image in the 
Garbhagrha is the Life (jiva) of the temple concealed in the darkness of the cave, 
enclosed by the mountain of its walls. The outside of the bulwark, teeming with 
ordered shapes and figures, is its explicit form. The temple -is conceived from 
inside and visualized from outside; the communication between inside 
and outside is brought about by the radiating power from within which 
assigns its place to each and every facet of the walls ; the inner dark is extracted 
through closed doors and windows (Ghanadvara and Gavaksa) as a chiaroscuro 
which adheres to the Prasada e.xtended in mid-space and facing all the directions. 
Tier upon tier in a solidified ascent, its bulk is reduced in the taijering super- 
structure and carried towards the Paramount Point. 

When the building is completed a large flag, as long as the temple is high, is 
fixed, at the top ; the finial is installed and the Kalasa. 

Finally, the rites of consecration are performed : the indwelling essence is 
established in the temple (hrtpratistha)."* 

As in the beginning, so also on the completion of the building, the rite of 
auspicious germination (ahkurarpana ; I.P. IV. ch. XXXIV. 27; ‘Karaikagama’, 
LXI. 3 ; Mayamata, XVIII. 166) is enacted and oblations are given at night. Then 
at dawn, of another day, the Sthapati, the master architect, and the Sthiipaka, the 
priest architect, ascend the Vimana and with a golden needle, jicrform the rite of 
opening the eyes (netra moksa) of the Prasada in front of the cupola (Sikhara) of 
its High Temple (Harmya). 

The Sthapaka then instals the Prasada, in its concrete shape (prasadamurti) 
on its altar or pedestal (dhisnyamurti) and places in it the Seed, (hija) of the Temple. 

Prior to the inception of the building, the Seed of the temple,— its causal stage 
whence the unmanifest becomes manifest — was deposited in the ground (bhumi). 


This rite is performed— not only— in South India to this day ; cf. also ‘Paurapikavastu- 
santiprayoga’, Fol. 34 B ; ‘Byhacchilpasastra’, III. 102. 

Cf. S.B. XIII. 8. I. I. where the Vedic funeral mount is spoken of as house and 
representation”, “grhaqi va prajnanatp va’. 

"* The Sukanasa is the nose, the Bhadras are the arms, the Aij(Ja= Amalaka, the head ; 
the Kalas'a, the hair ; the Kantha, the throat ; the Vedi, the shoulders (skandha) ; the door, 
the mouth, and the image (pratima) is the JIva, its life. (‘Agniimrapa , LXI. 23-25). See 

Part IV, note 84. . 1 » z: 

* Coomaraswamy, ‘Symbojism of the Dome , 1. c., p. 53- M. Eliade, Yoga , p. 306. 

■208 ^ summary is given here of their description in the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati , Pt. IV. 

ch. XXXIV. 65-93. 
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in the womb of the Earth,*®’ surrounded by all her substances and sheltered by her 
so that the temple may arise. Now the building is completed, the Seed has ger- 
minated, assimilated all the substances and grown into the body of the temple. 

In the completed building too, the Seed, having germinated in its substance, 
is realised in its causal, creative significance in which it dwelt while the temple was 
being built in the lotus of the heart,*'® of the Guru, the Sthapaka. Now, on the 
completion of the building it is brought from the heart of the Guru and placed in 
the temple. This seed is Consciousness itself (Cit).*“ 

The form of the Prasada (prasada-murti) is the monumental embodiment 
of the Purusa, the Essence, *'* it is the form of Consciousness itself.*'® 

Then the Yajamana, the sacrificer-patron, presents the Sthapaka and Sthapati 
with gold, clothes,, ornaments, etc., according to his ability. The Sthapati makes 
over a gift of gold to the Tak.san, and receives from him the entire merit (dharma 
sarvasva) of the work. The entire merit in building the temple, the Sthapati gives 
to the Yajamana. Now the shrine is installed. The Sthapaka and Sthapati who 
had begun the temple also complete it. Should they be dead, their sons and disciples 
carry out the work according to the precepts of the Guru. He conducts the work, 
from the beginning, and should he no longer dwell in the body, his painted efiigy 
is present at the installation of the temple.®*® 

The continuity and perfection of the work are assured according to the particular 
tradition in which it was started. The science of architecture having its origin in 
Brahma and being transmitted by an unbroken series of sages preserves its integrity 
in the planning and building of every temple. Thus it is said that “Brahma himself 
is the Sthapati.*'® 

When the building is completed and consecrated, its efiigy in the shape of a 
golden man, the Prasada-purusa, is installed in the Golden jar, above the Gar- 
bhagrha, above the Sukanasa. The efiigy is invested with all the Forms and Prin- 
ciples of manifestation. While the Vastupurusa “Existence” lies at the base of 
the temple and is its support the Golden Purusa of the Prasada, its indwelling 
Essence, sum total of all the F'orms and Principles (tattva) of manifestation . and 
their reintegration lies in the superluminous darkness of the Golden jar on top of 
the temple below the point limit of the manifest. In supernal radiance, the golden 
Purusa of the Vedic Altar (‘Taittiriya Sainhita’, V. 2. 7. 1) appears rai.sed from 
the golden disc — of the sun — within the bottom layer of the Agni to the finial above 
the superstructure of the Hindu temple. The ascension of the Golden Puru.sa 
.cancels the descent of the Vastupurusa. 


Part IV, p. 126 ; notes 85 and 95. 

Cf. I.P. in. ch. XXVII. 72-106 ; XIII. 71 f. 

Ib. IV. XXXrV. 55-56. 

*‘* ‘Agnipurapa’, LXI. 11 ; ‘Vi§nusai|ihita’, XIII. 61-69 ; ‘Silparatna’, XVI. 114. 

As such "buddhya ni&itya mandiram” (‘Silparatna’, XIX. ii^), “having fixed in 
mind the temple (with all its parts) from base (janraan) to finial, the Sthapati together with 
the Tak§an should place the lowermost moulding (paduka)’’. ^ 

‘I&nasivagurudevapaddhati’, IV. ch. XXXIV. 4 5 ‘Mayamata’, XVIII. 159-161. • 

*’= I.P. IV. ch. XXXIV. 3. the Yajamana is Vi§nu.— the sacrifice (S.B. I. 2. 5- 3 : 9 ) i 
the Acarya (Sthapaka) is Rudra. 
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Within these two movements the Hindu temple has its being ; its central ^llar 
is erected from the heart of the Vastupurusa in the Brahmasthana, from the centre 
and heart of Existence on e^rth, and supports the Prasada Purusa in the Golden jar 
in the splendour of the Empyrean. Its mantle carries, imaged in its varied texture, 
in all directions all the forms and principles of manifestation towards the Highest 
Point above the body of the Temple. 
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OF 
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The Plates (I — IvXXX) illustrate the Hindu temple and its 
sculptures in some of its types mainly in central India and Rajputana. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


FRONTISPIECE : AMARAKA^ITAKA 

Amarakantaka in Baghelkhand (22® 41’ Nj 81° 46’> E) is the abode of the 
chief of Sages (‘Epigraphia Indica’, vol. XIX. p. 295). From there the rivers 
Narmada, Son and MahanadT are said to flow to the We.st, East and North. From 
the days of the ‘Matsya Purana’ to the present, this sacred site enveloped in its dust 
and the smoke of its fires, the pilgrims congregated there. 

The throng of the people and their leisure fills the space bet’ween the shrines 
in worship — or in ruins. There, under the trees, and near the water, their clothes 
have been washed and spread to dry ; the various daily actions performed outside 
the temples are as much part of the life at the Tfrtha as arc the rites of ‘drying up’ 
(sosana) the impurities of the subtle body and purifying the bodily elements 
(bhutasuddhi) of the Sadhaka who has entered the temple. 


PLATE I. KANDARiYA TEMPLE 

From S.E. ; Devi Jagadamba Temple to the north of it, in the back-ground ; 
buff coloured sandstone; Khajuraho (24° 51' N; 79° 5G' E), Chatarpur State, 
Bundelkhand, central India. Tenth century. 

The Kandariya Temple is a temple of Siva, the Devi Jagadamba Temple was 
dedicated to Visnu.* Khajuraho, the ancient Kharjuravrihaka (‘Ep. Ind.’ I. p. 139; 
inscription of the yeaij l()()l-2 A.D.), the “date-tree bearing’’, was the capital of 
the Candella Rajputs. Only 20 out of its 85 temples have survived ; they were 
built in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Some of the craftsmen inscribed their 
names (on stones of the Visvanatha Temple, c. 1000 A.D.). These names how 9 ver 
cannot be connected with any of the major figures of which on the Kandariya 
temple alone there are nearly nine hundred (ASR. II. p. 419). 

The Kandariya temple measures 102' 3" in length, ()(J' 10" in width and is 
lOF 9" high (B. t. Dhama, l.c., p. 9). 

The temple stands on a high platform ; four small shrines in the corners (cf . 
plan of the Eaksmana temple, built in 954 A.D. ; p. 255) which made it 
a Pancayatana temple, no longer exist. In plan, the main building, but for small 


* The Kandariya temple was consecrated to Siva ; Kandariya means ‘of the cave’. Some 
of the temples of Khajuraho arc known under several names. The Devi Jagadamba temple, 
also called Kali temple, was dedicated to Viiji.iu. The Lak.smana temple, also called Rama- 
candra or Caturbhuja was also consecrated to Vi!jnu. The Citragupta temple, also called 
Bharatji temple, was dedicated to vSurya. The Visvanatha temple was dedicated to Siva 
Visvanatha, the Lord of the Universe. The Duladeo or ‘Holy Bridegroom’ temple was sacred 
to -Siva. The Parsvanatha temple was dedicated to Jina Vr§abhanatha (Adinatha), the first 
Tirthafikara. 
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discrepancies, is similar to the Laksmana Temple. It is a Sandhara Prasada whose 
Pradaksina or ambulatory is extended in the Mahamandapa ; two pillars demarcate 
the Antarala (cf. the Citragupta Temple, PI. V, which also has two corresponding 
pillars flanking the entrance to the Garbhagyha) ; the central square (vedi) of the 
Mahamandapa is co-extensive with the square of the Kandabhitti (SS. LVII. 491), 
the walls of the Prasada, — the distance between the central square of the Mandapa 
moreover being equal in the Laksmana temple, to the side of the Prasada. Prasada 
and Mahamandapa are contracted as one walled-in building to which are attached 
the Mandapa and Ardha (half) Mandapa as half-open, pillared hall and porch. 
Prasada and Mahamandapa open up with Bhadras and Catuskikas in the middle 
of each side resulting in the appearance of two ‘transepts’ or a double cross shaped 
plan. 

In the vertical section (P'ig. i, on p. 212) the Kandariya Temple is seen to be 
a mountain of masonry from the base to finial ; it is hollow on the groundfloor with 
its pillared halls and porches leading to the Garbhagrha in which is the Lihga. 
The floor itself is not on one level but is somewhat raised to form the Vedi or dais 
in the centre of the Mahamandapa; it is raised to an even higher level in the 
Antarala where steps lead to the Garbhagrha. By the high level of its floor the 
Garbhagrha partakes in the vertical ascent of the Prasada. 

Pillars and pilasters support corbelled domes ; even within the Garbhagrha 
the corbelled ceiling rests on pilasters ; the pillars of the Mahamandapa are extended 
be 5 '^ond their capitals — the extension is called Ucchalaka — and are crowned by heavy 
bracket capitals, whereas half pillars are set on the seat (asana), whose back projects 
slanting outward above the i)erpendicular part of the wall below it (which is also 
called Vedi; ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, LVII. 29; 126; Pis. I. U. LXXVl). At 
the end of this hypostyle, the Garbhagrha with its walls, the main sanctuary within 
the temple, is set right below the neck (griva) of the Sikhara and the Bihga has its 
place below the Kalasa, the vase of the finial (Fig. i, p. 212). Between them the 
Jaikhara rises, inaccessible to the devotee and to be seen from the outside only. 

The several halls, the great Mandapa, etc., and the half-Mandapa (Mahaman- 
dapa ; Ardha-mandapa) eacli have their separate superstructure with its Amalaka 
finial ; miniature Mandapas cluster on the superstructure of each Mandapa and are 
subordinated to it in the same waj^ as are the Uromanjaris to the Mulamanjari of the 
Vimana. Similarly also the small trabeate domes of the Mahamandapa cluster 
around the large dome in the centre below the peak of its roof. The pendant, 
projecting downward from the apex of the dome, is below the Kalasa on the summit. 
The superstructures are graded in height towards the Prasada, that of the Maha- 
mandapa ending below the top of the Sukanasii. On its ridge, a Siniha overlooks 
the cascades of Bhumis and the stations of the many Kalasas showing their contents 
as an emerging bud-like shape (Fig. i, p. 212), the Bijasvara (SS. LVII. 425), 
the ‘seed-sound’ or primeval sound. The pile of mason'ry above the ground floor, 
but for one small Gavaksa, has no external opening (PI. IV) ; internally, ties made 
of stone slabs are laid horizontally at the height of the shoulder course (skandha) 
of the Uromanjaris from the ‘sheath’ of the walls towards the internal piers. The 
compartments so formed are left hollow (Fig. i.) according to considerations of 
weight and stability. The central ‘shaft’ of the Prasada js ideally present and 
reaches fron^ the floor of the Garbhagrha, beyond its ceiling, also beyond the 
Skandha and across the Amalaka ; it is cajjped by a flat, inverted bowl shape above 
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the Amalaka and below the Kalasa, which is known under the names Padmasirsa 
(lotus-head) ; Karpara or Karpari (pan, skull) ; Candrika (cardamon ? a moonshaped 
circle) and Da^iidika (necklace) (S.S, LVII. 85; 170; 324, etc.). The first two 
names illustrate the ‘piercing of the skull’ of the Prasada by the bolt of the finial. 

The mountain range of the Kpiujariya, and of the other temples similarly, 
built, has its peaks arrayed above fhe longitudinal axis of the building ; the deep 
indentations between them allow space, — it had found its entry into tlie ground- 
floor in the wide open balconies — a further participation in the total effect of the 
monument. It makes the mass appear weightless within a silhouette which shows 
ascent and descent and renewed ascent from a higher level, leading each time to a 
summit of its own. The outline of , the whole temple has a moveyuent different from 
that of the several structures which it comprises ; rising and falling and rising 
always higher like the breathing of a runner as the goal lies near. The 8ukanasa 
is the last halting point (Pis. I, XLVIIl, XLIX) ; its articulation’ is similar to that 
of the superstructures of the Mandapa and different from the 8ikhara of the Prasada 
of which architecturally it forms part. So close do the Mandapas come to the 
Prasada but here they stop ; and none may exceed the height of the Snkanasa. 
From there the Mulamafijarl, in an elastic curve carries its Uromanjaris and 
Srhgas towards its high finial. 

In deep indentations space lies between the ‘towers’ of the temple (PI. I) ; in 
dark openings below projecting rooflets (chadya) it stretches along its length, within 
its body, a band of measured compartments which contradicts the volume of piers 
and Srrigas and bisects the building ; below is the pile of masonry raised on its 
terrace (Jagatipitha ; S.S. LVI. 124, gives its height as half of the width of the 
Prasada). 

The progressively arduous and repeated ascent and descent towards the 
pinnacle of the Sikhara limned against the sky in the lateral view, 
is not visible in the front view where the several Mandapa roofs .seem 
to coincide in one comprehensive outline and the effect is similar to the steep 
and direct ascent of the back view. These main views however are but a few out 
of the indefinite number of positions which are taken during circumambulation. 
The Imilding is to be viewed from all its corners ; each buttress, each facet, jiresents 
its three sides, the volume which they enclose and in addition, the volumes which 
project from them as sculptures and mouldings. The intersections of the horizontal 
and vertical volumes of the lower jjart in their continuity are summed up and 
gathered in the ‘staccato’ forms of pediments and the storeyed sha])es of the .su]x?r- 
structures of the Mandapas and these have their response and integration in the 
large ‘legato’ of the curve of the 8ikhara. 

This monumental, sculptured arcliitecture is not to be understood functionally, 
nor in human terms, by empathy or a feeling into its form. An intricate instrument 
of precision and enduring stability of concatenated themes and rhythms, it leads 
to final unity. 


PLATE IT. THE LION AND MAN 

' In the porch of the Mahadeo Temple, a small shrine between the Kandariya 
and the Devi Jagadamba Temple. The three buildings are raised on the same 
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terrace. The superstructure of the temple of Devi Jagadamba is seen in the back- 
ground. The image is carved in the round (ghanarupa) ; its height is 4' 8", the 
length 5' and its width is 1' 6". Khajuraho, tenth century. 

The Lion is a Devourer (grasa) ; it is shown here with the whole face (aksata* 
muklia; S.S. LVII. 643), including the lower jaw, which however is broken off. 
Similar images may be discdojed in a corner of the terrace and on the ridge of 
the Sukanasa (PI. I). The Chinthe, at the entrance to every Pagoda, is the 
Burmese equivalent of the Lion. It wards off all that is evil. 

The group of the Lion and man, a three-dimensional composition in curves, 
is to be seen laterally ; a triangular shape domed by the sweep of the Lion’s head 
and shoulders, springs from a base charged with resilient power ; there one globular 
shape is balanced on a higher level, the other touches the base ; these two weights, 
the haunches of the animal, and the man are also turning points of movement. 
The group is rich in such pivotal points, in knees, hips, shoulders, elbows and 
necks. Between those centres of rotation a see-saw balance of poise and active 
energy is produced by volumes sharply outlined within parallel curves. The 
economy of the flowing lines of scarf and ornaments on the figure of man, the 
different patterns of hair, mane and whiskers, closely follow and intensify the 
modelled shape of which they form part. The beading on the an^al’s legs and 
round its neck is cognate in its effect with the cogged rim of the Amalaka of the 
temple in the background ; it is subordinated to the several large single globes in 
the group, those of the head, eyes and nose of the lion, and face, head, chignon of 
the man — the club which he brandishes and also his small shield (they are seen 
only on the left side of the group). By the response of their physiognomies and 
heroic bodies, the animal and the man are confronted in similar arcs of breathing 
chests; while the frame of man yields it by an extreme effort in which is power, 
defiance and subniissiveness, agony, in its literal sense, — it holds the outlines of 
his back in its grip, — the curve of the animal’s front has quiet power and the deep 
saddle of its back curve, dignity. The Tfion but raises its paw while man throws 
forth his whole weight in the fight by which he wins the monster’s protection. 
Thus the two creatures form part of one group; it has its springiness in their 
lower limbs which form the balance of its wide base ; the actual contest is wrought 
at the peak of the inner triangle of the group by the meeting of paw aiid arm ; tlicse 
limbs and the legs have the effect of elastic links in a triangular chain fixed in space. 

The height of the outer and inner triangle coincide in one vertical through 
the joint of the lion’s jaws, his paw and the man’s knee; the quantitative prepon- 
derance of the left part of the group and its repose has its counter-weight in the 
energy embodied in the figure of man. 

In this group are summed up qualities by which mediaeval Indian sculpture 
is conspicuous. It is neither baroque nor is it romantic ; it has nothing to do with 
idealism but builds with symbol-elements of form the concrete reality (murti) of 
the work of art. The several pha.ses and provinces of Indian art apply themselves, 
each in its particular livingness, to themes clearly seen and established. 

Residues of nomadic formulations, carried through j^ntral Asia, are stored 
in the repertory of mediaeval Indian motives. The tufts of curls on shoulders, 
haunches (the latter are defaced in PI. II) and in the face, belong to it. 

The pose of the Simha with its paw raised can be seen on a signet of thff 
third century B.C. from Amaravati (ASIAR, 1905-6, PJ. XLIX. Fig. 12). 
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PLATE III. DEVi JAGADAMBA TEMPLE 
South wall of the Vimana* ; Khajuraho. 


_ The Nirandhara Prasada was originally dedicated to Vismi. It was a 
Paficayatana temple. The socle more closely resembles that of Pl. I than the one 
shown in profile on p. 259. The same mouldings, but different in their sequence 
and proportion, are seen here projecting from the Manasutra ; the socle grips the 
ground and makes the walls of the temple appear rooted in it and the several edges 
of the perpendicular wall appear to rise with a concave flexion. Its imjjetus is 
steadied by'the entablature mouldings (‘mekhala’ and ‘antarapatra’, combined with 
‘chadya’) in a thrice repeated band whence the Sikhara curves upward and is 
gathered in the Amalaka (not shown in PI. III). 

The projection of the plinth (pitha) from the Manasutra, is an aliquot part 
of the height of the plinth, (>^, or in principle; and projection and height 
of each moulding should also be proportionately related. 

The mouldings of the socle, the Pitha, in the temples of Khajuraho, are 
relatively more restrained than those of the lowermost part of the wall, the Vcdika, 
where the widely projecting Torus shape of the Kumuda effects a transition from 
architectural to sculptural form. It accompanies every buttress (ratha) and 
extends into every recess (salilantara) with multiple rejjetitions 'of its profile, 
broken thus into a series of square pillow shapes with lateral extensions, like 
petals. This moulding with its neck, placed as it is alxjvc the combined Kumbha 
and Pattika below, has, on each buttress, the appearance of a small Stupa-like 
monument; its front face moreover is carved in the likeness of a small shrine 
(kuta) ; its sheltering depth, on the major buttresses, is occujiied by an image 
(Visnu on Garuda, on the central Bhadra) while a lotus rosette takes its place on 
the Rathas. These miniature shrines in relief have an elaborately carved pediment 
(simhakarna) composed of Gavaksas. The pediment exceeds the height of the 
I^imbha and, oversecting the recess, links the lower mouldings of which it is itself 
the highest surface, with the forms above the necking ; it helps to knit the 
horizontal mouldings into a pattern of vertical offsets. 

Each of the belts of the wall consists of its Jahgha or wall surface proper and an 
architrave of which Mekhala (or Mala, Varandikfi or Kapota) is the moulding and 
Antarapatra the necking ; in lieu of the moulding, a rooflet (chadyaka) shades the 
niches of the Bhadra; its appears supported on pillars (staniblia), a veritable shrine 
for the major images. 

Above the Mekhala is an Ardhaprastara or half-entablature made of the 
consoles on which the images have their stand. These entablatures form the hori- 
zontal clasps of the Bhadras, Rathas and Pratirathas, wdiich are the several 
buttresses and their offsets in front and ahso on either side. The vertical panels 
and facets in every* plane, the'innermost being that of the broad recess (antara) 
are beset with images, each on its anconc, and shaded by a cornice or rooflet and 


* Photograph by Johnston and Hoffmann, Calcutta. Cf. K. de B. Codrington, ‘Ancient 
India’, PI. IXXII B. 
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thus within the wall space. With every movement of the eye of the beholder a new 
perspective shows the images from a different angle ; to avoid being bewildered, he 
has to concentrate on each of them, facing it, and then give his attention to the 
next, in the same way ; their sum making up the iconostasis of the temple walls in 
all the directions. The single images, each on its panel, do not coalesce in groups ; 
each panel, be it even without lateral pillars, is an abbreviated shrine of a particular 
divinity. The images approximate sculptures in the round (Pis, XV, XX, etc.), 
and remain attached to the wall where they lean against it. Sometimes a strut 
like extension of their contour or shape (PI. XXXIII) helps towards an increased 
height of their relief. 

The triple belt of images as shown in this Plate has its major sculptures in 
the two central rows of the wall ; their position, in the direction of the compass, 
determines their iconography. Different aspects of Visnu figure in the centre of 
the main Bhadras in the South, West and East. In the Soutli (PI. Ill) are seen 
Visnu on Garuda in the Vedika, the lowest part of the wall proper, Visnu and 
L/ak.smI in the first belt, and above it the Varaha-avatar in the second. The third 
belt has Devatas in their chariot (cf. its Asanapattaka, etc. with that of the open, 
pillared, balconies of the Mandapa in the e.xtreme right of the Plate), in the 
Bhadras, The host of gods, in scenes of their sports (krida-aranibha ; S.S. LVII. 
044 f) is established in this narrow and high belt ; the A.stadikpalas and the other 
definitely identifiable gods occupy the highest offset on the respective Ratha and, 
as a rule, throughout the several /ones; the innermost recess has invariably a 
^ardula for its subject; it is a Krtrimagrasa (S.S. LVII, 777), a ‘devourer made 
by art’, its face is that of a horned lion or horned woman and often has the beak 
of a parrot, the proboscis of an elephant, a hog’s snout or a ram’s muzzle. Above 
the belts of images, a triple entablature is carried across the top of the wall, over- 
sected by Sinihakarnas of the two Bhadras (the one a Karnabhadra) ; their apex 
touches the level whence springs the Sikhara. 

The identity of each buttress in the vertical direction is shown as much in 
its divided yet unbroken continuity as in the iconography of its sculptures. It is 
further stressed by the small Srnga or turret which caps each buttress apd by 
the particular configuration at the base, which here has been compared to a Stupa, 
within the Vedika. 

To the row of small Srngas (tilaka) based on the entablature (uttara, the 
architrave) are added, towards the middle on each face of the !]^asada, Uromanjaris 
and also Na.stasrrigas filling the corners (S.S, LVII. 745). Amalasara and small 
AmalasarT crown each of the Sikharas but the finials have disappeared. 

The, transition from the Prasada to the Mandapa — the place of the Antarala 
and Sukanasa — is marked in this Plate by the Karnabhadra on the right and the 
carved panels above it (cf. PI. XLIX). 

The Mandapa sends its Pitha with a forceful projection against the Vimana 
anticipating further salients which terminate with the ends of the ‘transept’ in the 
balconies of the Mandapa. 

The walls of the Mandapa are an exact continuation of those of the Prasada*. 
But the coronation by a Sikhara of its own is not there on any buttress. Pyramidal 
miniature superstructures in tiers take their place, though with a looser discipline. 
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PLATE IV. SIKHARA OF THE KANDARIyA TEMPLE 
From the South West; cf. PI. I. 


The rhythmical compactness of the Sikhara and the dwindling of sculptured 
form into the texture of the monumental shape are brought about by the order of 
,Uromanjaris, four in each of the main directions, the lower clinging to the ‘chest’ 
(uras) of the higher. They are flanked by Karnanianjaris in parallel horizontal 
rows, three Karnasrngas on the two lower and one in the third row, fill the corners 
from the Uromanjaris in the East to those in the South. Intervening between 
Uromanjaris and Karnasrngas are_Nastasrngas (Khandarckhu) or ‘hidden’ small 
Sikharas, whose edge (kona) and Amalaka are to be seen whereas the curvature 
of their sides is hidden and oversected by tlie adjacent Karnasrngas. Four such 
Nastasrngas belong to each of the two lower i-ows in eacii sub-quarter of the 
Sikhara. The one and only Karnasriiga, of considerably smaller size, of the third 
row sits on the corner (kona) of the Miilamanjari. It is flanked and exceeded by 
Nastasrngas of considerable height. They terminate at the level of the .second 
but last Uromanjari and strengthen the theme of the Karnas or edges of 
Uromanjaris and Mulamanjari alike, with their horizontal divisions of Bhumis. 

All the Srrigas are crowned by two Amalakas (two ‘andakas’ ; ‘andaka’- 
‘amalaka’ ; S.S. LVII. 358) and a Kalasa (some having disappeared) ; those of the 
bottom row are placed at the height of the apex of the Simhakarna above the 
Bhadra; those in the higher rows attain each to their own level and form horizontal 
clasps on the body of the 8ikhara, in response to the stronger and unbroken bands 
of the Mekhalas on the walls of the Prasada. Each 8rnga is a replica of the 
Mulamanjari, the principal 8ikhara, which emerges from the cluster of its 
acolytes at the height of the third Karnasrriga ; there its corner is seen to spring 
upward, strong with many Bhumis, whereas its full shape rises gradually above 
the Amalaka of the highest Uromanjari. 

The Mulamanjari (the ‘root’ or central, main 8ikhara) is a Eatarekha of the 
Saptaratha variety ; its curve is steeper than that drawn by ‘.sadguna sutra’ ; each 
of its four sides has seven facets (‘paga’ in Orissan terminology) including the 
corner portion (konaka-paga) which itself lias one more minor central offset ; the 
subordinate Srrigas, alike in their ‘structure’, however have but five buttresses on 
each side (pancaratha). 

The Karnasrngas spring each from a square base which has a broad central 
projection on each side; this, together with its acconijianying mouldings and a 
broader necking in their midst, takes up the theme of the architrave (uttara) 
of the Vimana. These sharply cut horizontal bands are further accentuated by 
similar casket-shapes (kuta) at the springing of every second Uromanjari and in 
the lowest comer of the Mulamanjari. A similar underlininj: gives to every 
Bhumi a firm and clear start above the cogged nng shaiie of the Amalaka crowning 
the lower stratum. The contiguity of round Amalakas and the bases with their 
straight lines, affords a rich interplay of shadow effects, a mellow deepening of 
the horizontal clasps and the integration of these several shajies into the body of 
the one great Sikhara, the superstructure of the Prasada. 

The last consequences of the horizontal division of the Sikhara are drawn 
in the shape of parallel bands and neckings on the edges of all the Manjaris (cf. also 
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Pis, XL VI, XLV, XLVIII). These fillets and their interspaces, visible as parallel 
light and dark streaks, are the final abbreviations of miniature storeys or tiers of 
whose sum total the bulk of each Sikhara is made up. But, however manifold and 
intricate these horizontal themes are, on the total Sikhara (PI. I) their effect is 
slight; the horizontal theme which remains in power is that of the corrugated 
Amalakas punctuated by their globular Kalasas and pointed Bijasvaras. 

On the main surfaces of the offsets (ratha) of the Srngas, the tiers are over- 
spun by the carved Gavaksas, a tight fitting sheath, as if of lace, with the round 
eyelets of the windows and the scrolls of tracery surrounding them in several 
patterns (jala; cf. also Pis. XLVI, LXXI). 

In the totality of the Sikhara (Pi. I) these details are discerned as part only of 
the texture of the’ monument so that its surface vibrates at every moment of the 
day and the clear Indian nights with an ever responsive play of light and shade, 
a chiaroscuro of widest range, on its surface. The structure of the Sikhara how- 
ever, the logic of its form, is a concert of ascending curves directed in many units 
each to a point of its own ; they are organized and drawn towards the ultimate and 
only point on the tip of the finial of the Mulamanjari. 

The nearer to the bqse the greater is the mass, the nearer to the final point, 
the less is the volume, and the greater is the cumulative energy gathered towards 
and united in it. 


PLATE V. ANTAR.ALA AND DOORWAY OF GARBHAGRHA 
Citragupta Temple, Khajuraho. 


Flanked by the pillars and pilasters of its antechamber (antarala), the door- 
wa}' frames the image of Surya in the Garbhagrha. 

Although this doorway has none of the synthesis of parts, none of the rhythm 
which connects, unifies and elevates the spectacle of this iconostasis to the high 
level of realisation on which tlie image, the seat of divinity, is beheld (as for 
example the entrance into the sanctuary of the Laksmana Temple, Khajuraho) it 
is simple in its proportions and clearly parcelled out. The main parts of the 
surround of the door are : the high threshold ; the lower part of the jambs with the 
large images ; the upper part of the antepagments with the compartments of small 
figures, the lintel and the overdoor. The opening of the door is equal in width to 
each of the jambs and this being equal to the height of the large figure groups at 
the bottom of the door, the height of the d(x)r is twice its width. In such pure 
proportions are also parcelled out the minor units of the compositions, — ^the three 
shrines of Surya — on the lintel, and their inter-spaces, etc. The various planes’ 
with their carvings between the powerful ovolo moulding .of the outer surround and 
the flat innermost frame of the door with their changing shades redeem the all too 
regular lay out. The contrast moreover, of the modelled shapes which prepon- 
derate, with a linear type of carving in which dark shadows are set in flat tracery* 
(door frame ; lowermost fillet of base ; pillars, etc.) adds richness but does not, in 
this particular instance, intensify the effectiveness of the display. 
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The large female figures in the middle of the Sakhas are badly damaged but 
their extremely bent postures show them at one with the billowing of their own 
waves : nothing else particularises them as river goddesses ; the scroll canopies 
full of Devatas seated on lotus flowers are vestigial trees ; under their branches, the 
companions of the goddesses are carved against the different Sakhas and the images 
of Nagas lean on the outer frame of the doorway. The Dvarapalas are assigned to 
the pilasters flanking the doorway (cf. also Laksmana Temple). 

Some of the panels of the base far exceed in qualitj^ the rest of the carvings ; 
the overdoor with its Gavaksa-simhakarna frieze shows the flamboyant use of a 
well worn pattern. In the quantity of the required carvings, the sculpturally gifted 
craftsman also had his say in some of the reliefs, although the majority of the small 
panels (the image of Surya is about 5 ' high) were not touched by the divine spai'k. 
The dull opulence (cf. also PI. Ill) of general views of carved expanses of the temple 
however is not there actually. The fierce light of the Indian sun or the semi- 
darkness of the interior sum up the intricacies, the all too meticulous details, and 
make of them the texture of the temple walls in which each carving has its proper 
place. The angle moreover from which it is seen changes with the movement of 
the devotee. Within the temple he proceeds towards the Garbhagrha; outside he 
walks around the temple ; wherever he may halt or his eyes rest, it is done in the 
course of a viewing in motion, in which the carvings present themselves from in- 
numerable angles, until one of them is singled out and his whole attention dwells 
on its front view. 


PLATE VI. .SORYA-BRAHMA-.SIVA 


Image on the west side, central Bhadra, second row in the triple belt of images 
of the Siva temple, called Duladeo, Khajuraho, 10th century. Height below^ 2'. 

Eight ariped image; some of the arms are broken. The second but lowest 
pair might have held emblems of Vi.snu so that this image of Surya, the Sun-god, 
would embrace Brahma, the presiding divinity of the Sun, Visnu, the presiding 
divinity of the Moon, and Siva who presides over the Fire (‘Tsana.sivagurudeva- 
paddhati’, IH, Ch. XII. 27-29). Such an image is a support of a meditation on 
Sadasiva and has its place of special imjjortance on a temple of Siva. 

Surya’s “glowing” body is covered by a coat of mail; it has dwindled into a 
strip underneath the ornaments of his chest and e.xtends to the belt. He is seated 
with his feet locked in Padmasana, a long cloth covers them to the heels. This 
costume indicates that the consuming power of Surya’s body is covered. In earlier 
images (from Mathura, etc.), the body of Surya is completely shrouded in a coat 
of mail, high boots and other accoutrements of the dress of Northerners who had 
brought this particular cult to India. 

In his two hands Surya holds full blown lotus flowers, symbols of mani- 
festation, on the triple stalk of time; this aspect is also upheld by the 'Siva-hand 
on the right holding a Trisfila, the trident — where past, present and future meet 
in one point, while serpents in the left Siva-hand are amongst the ornaments of 
Siva; here they strengthen, in the opposition of their nature to that of the Sun, 
the total symbolism (cf. sun-bird and serpent) of the image. The Brahma hands 
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hold the rosary (aksamala), the cycle of time and its resorption, and the 
Kamandalu. 

But for the trident no other weapons are seen now in the hands of the image. 
The Visnu hands might have held the disc and the club. The weapons held in 
the hands of the images of the gods represent portions of the unbearably .power of 
the Sun which Visvakarman had sliced away from it. Visvakarman ma(le the disc 
of Visnu, the trident for Siva and other weapons for these and the other gods out 
of the particles of Power that he took away from the Sun (cf. 'Matsya Purana’, 
XI. 27-30). 

This power lies radiant in the fiercely calm face ; it gives its forward sweeping 
curve to the chest and to the lotus-stalk whose flower discs are set on either side 
of the full visage. The triple furrowed pillar of the neck is part of the erect 
posture of the image. It is overlaid and surrounded by heavy ornaments, arms 
and the weapons. The balance of form in the horizontal which passes through 
the lotus discs and the face and correlates their shapes amidst themselves and with 
the vertical of the body, has all the concentration of the mind and heart of the 
artist ; the rest shows the skill of his hand applied on the framework of established 
tradition. 

The small mutilated image of Aruna, in the centre of the drapery, near the 
edge of the pedestal, lies in the vertical axis by which the Kirttimukha in the 
crown of Surya is linked to the three horses carved on the pedestal, the seat of the 
chariot of the Sun-god. 


PLATES VII — ^Vni. AGNI 


Fire, the Guardian (dik-pala) of the South-Eastern direction ; on a Pratiratha 
(cf. ‘Aparajitaprabha’, V. 12) in the South-East of the wall of the Kandariya 
Temple, Khajuraho. The height of this and other images of the Kandariya temple 
is c. 2' 9". 

Front and profile of the face of the image of Agni ; it is carved standing, .with 
a gently swaying ‘bhaiiga’ of the body and holding a book and a Kamandalu in 
his two left hands ; the lower right hand shows the boon-giving Mudra, the upper 
right hand is broken. 

The high crown of matted locks is not shown in the photograph, where only 
the root of the hair and horn-like locks are seen shading in a wide arch a low 
forehead, the rest of the face being encircled by the curls and terminated by the 
point of the beard, a tongue of fire. It rests on the chest against a pattern of 
jewellery similar to that of the Surya image though more simple and harmonising 
with the locks, the hair and the stem kindness of the face. The curly outline of 
the beard separates the face from the body and gives it the impressiveness of a 
mask smoothly modelled in flat curves in whose sweep the eyes without sockets, 
the wide brows have the strongest vibration. It spreads over the entire face which 
is unruffled, but changeable in expression; benevolent and irascible (PI. VIl),* 
withdrawn and mysterious (PI. VIII). 
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PLATE IX. PART OF WALL OF LAKSMA^^A TEMPLE 

Khajuraho (954 A.D.); the back of a seat (asana) such as surround the 
balconies (Bhadra ; sala) and run along the Ardhainandapa, (Fig, on p, 255.) 

From the seat (asana patta) in the interior rises its back projecting outward 
with an obtuse angle (kaksasana; approximate height : 2' 4"). It is part of the 
Candravalokana, the upi^er and open portion of the balcony (see PI. LI) somewhat 
corresponding to a bay-window. The Vedi is here the vertical portion of the wall, 
below the lotus petal edge ; it corresponds in its position to the ‘ jangha’ of the wall 
(see PI. I), i.e., to its lowermost zone. 

The Vedi consists here of carved posts ; they rise from a slightly recessed 
necking (rajasena), itself divided by uprights into panels filled with deep shadows, 
figures and rosettes. The pillars of the Vedi are set in couples of which one is 
replete with a creamy scroll which has come forth from the mouth of a Kirttimukha 
placed in profile or three quarter profile in one of the lower corners of the carved 
panel. The other pillar has its surface divided into several sections of which the 
‘overbrimming vase’ and foliage is uppermost; below is an ‘Amalaka ring’; then 
follow a Kirttimukha, a scroll device inscribed in a circle and surrounded by 
scrolls, and, at the bottom, a scroll-creeper panel. These symbols of Indian and 
Nomadic extraction are carved, mature in every detail, in a florid relief. It would 
appear overcharged were it not so strongly permeated by linear rhythms accom- 
panied by deep shadows. The reduction of the ])rofuse modelling to a linear design 
is seen from some distance when the ‘pillars’ of the Vedi appear as part of the entire 
temple where they produce a white and black pattern which is furthermore 
strengthened by the vertical fissures between the coupled pillars and the short 
interstice between the capital shape and the straight edge of the adjacent pillar. 

On many of these pillar-shapes, and el.sewhere too (the lotus-cyma, and PI. X), 
the linear pattern is worked out in its colour contrast of light and dark and the 
relief is left in this unfinished stage, as if on purpose. 

/ The coping of the Vedi projects boldly over each capital shape; it recedes 
with a Gavak.sa-jiedimeut, flanked by air-spirits, above each of the large Kirtti- 
mukha-scroll-creeper-panels. Its wider projections arc carved as miniature trijfle 
roofs, each (tri-chadya) crowned by an Amalaka. The hard horizontal shadow 
thrown by the coping is intensified by a broader and more mellow band of shadows 
which cling to the rugged triple-rooflet shapes and to the lotus petal cyina above 
them. 

The Asana-patta with its slanting back in rail form belongs to a stone-bench 
(cf . PI. LXXVI) on which the pilgrims may rest in the ambulatory and the hall of the 
temple. The slanting back is made of round uprights — of bamboo prototype — by 
twos, and alternating with broad carved posts similar in kind to tho.se of the Vedi 
and rich in pattern. [A similar Vedi, having a lx;nch with its back sloping out- 
wards, forms the parapet of the high terrace of the Lak.smana Temple ; it connects 
the four small shrines in the corners (Fig. on p. 255).] 

The whole architecture of the Vedi and Asana is translated into stone from 
» wood and bamboo construction of carved posts and beams and slender bamboo 
upright, airily joined. The thickness of the posts belongs to their versions in 
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stone; the high seat of the bench is supported by heavy pillars ^Pl. LI), their 
shapes, fully carved, emerge from it and on it rest monumental superstructures. 

Images and archite^^tural units are juxtaposed ; "geometrical .shapes and fully 
modelled figures are contiguous. 

The walls of the temple are effective in several respects according to the 
distance from where they are seen. From afar, their intricacy is absorbed by the 
light into the texture of the temple walls. The sculptural work is integrated in 
the monumental building. Seen closely, and with the attention focussed on any 
of its parts, that particular unit is all engrossing in its significance as symbol and 
visual form. Between these extreme views is the one in which the reference is 
seen of one unit to the next, their combination^ contrast and balance in the wisdom 
of their plan. 


PLATE X. OUTERMOST SURROUND OF DOORWAY 


Part view; on the right of the Garbhagrha, and adjacent wall; Duladeo 
Temple, - Khajuraho. 

The Sardula panel on the left is sunk into the antepagment (sinihasakha) in the 
comer between the doorway and the wall of the Antarala, at a right angle to it. 
The fillet of rosettes is the side of the antepagment, and borders on the wall whose 
scroll panel is seen in a strong artificial light. Next to it, a pilaster projects ; it 
is set off against a lateral facet. 

The compositional theme of the three main panels is the wave. It rises and 
falls and carries its movement to the top of every scroll, lays it down at the crest 
of the main wave and having completed its eddying and interlacing in varied 
configurations, it returns its impact to its main carrier. This is shown as a 
creeper’s stalk pervading the whole i)anel and from it stem other branches which 
have one wave length only. They are cut flat and sharp, perpendicularly, in the 
stone in a pattern of light and darkness, intricate yet clear ; the carving is left 
unfinished where further elalx>ration was not essential, to the effect, at the side 
of the entrance to the Garbhagrha. In the surround of the door however they 
are clad in the shape of the Sardula with its rider tmd counterplayer who holds 
the creature’s tail in one hand and threatens it with the weap>on held in the other; 
the protagonists are almost equal in size. But, when the warrior brandishes the 
same weajwn while he has mounted the animal, he has lost his stature and the 
animal’s head is turned back, leering open mouthed towards its diminutive 
rider. These bodies are formed of a concatenation of waves ; crossing at many points 
of their courses they ascend from the bottom (not shown in the reproduction) to 
the top of the panel and enmesh the playful fury of the recurrent combat. Three 
wave movements are thus interlaced; viewed from the top of the panel, the one 
glides from the chest-curve of the Lion to its buttocks, sweeps with its crest over 
the warrior and descends to the next lion’s chest, rising towards its buttocks whence 
the play goes on as before. The second wave passes from .the profile of the lion’s 
head to the root of its tail and rising, passes from the warrior's chest to his leg 
thrown forward, then again engulfs the next lion and sinks from the “root of its 
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tail to the warrior’s chest, supports his contracted body and once again mounts 
along the lion’s face, etc., below. The third wave passes along the topmost lion’s 
rounded chest and the claws of his feet, thence across the warrior’s chest thrust 
forward, thence to his buttocks and left leg thrown back, and then down to chest 
and claws of the second swastika-poised mannekin, and thus onward. The waves' 
intersect on chest and buttocks of the Lion and on the warrior’s chest j within the 
waves the small rider is engulfed securely on the back of the ^ardula. 

The shapes of man and the Lion are modelled like skins which tightly fit an 
afflatus of divine energy. In PI. X, mediaeval Indian sculpture is quick with 
life clear in its form. 

The masters of the Duladeo Temple (Pis. XXIV-XXVIII) worked on a high 
level of inspiration. The word Vasala (Vasara?) inscribed in different places on 
the Duladeo Temple might be the name of a leading sculptor. 


PLATE XI. SURAS UNDARi 


Image on the South West wall, 2nd belt of the Kandarlya temple (height 2' 9"), 
Khajuraho. 

The image is that of a very young Celestial Beauty, a serving maid to the high 
purpose of the greater gods. Heavy featured, heavy limbed, coltishly stubborn, 
she holds a gourd-shaped vessel close to her body. A small figure of a man or a 
Gana squats at her feet and sips what little drink has inadvertently flown out to 
him from the full vessel of her overwhelming bounty. 

The figure turns towards the wall of the temple in three quarter back view, 
and its face is shown in profile. It forms a volume placed diagonally in 
space against the ground of the relief. Her elephantine shoulder is pushed forward 
in her slow and unconcerned movement; it is summed up by the — extremely 
consciously — apportioned flux of the scarf across shoulder and back. The arm is 
drawn back towards it so as to allow its full effect to the globe of the breast and the 
milder curve of the hip. The angular, half awkward, half capricious drawing back 
of the arm, its elbow touching the scarf, leads to the key-i)oint of the dis])osition 
of the volume of the figure within the prism of the stone on whose swle surface 
her feet are firmly planted. 

In this key -point, the main directions intersect of the three-dimensional 
composition of this carving. The one diagonal in s])ace is laid from the hand to 
the chignon, and the .second diagonal connects the right shoulder with the tip of 
the scarf and which is fitted into the outline of the figure, on the left. The 
rectangle formed by these two diagonals has for its one side the edge of the buttress 
on the right, and for the other, a parallel drawn from the end of the chignon to 
the left heel. This rectangular prism is but half of the whole; the lower part, 
from the end of the scarf down to the heels is similarly traver.sed by two diagonals 
in space, linking the one, the direction of the small person on the right, with tlie end 
of the scarf of the goddess, and the other, her left heel with the hand holding the 
vessel. In this way the two congruous space prisms are similarly filled by the 
disposition of the round volumes of the image. The compositional movement in 
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spac^ leads from the shoulder in the fdreground on the right to the left buttock in 
the background, and thence, in the lower half, to the foreground in front of the 
arm and leg of the small person. The highest surfaces of the volumes, on the 
right, are anchored in the depth at the opposite side, in the middle of the height 
of this image, at the end of the scarf. 

The second compositional movement in space connects the hand in the fore- 
ground, placed at the same height as the end of the scarf, — with the end of the 
chignon on top ; and with the left heel of the goddess ; either of these are near to the 
piiddle ground of the relief. The compositional directions link the salient points in 
space of the image, jiicross the depth of the carving, and connect its various levels 
amongst each other. This organisation in space is caught in a lozenge-net of 
diagonal lines which have their two main corners in the middle line of the image 
drawn at the end of the scarf, and across the hand and a loop of the hip-ornament, 
on the right, the one at the left tip of the scarf the other in the hand. The two 
other comers of the central compositional lozenge coincide, the upper with the 
meeting point of elbow and scarf and the lower with the point where the other end 
of the scarf emerges just below the knee. The meeting of elbow and scarf and also 
the place of the knee ai'e the critical compositional points. They play more- 
over their role in the physiognomy of the form of the image, with its acuteness of 
the sharp bend in the elbow of the elephantine arm, and, similar in its over- 
emphasis, the stretched straightness of the legs which makes them appear joint- 
less, more poles than legs were it not for the swelling curves of the thighs. 

The overstrained movement which makes joints bend at unforeseen angles or 
stretched out of existence, in this particular carving, is mild (see however Pis. 
XIII, XV, etc,); its curves are smooth; loops and clasps formed by various 
parts of the costume, in close adherence to the modelled body, mediate between 
the linear rhythms and the richer depth movements. Their interplay is steadied 
by oval and globular shapes such as the vessel, the face and the various fruit like 
shapes of the chignon, etc., which accompany head and back. All these rounded 
weights are strung along either side of the swaying and turning body. In its long, 
smooth legs is straightened out the exuberance of the upper part of the figure. To 
them the small person at the bottom is the final correspondence. 


PLATE XII. SURASUNDARi 


Part view. Kandariya Temple, SE wall (second row) ; Khajuraho. 


The image faces away from the buttress on which it leans but the inward look, 
the long curves of eye and brow, the chignon at the back of the head, even the long 
necklace lead backwards, to the wall of the temple. 

The left hand is raised with Trisula-hasta, the right holds a bowl. Its curve 
is taken up, aggrandised, and leads along the arm of the image to the wall of the 
buttress. In the bowl of this arm the goddess proffers her body and gesture. The. 
inward look, the harking back, of the goddess are accompanied by the sculptural 
disposition of the carving. Watchful of her secrecy, effortless and noble, this 
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crowned goddess carries the bowl and gesture and also her own shape, in obedience 
to her task. As simple as is the shape of the bowl, are her ornaments. Closely 
adhering to the body they define its shape and show in their own, more linear way, 
its amplitude. Laid on the forehead, like an ornament, is the arch of the brow. 
It holds in its curves the expanse of the face, shown in front view and in profile at 
the same time. 

another buttress wall, in the background, the image of another goddess is 
seen, its echo, it would seem were it not that it carries out a different function of its 
own and is, as an image, complete in itself, and, like its neighbour, part of the 
wall of the temple. 


PLATE XTir. SURASUNDARi 

Kandariya Temple, South East, first belt. Khajuraho. 


The walls at the back and behind the image act as screens which throw into 
full relief the sophisticated fragility of this high strung and enticing goddess. 

Wreathed around the axis of this sculpture, the lower part of the body in three 
quarter back view is turned at the hips so that the bust is seen in almost three 
quarter profile, the arm is thrown back for this purpose; the lowered head, almast 
completely in profile view is laid across the slightly tilted vertical of the figure; 
the face opens up towards the right from the chalice shaped chignon. This crescendo 
in volume of the head in one direction, while the face is lowered and seems to with- 
draw into itself in the opposite direction, is repeated in the next lower section of 
the ‘statue’ where the arm is pushed back in an acute angle where the breasts arc 
seen and the hand clings to their round contour. The shoulder joint is here in the 
centre of the co-ordinates of the comjx)sition (cf. the role of the elbow, in PI. XI), 
one passes through the elbow and the shoulder joint, the other from the contact of 
hand and breast, to the top of the chignon ; through the centre of these co-ordinates 
moreover passes the main vertical of the image. It is tilted forward, follows 
the inner outline of the right leg and passes through the outer corner of the eye. 
There also passes the horizontal axis of the head, at a right angle to the main 
vertical; it has its parallel in a line drawn from the elbow to the hip girdle, at a 
point below which festoons are attached to it. Parallels to the main vertical 
connect the right elbow and the back of the chignon, and the raised left elbow 
with the outline of the right hip where the girdle rests. Thus the volumes around 
the sculptural axis are co-ordinated in the surface of the image, especially the 
cones or jutting angles of the arms. These moreover are diagonally connected 
in space and are balanced by the co-ordinate along which the body 
turns round in the hip, from buttock to waist. These co-ordinates are laid 
diagonally across the figure and have their centre at the tip of the armlet. The 
movement of the figure and the placing of its volumes around its sculptural axis, 
are balanced according to a geometrical plan in the surface ; the linear rhythm of 
the composition and the three dimensional spiralic disposition of its volumes around 
their axis are integrated in this ‘statue of the temple wall’. 
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Raised on high legs, the hip surges into roundness, restrained by chains of 
jewellery. This solid effervescence, bubble of carved stone, is the basic shape of 
the smaller globular and the large, angular volumes which are tossed around the 
body-axis in the upper part of the image of this eery temptress, uncrowned, 
ambiguous, and straining the possibilities of mediaeval sculpture to a critical point. 


PLATE XIV. SURASUNDARi, HOLDING A MIRROR 

Visvanatha Temple (c. 1000 A.D.), South wall (2nd belt). Khajuraho. 

Steeped in the consciousness of her young, full and perishable body and 
swaying with the onrush of its sap, the celestial damsel looks deep into the mirror 
and her head droops towards its reflection on the curved surface held up and resting 
on her shoulder, part of her own sculptural shape. Recognition makes self- 
contained the group of the goddess and the mirror. The wave of her triply bent 
shape, rises, falls and rests on her stance. All conflicts appear resolved, all con- 
tingencies known. With a heavy heart and the smile of youth tribute is rendered 
to life which takes its course through her body. 

At home, if somewhat tired, in its harmonious shajje, this image leaves no room 
for the pained charm of conflicting elements of form (as PI. XIII, etc.). Here 
Indian ‘naturalism’ has made an image of {^akti as ‘natura naturans’ knowing her 
work and accepting her shape as its result. 


PL.ATE XV. SURASUNDARi, PAINTING THE SOLE OF HER FOOT WITH RED LAC 
Kandari 3 ^a Temple, We.st wall (2nd belt). Khajuraho. 

The image of this crowned goddess represents an extremely complex type of 
mediaeval sculpture ; its emotional finesse is on the point of outgrowing sculptural 
form. Writhing around its axis the image soars on her left leg pillar. The other 
is folded up within an acute angle; it is supported by an attendant, — carrying a 
bag on his back — of rich plastic vitality; his flexed, bouncing figure lends weight 
to the group, makes it rest on the sprightly support ; it is a counter-player to the 
leg-pillar, while it also accompanies the upward diagonal of the raised leg whose 
painted foot is stretched with a ballet-dancer’s discipline. To this, most powerful 
accent in the group, the upper part of the body responds by a measured conduct of 
its limbs, first backwards in space towards the wall, then upward, leaning against 
it and sending forth ball or egg shapes and other smaller volumes each clearly set 
off from the other. 

Power and grace of a heroic vision have shaped the lower half of the image. 
Its angles are sustained by curved shapes of the keenest tension. Were they blown 
in glass, they might easily be shattered by their own contact. But not all the 
images of this temple are carved with so high a tension of rarified form. The figure 
on the adjacent surface of the buttress, on the right, is sturdy with a weightiness 
balanced from the sole to the top of her crown. 
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PLATE' XVI. SURASUNDARi 

Part view ;* Kandariya Temple, Ekst wall (1st belt). Khajuraho. 

* 

Mediaeval form, built with the substance of ancient Indian sculpture, is 
conscious of its linear energy. It compresses the pulsations of the plastic form 
in acute rhythms of outline and internal design. 

Angles are sharp in the meeting of the many subtle curves of which is made 
up every limb and feature. The nose, for example, disdainful and getting scent 
of all things, is vibrant from its tip to the slight depression on its back ; a sharp 
and luscious young animal’s organ ; thence it is led upwards in a shallow curve 
and straightens towards its root when the feeler brows swoop upon the total expanse 
of the eye in front view. 

The eyes of these images are overstatements of their shape. Where the 
mediaeval vision prevails, completeness of their frontal view is maintained in the 
profile of the face; no foreshortening lessens their steady pathos. 


PLATE XVU. APSARA 

Part view, S.W. wall, innermost recess, between two buttresses; 
2nd belt ; H. of figure : c. 1'. Duladeo Temple, Khajuraho. 


The seriousness of this celestial dancer resides in a straight profile which is 
the key to a context of lines and volumes set against one another in wide angles. 
The volume of the head and the straight high crown, have their unified keen outline 
inclined against the square plane below it. Its rounded edge is the raised arm, 
bent in this sharp angle as if throwing a dice, similar in shape to the ear-ring, 
as part of this particular datace. Right angles dominate the face ; feathery ])endants 
of the necklace, hair lowered into, and then brushed up from, the forehead, frame 
and soften the valour of this sculpture. 


'• PLATE XVIII. sALABIIAIs’JIKA 

Bracket figure on the Ucchalaka of a pillar in the Mandapa 
of the Laksmana temple ; 954 A.D. ; Khajuraho. 

Woman and tree, in close touch and conformity of their volumes and move- 
ments, are lent different shapes and names of one rhythm whose wave ascends from 
the woman’s left toes, magnificently places her leg, turns, curves her back and 
rises in one sweep, comprising arms and head, to find its way down where the 

1.^ 

* The whole figure is reproduced in ‘Surasundari’, IS(JA, PI. I. 
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ball is to drop from her hand and the stem of the tree bends to the right. There 
it points to the small attendant, on the right, while the fluttering scarf rounds up 
her outline on the right and leads the eye to her child-attendant on the left. 

Waves of movement, in the surface and in depth fill the prism of the strut 
which is set into the capital. They follow a similar order to those in PI. X, but 
are clothed in more opulent, less fervent plastic shapes. Their roundness is more 
spreading, more yielding than it was in shaping the image on PI. XIV. Creamy 
and luxuriant though the modelling -is, it is not shaped throughout by rhythmic 
energy. The right outline of the figure vacillates and the drawing of the leg is 
weak. 

The great ascending curve of the leg in the dance of the limbs is balanced by 
the arms held horizontally, and the weight of the canopy of the tree. 

The two adjacent brackets are in the shape of {sardulas. Ucchalaka (S.S. 
LVII. 188; LXII. passim, LXIII. 57, etc.) is the extension of the shaft of the pillar 
above its capital and up to the second or sur-capital. 


PLATE XIX. APSARA 

Fragment. (Height c. 1' 10") on a thin buttress of the Antarabhitti,. 
lower belt. South ; Visvanatha Temple, Khajuraho. 


Writhing around its axis, the volume of this figure is integrated in its move- 
ment, her youth in every curve, her feline sadness in her tortuous rapture. 

The knowledge of her body is so intimate that width and roundness of the 
lower part and the harsh length of her arm are but phases and stresses in a 
movement which is the nature itself of this image. She is the spirit of the dance ; 
her sculptured hieroglyph is attached to the wall of the temple. 


PLATE XX. APSARA 

H : 2' 1" ; on the West of the Antarabhitti of the Garbhagrha; 
Parsvanatha Temple, c. 1000 A.D., Khajuraho. 


The similarity of the attitudes of the figures on Pis. XVIII-XX shows the 
possibilities of form of one related sculptural theme. The image on PI. XX is 
adjusted to a corner of the wall ; two surfaces at a right angle shield the figure ; 
on the right, where the pillars are, the central niche of a Tirthankara juts out; 
in the recess on the left is a Sardula. 

The vigour of the movement of the Apsara is the more apparent for being 
encased by the plain walls. No greater fitness of sculpture, walls and space can be 
found in Khajuraho. Mediaeval ]X)wer of movement and ancient Indian ‘naturalism’' 
are amalgamated in the perfection of this sculpture. . 
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PLATE XXI. APSARA 

On a pilaster of the interior of the Ardha-Mandapa of the Duladeo 
Temple, H. 2' Khajuraho. 


Here the movement of the celestial dancer is in full swing ; evolved from the 
convolution around the body axis, it unfolds in front of the wall; arm, scarf and 
crown spread like wings while the body is part of the wall against which it leans 
with the oblique cross of its head and arms. 

Strings of jewellery and stringy folds of garments arc adjusted, by degrees, 
to the creeper pattern (cf, PI. X), one step deeper, on the wall surface where the 
rhythm of the dance reverberates in contrasts of light and darkness. 


PLATE XXIT. APSARA 

On a pilaster of the interior of the Ardha-Mandapa of the Duladeo 
Temple, Fragment (H, c. 1' Khajuraho. 


Ripples of movement are in the pearl chains, tress, crown and scarf of this 
torso of a dancer, powerful in build and impact. Deep in its volume, vibrant in 
its surface, in any profile, the glory of this breathing body is centred in its belly. 

The wall which forms the background of these dancers (Pis. XXI-XXII) is 
graded in three successive levels. The images have the foremost and the middle 
plane for their ground; the one on PI. XXI leans on them while that on PI. XXII 
is driven forward together with them. 


PLATE XXin. FLYING DEVAS 

(Vidyadharas ?) ; detached sculpture, now inserted in the east wall of the 
platform of the 19th century Pratapesvar Temple (H. of carving 
c. 10") ; Khajuraho, 10th century. 


Flying, fighting, these heroic celestials are martial rhythm embodied as 
sculpture : interlaced triangles within sword and club, face against face, body 
against body, the backs slashing through space, the spine a scimitar, the haunches 
stretched with the fierceness of a tiger’s shape, their arms and weajwns are thrown 
back each to the opposite hip. The heads are streamlined, egg-shaped, Gorgo- 
mouthed, the lips denude a terrific mass of teeth, the eyes bulge and nostrils 
tremble in this combat in mid-air, or also in the turmoil of the passionate, the 
subtle body of man. 

• (Leaves, in the upper part of the carving, above the shield of the ‘swordsman’ 
partly hide it from view). 
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PLATE XXrV. GANA 

Centre of the lintel of the entrance to the Garbhagrha, Duladeo Temple, 
Khajuraho. Its projection from the lintel is c. 10". 

The flying four-armed Gana raises a conch shell ( ?) to his lips while he carries 
Siva in a pillared ‘chariot’. The fillet, above the head and upper hands of the 
Gana, is the edge of the bottom of the chariot. The Gana functions as a console. 
His image is carved against the enrichments of the lintel and below the corbel on 
which the image of Siva is enthroned. 

His person, a* mere quantity (gana) is distended with the air, w'hich he is about 
to set into vibration by blowing the conch shell, heralding by sound, — ^which is the 
quality of ether (akasa), the first element in the order of manifestation, — ^that Siva, 
the Lord, has come. The form-giving vibration is not only conveyed by an 
auditory s 3 ’’mbol and its instrument, the conch, but radiates halo-like around the 
facial orb of the Gana and forms his wavy hair. 

The upper right hand is ‘Hamsasya’ ; thumb and forefinger are joined like a 
Hainsa’s bill; the upper left (damaged), as if upholding the chariot, is held in 
Pataka (flag) pose. 

PLATES XXV-XXVIir. FLYING DEVAS (VIDYADHARAS) 

Uppermost belt of images, Duladeo Temple, South West, Khajuraho. 

(Height : below Ij^'), PI. XXVIll shows the original in some- 
what less than actual size. 

The highest of the three belts of sculptures is here the region of the 
Vidyadharas. The images of these wizards are carved flying singly, on the 
buttresses; and flying in pairs, with their consorts, in the recesses of the wall. 
They carry weapons (PI. XXV) and garlands, brandish swords, play on musical 
instruments (‘vyalamukha vina’, PI. XXVII; ‘venu’, the bamboo flute, 
PI. XXVIII), carry dance in their hands, flight in their legs (PI. XXVI) and 
sentiment or detachment in their faces. Alike to angels they have the appearance 
of young boys, but they fly by a qualification of their wingless bodies ; scarves 
accompany their movement and music. Its sound is as varied as is their form, 
which is of the purest mediaeval cast (PI. XXVI), on the high level of serenitj' on 
which the images soar (Pis. XXV, XXVIII). 

PLATE XXIX. C.AMUISPI 

Part View. Fragment of image (Height of the fragment 2' 5"), 
originally from Jaina Temple; Khajuraho Museum. 

Camundi, Yaksini of the twenty-first Tirthaiikara, resembles the Hindu 
goddess Camunda, the seventh Mother (matrka). In some of her images Camunda 
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is represented as a dancer. Extreme emaciation, darkness in cadaverous cavities, 
facial hinges bared, eye-sockets as stringy as are her necklace and ribs below 
pendant empty breasts are the ornaments of the Mother, in her destructive form. 
Night and decay scream from deep hollows. A feeble halo rounds them off. 

The death-body of this aspect of the goddess, its osseous mortal form, is carved 
with the same mastery as is the breathing subtle bodj^ of the gods eviternally 
sixteen years old. 


PLATES XXX-XXXI. MITHUNA 

Devi Jagadamba Temple; South Wall, 2nd belt (Height 2' 0") ; Khajuraho. 


In this most perfect composition of its kind, the hem of the loin-cloth, — 
opening, slipping, — is part of the diagonal tlienie of raised, interlaced shajies 
forming waves, in depth, and squares and rectangles, in the surface, all of which 
begin, and are supported, on the stem of the legs, from the touching of feet, on 
the ground, to ever renewed contacts. In their fingers, twist of the hair or the 
folding of the cloth are spells and evocations, of that state of being a couple of 
which the entire composition is an image. 


PLATE XXXII. MITHUNA, AND TWO SAKHIS 
Part view, Visvanatha Temple, South wall ; Khajuraho. 


The particular ‘bandha’ in which the male and female body attain their union, 
their size and maturity (PI. XXXIII), their physiognomical types, the kind and 
degree of their absorption, the form in which their group is cast, the corres- 
pondence of movements, directions and shapes of the central group and of the 
attendants, all these are knit into the unity of the work of art as the visible form 
of its ultimate meaning. 


PLATE XXXIII. MITHUNA 

Devi Jagadamba Temple, South wall; 2nd belt; Height 2' ()", Khajuraho. 

PLATE XXXIV. MITHUNA 


Detached fragment of small size, from Khajuraho; Private collection, Benares. 
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PLATE XXXV. NANDIN 

At the feet of an image of a Siva-Pratihara ; Kandariya Temple, 
West wall, Khajuraho. 


The small figure of the bull reclines on the pedestal, its head raised and 
turned towards the god whose figure towers above it. Spirals of convex and concave 
planes meet in sharp edges; they are the shape of the animal and convey its 
movement. 


PLATE XXXVI. MUSAKA 

Image carved in the round; Height T 1"; Length 1' 4^"; Width 7j^". 


The mouse, the Vahana of Ganesa, is carved from a rectangular block of 
which the pedestal is the lower portion. Musaka rests paw and face on a heap 
of Laddu, ball shaped sweets, in a bowl; the mouse watches over the sweets, 
which pleases its invisible rider. 

The ‘statue’ of the mouse, a smooth, compact volume held in convex surfaces is 
as much a work of mediaeval type as is the Nandin (PI. XXXV) though it has 
neither its tension nor incisiveness. 


PLATE XXXVII. ARDHANARi^VARA 

Detached image ; buff sandstone, 10th century ; place of discovery 
unknown ;• private collection; Benares. 


The image is ‘gracefully’ (lalitasana)_ enthroned on an oval seat and is flanked 
by pillars. The hands of Siva, the Lord (Isvara) hold trident and rosary in Kataka- 
hasta; ParvatT, his beloved, holds up a mirror and raises a jar. Images of this 
kind are also known as those of Gaurlsvara, the right side being equivalent to 
Purusa, and the left to Prakrti (V. Dh. III. LV. 2-5). The two halves, the male 
and the female, which are one in divinity, have been coalesced without effort in a 
homely sculpture ; a miniature Nandin looks up to Siva. 

The fierce fervour and rarified economy of the form of Candella work are not 
in this sculpture. It is broader and less subtle, in modelling. Its four-square 
heaviness is the contribution of a neighbouring school of mediaeval sculpture which* 
was given full scope on the Cedi temples of the Central Provinces. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. TARA 

Fragment of image; buff sandstone, 11th century. Sarnath, 
near Benares, Samath Museum. 


“May Tara, the mistress of the Three worlds bestow happiness on you, Tara, 
whose body is Dharma, whose mind is full of mercy, clarity her intellect, her eyes 
beauteous with friendship and love, her hands give jjeace.” 

(Buddhist inscription from Khasia; verse 3; ll-12th century; ‘Epigraphia 
Indica’, Vol. XVIII, p. 131.) 

The Dhyani-Buddha is enthroned on her diademed head; a lotus petalled 
halo is at the back. From her left hand in May lira hasta the stalk of a blue lotus 
flower uncoils upwards. 

Different from the clear cut width of Candella sculptures (Pis. XII, XXV) 
like those from Khajuraho, the modelled surface of the small fragment reproduced 
on PI. XXXVIII is astir with a tremulous agitation and its repercussions are in 
the shadows. 

Rhythmic intricacy (cf. the hair as it is set off from the forehead, in 
PI. XXXVIII, and in Pis. XII, XV, etc., the mode of dressing it being practically 
identical), is in the modelled forms and their shaded intervals. It loosens the 
coherence of the modelled planes and dips them into a chiaroscuro pregnant with 
short, scintillating accents. 

The face emerges from its halo of shajies and shadows; its .structure is 
enriched emotionally and les.sened in its sculptural compactness. Shadows give a 
breathing tenderness to lips and nostrils and warmth to the texture of the stone. 

The image of Tara from Sarnath is indebted to the art of the Ea.stern Indian 
school of sculpture. The Pvastern Indian school is at home in Bengal and Bihar 
but its influence spread as far west as Sarnath and Gorakhpur. 


PLATE XXXIX. GANA 

Detail of wall of the Siva Temple in Pali, near Bilaspur, C.P. c. 1000 A.D. 


The Gana is shown emerging from the wall, to a plane higher than that of its 
carved surface with the Jala network (seen on the r. and 1. of the arms). His 
hands hold aloft a chariot. No image is enshrined in it : a lozenge .shape with 
symmetrical scrolls is set between the lateral pillars (cf. PI. IX, a four petalled 
shape). Below the Gana, and beneath a ‘giripatrika’ fillet, a number of animals 
face forward straining to draw tlie chariot; a frieze of Hamsas below forms the 
enrichment of the next lower fillet of the wall. 

Juxtaposition of modelled shapes in deep shadows, and flat surfaces, .some of 
which are cut perpendicularly in patterns of light and darkness, combine in the 
monumental effectiveness of the wall. 
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In this architectural detail the Gana is an embodiment of the progression of 
the wall from within the temple and of its vertical discipline as well. The horizontal 
moulding formed by his chest and arms and the horizontal of his hands whose 
touch is quick with life are part of this caryatid-hieroglyph embodiment of the 
function of the wall of the temple. It is given shape in the broad idiom of sculpture 
of the Cedi school. 


PLATE XL. APSARA 

Vaisnava temple; west side; Janjgir, east of Bilaspur, C.P., Eleventh century. 

The dancing Apsara holds her anklet of tinkling bells (nupura) which she is 
about to fasten on her foot; her small companion beats the drum while keeping 
step with her. A Gana supports her pedestal (cf. the geometry of this Gana-console 
with that of the preceding Plate). 

In the recesses, to the left and right of this pier with its images, Deva-r.sis 
hold rosaries and count their beads. 

Squat and angular of shape, the fulness of summarily modelled limbs is tied 
to their graded levels, without daring but also without hesitation. 

PLATE XLI. NAGARAJA 
Vaisnava Temple, west side; Janjgir. 

With sword raised high; Shield close to the body and serpent’s tail coiled, the 
image is poised on the tip of its tail and supported by the flat coil with its deep 
shadow in the centre. It is balanced by the circular shield with its ifull centre, 
and which is curved into depth. Thus the volume of the image is fixed, between 
its canopy and the pedestal. Its energies are pent up in the contracted curves of 
the chest ; arm and head, held high, stolidly and with a crude power, are set against 
the plane of the dagger cutting into the depth between wall and figure, a horizontal, 
top-heavy accent. Cf. also the !^i, on the left; and the matted hair or the diadem 
as also the total shape of each face, on PI. XL. 

R.sis and Apsaras at the sides of the Nagaraja, although of the same formal 
structure, lack the zest and solidity of the Naga’s image. 

Unused t© the rarified elan and resources of the neighbouring Candella school, 
the sculptors of the Cedi country packed their shapes with measured power.. 

PLATE XLII. HAMSAKRIDA 

Detail of wall of Siva Temple, Deo Baloda, South East of Bilaspur, 

C.P. c. Twelfth century. 

“The sport of the Hatnsas should be carved on the walls of the temple’’ 
(‘Samarariganasutradhara’, LVII. 360). In this panel their ‘goose step’ resounds 
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in an amplitude of curves; they shape the body of the birds and their feathery 
accompaniment ; tail and scroll of draper 5 '^ are boats in which they sail and swings 
in which they rock. The streamers flowing from their beaks are reminiscent of 
the sun bird’s ser^nt, or they may be understood as “extension of the whiteness 
of the swans’ bodies in the shape of white cloths’’ (‘Adipurana’, XXXII. 228, 
Tnd. Ant.’ vol. XIV. p. 106). 


PLATE XLTir. NiLAKA^J-fHESVARA TEMPLE 

From the West ; Udayapur, Gwalior ; built by the Paramara King Udayaditya 
(c. 1069-1087 A.D.) ; Red sandstone. 


In plan (p. 256), the Prasada has in each of the main directions — ^the west or 
back of the temple being shown on PI. XLIII — a widely projected Bhadra whose 
main face is parallel to the corresponding wall of the Garbhagrha; its sides 
are perpendicular to it. All the other buttresses however, between the main 
Bhadras (salas) are laid out within a circle which Connects their indented apices. 
The walls of these buttresses (‘karna’ ; ‘pallava’ ; pallavika’j the latter meaning 
‘bud’) form a right angle. When drawing a plan of this kind, the .square of the 
Prasada is not subdivided into a given number of parts, but is rotated around iW** 
centre and made to stop at regular intervals. The points of the rotating square 
perform a circle in which the original square of the Prasada is inscribed. — The 
Bhadras or Salas facing the main directions do not result from the rotation of the 
square but are planned in the usual w'ay, parallel to the square of the Garbhagrha. 
The front face of the Salas is also circumscribed by the same circle, or it ma 3 ’^ 
exceed it. It is therefore said that the projection (nirgarna) of these buttresses 
either lies within the circle or else is measured by aliquot parts of the square of the 
Prasada (S.S. LXV. 1-2). Prasadas having this plan are cla.ssified as “Bhiimi-ja’’, 
“country-born” and are said to be “both square and circular” in plan. 

Offering their two slanting surfaces to the light at a right angle, the ‘bud’-like 
buttresses of this kind of Prasada are rich with many gradations of light and shade 
in which the images and carvings are embedded (Pis. XLIII-IV). The Pallavikfis, 
the faceted or ‘indented’ apices, further dissolve the mass of the walls intp sheets of 
light and darkness. , 

The buttresses, in Jheir Jahgha portion, which is the wall proper of the temple, 
have the appearance. of pillars. Of equal height however is the Vedi with its heav 5 '’ 
mouldings, above an Adhi.sthana which vehemently projects towards the ground 
(Fig. on p. 260). The mouldings of the base and the perpendicular Vedika are fused 
in a vertical sequence of profiles. They are rigid and ponderous in every unit and 
require to be seen as support and receptacle of the shade which they harbour and 
the light which they absorb. Although in name and shape the several mouldings 


* The Temple is also known as Udayesvara Temple ; ASIAR, 1923-24 ; i». 133 » 
Cunningham, ‘^SI. Report’, X. p. 65 ; VII. p. 82 f ; JASB. NS. vol. X. p. 241 f. 
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are the same as for instance on the Adhisthana and Vedika of the temples in Khaju- 
raho (Figs, on pp. 259-GO) by the modifications of proportion and position their 
effect is altogether different. In Khajuraho light and shade are disciplined by the 
architectural volumes (PI. III). 

A conclave of pillar shapes assembled so as to round off the temple, forming its 
wall, is extended in the {§ikhara in the shape of concurrent beaded chains massed 
together and subordinated to the flat band of Latas in each of the four directions in 
which the Sala of the wall has its extension. It is sealed by the Sukanasa in the 
East (Pis. XLVII-IX) and by the Sukanasikas, each having but half the height of 
the Sukanasa, in the three remaining quarters. 

PL.-^TE XLIV. PART OF WALL OP THE NILAKANTIIESVARA TP.MPLE, UDAYAPUR 

The Pallavikas, the faceted apices of the triangular buttresses, are .summed 
up at the bottom of each of the two sides b}'^ a pillared shrine projecting on a console 
formed of various mouldings. The shrines are replete each with an image of a 
Parivara-devata, such as Ganesa — on the left of the Plate — and with his female 
counterpart in the adjacent shrine at a right angle, on the same buttress. The 
triangular pediments of the shrines touch a moulding wdiicli is a canopy, shrunk in 
depth, of the image in its niche, and a clasp of the pillar shape of the “buttresses”. 

Higher up, a broad Vajana, or fillet — having for its enrichment (alamkara) a 
Kirttimukha in the centre — clasps the pillar-buttress before it is to be contracted 
into its neck on which rest the ^louldings forming its capital. From the Kirtti- 
mukha, extending on the main facet downwards, a heavy chain is carved terminating 
with a small bell in relief (prasakinkinika ; S.S. LVII, 788). 

These adornments belong to the wall as pillar (jangha) projx;!'; they are not 
extended at a further depth of the buttress. There the recessed planes are filled 
by one continuous panel having an image of J^akti as Vana-devata, below a burly 
creeper which carries celestials and the figures of various animals. 

Between these panels, set at an angle to each other, a Pallavika protrudes 
on which the themes of the wall pillar are repeated. The horizontal mouldings in 
their discontinuity, the commingling of statuary and architectural themes, their 
alternation with full length relief panels, all these are inclined towards each other 
on slanting planes, steeped in light and shade. From these emerge only the most 
powerful accents, all in the vertical diiection, whether their carriers are the round 
columns of the shrines or the clear cut edges of the Pallavikas. Their vertical theme 
is continued in the superstructure (PI. XI/III). Dominated by it, the shadows, the 
mellow carvings, the juxtaposition of unrelated contrasts, redeemed by their 
repetition, are but the undertone; they give svibstance and wealth to a super- 
.structure (PI. XLV) in which are integrated all the disparities. 

PLATE XLV. SIKHARA (FROM .S.W.) OF THE nILAKA^ITHESVARA TEMPLE, UDAYAPUR 

The wall sends up its buttresses terminated by capital-shape mouldings. They 
are superimposed by an heavy ornamented fillet, a deep recess and a roof shaped 
moulding which demarcate the height of the wall. ' 
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The Sikhara rises thence with a slight ingress, a double zone of mouldings — 
its motives being those of capital shapes and fillets — forms its base. The 
arch of the Sikhara ascends from this base, unbroken in the four quarters, where 
flat Lutas, with their Gavaksa lattices are flung up to the Amalaka, exceeding bow- 
shaped (dhanus), the truncated body of the Sikhara. These arches, each comprised 
of 3 (or 5) Latas, spring from and are partly covered by, the Sukanasa at the bottom. 
Between them are seven Bhumis of five Sriigas each, in every sub-quarter. The 
Snigas, in each course, have all their separate socles; these again resemble the 
capitals and consist of tiers increasing in girth from bottom to top. These .socles, 
having the shape of capitals, are carried on faceted square shafts inserted in a 
square, faceted railing (vedika)-like ‘kuta*. 

Tw’o horizontal motives fill the subquarters between the arches of the Latas 
flung upward in the four direction : (1) a course of 5 {Snigas and (2) a counse of 5 
pillars with their capitals. Each of these courses is interspaced with the corres- 
ponding number of lesser projections, {^rngas, and a repetition of the inner angles 
of the wall, with their panels filled w'ith scrolls, etc. on a proportionate!}'^ reduced 
scale. 

The Sikhara thus ascends, an array of *‘srngas, an array of pillars, progre.s.sively 
diminishing in size, towards the Skandha Avhose edge repeats the star shaped plan 
of the temple, 5 pointed in each of the .sub-quarters. The Latas ‘tran.scend’ the 
shoulder-course of the Sikhara ; their arches attaining to the height of the circular 
‘neck’, the shaft of the temple, which is clasped by an Amalaka who.se corrugated 
rim responds in its ciisps to the angles of the star-shaped temple. 

The Nilakanthc.svara temple shows the themes of its jierpendicular walls 
continued on the curvilinear ;^ikhara. The clo.se corres])ondence of tlie .structure 
and superstructure of the tcmjile brought about by the tiiemc of tlie pillar is however 
not particular only to the Nilakanthe.svara temple at Udayapur, Gwalior; nor to 
‘star shaped’ Prasadas in general. Temples with orthogonal buttresses are similarly 
ordered,* the composition moreover follows the same vision whether the tem])le.s 
belong to the Nagara or the Variita ‘style’.** Thus they are pre.scribed to be built 
in the ‘Samarangaiiasiitradhara’, chapters LXIII and LXIV, treating of Nagara 
and Varata Prasadas re.speetively. In Central India as well as in the Deecan in- 
cluding the Kanarese country, the shaj^c of the pillar is an abiding theme on many 
temples. 

This shape plays no part in the other varietie.s of the Nagara temple. On 
Dravida temples, the pillar is a theme in the composition on the walls of the temple ; 
in the superstructure, however, the wall pillars of the Bhumis have little effective- 
ness on the early temples (Mamallapuram) for they are eelip.sed b}'^ the .shrines of 


* The teini>le at Ainbarnatha (])lan on p. 230 A) ; cf. Coiisens, ‘Mediaeval Temples of 
the Dakhan’, PI. Ill,, or the temple at Jhodga, ib. Pis. LIII — I,V. 

** The pillar as one of the main motives of the wall and superstructure may be seen 
on the temple of Siddhesv^ira at Haveri ; the temple of Mahadeva in Ittagi fCousens, ‘The 
Chalukyan Architecture’, Pis. LXXVI, ClI, etc.). An enrichment, not infrecpient on the 
walls of Calukyan temples, consists of a series of pillars, each supporting on its capital a 
curvilinear Sikhara (ib. PI. LXXXIV, ‘parapet wall’; from Bankapur). 
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the parapet. In later temples, where the parapet of shrines is drawn to the wall 
and one with it, such pillars or pilasters which are inserted between the miniature 
chapels themselves a.re converted into miniature shrines by a curvilinear roof being 
added to their shafjs (Fig. on p. 187). 


PLATE XLVI. SUKANASIfcA AND LATA 

Part of the central offset of the Sikhara, facing west (details of Pis. XLIII 
and XLV) ; Nilakattthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


« 

Firm in contour and design, the prolongation of the central buttress in the 
Western quarter (as also in the South and North) is set against a. background of 
deep darkness. The purity of its vertical edges and the jwccision of its detailed 
pattern are thrown iillo relief by the suiTounding shadows, themselves replete with 
meticulous carvings, whose presence is more felt than seen. Similarly the in- 
tricacies of the carvings on the highest level of the Lata itself are absorbed in the 
‘texture’ of the monument seen as a whole (PI. XLITI). 

The broad band of the Lata is carved on three levels ; the lowermost protrudes 
its fringe made of tiers or Bhumis; on the next higher level the fringe of tiers 
emerges from below a carved lace pattern cast over, while yet revealing, however 
so little, the stratification. The all-over pattern is bounded on the inside by a 
narrow and plain vertical edge whence protrudes, accompanied by a line of deepest 
shadow, the central face of the Sikhara. Over it too, is cast the Gavaksa-net, 
veiling and linking its strata ; at the edges they emerge clean cut. 

The all-over pattern has its centre in the squat Gavaksa in the middle, opening 
up on each alternate stratum. Vertical clasps, midway in their shape between 
the oval Gavaksa and the rectangular Bhumi, and transferring their hqrizontal 
disposition, flank the Gavaksas and further laterally themselves are the nucleus 
of a different unit of Gavaksas. These close in above the main Gavaksa, in the 
middle. They end in curls, and are repeated in S shapes, doubly holed aiid turned, 
in alternating vertical rows, confronting or addorsed ; the scrolls end with a bird’s 
head whose neck encircles the dark hole of the Gavaksa. This ‘creeper’ (lata) 
pattern however is less effective in its rh 3 '’thmical, linear continuity than it is 
enmeshed in densely varied black dots and strokes, forming part of the multiform 
vesture of the Sikhara, the Padmakosa. Although mainly a pattern in white and 
black, it is graded in its carved surfaces ; penumbras linger in its meshes ; now this, 
now that, way following the movement of the sun. 

Against this background of carved lace are set the images of the ^ukanasa; 
sculptures in the round along its edge, they play their short drama from Kirtti- 
mukha to Kirttimukha (only the group on the right is preserved) ; between them 
is extended the Gavaksa-part of the antefix. Pointed extrados and circular intrados 
circumscribe its frame — ^as they did when the arch of manifestation, the arch of 
Prakrti, conveyed by its form only the meaning which since was summed up -in 
Uj§s!Face.pf Glofy and given exposition in the creamy plenitude of waves of carve*d 
^ures and shapes. 
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The image ^nshrined in the centre of the Gavaksa, in its dark halo, is 
surrounded by receding levels of wicker-work pattern, dotted dark and light. Its 
basis is the apex of the roof of the temple below. It has the shape of a pyramid 
and consists of roof-tiers (cf. Fig. c, on p. 181). A heavy abutment, a multiple 
band of horizontal shadows separates this lower shrine with its smaller acolytes, 
their images and manifold detail — Sardula on elephant, the broad scroll work of 
the arch held together by its key-form, the diminutive Kirttimukha — from the 
‘Gavaksa’. 

Tracery and statuesque images and the many intermediate degrees of sculp- 
tured form are accommodated the one by the other, each a part of the total 
monument, in its reasoned disposition (PI. XLIII). 


PLATE XLVII. ^UKANASA; FACING EAST 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


The main Sukanasa (cf. PI. XL VIII), seen from the front, is a mighty blind, 
whose inner trefoil arch sums up the rectangular shrine and its accompanying 
images, in the lower part, and the image of Siva dancing and his accompanying 
goddesses in the circle above. Their dancing limbs emerge from and are bathed 
in deep shadows ; shadows underline also the foaming scrolls of the archivolt and 
have settled in the Makara’s jawsj its issue and riders as well ; their repeated images 
flank the extrados, whereas the figures, carved in the round, to either side of the 
great Simhamukha and the Makaras have broken away. 

The extrados of the upper arch and the split and more freely drawn lower 
curves, emanating from the mask, and slashing upward, their flat band and 
oblique surface conjoined, plain graph and flame edge, cut in one more groove of 
line and shadow into the seething mass of modelled shapes. 

Behind the shield of the Sukanasa are set on ever receding levels the many 
compact, small Srngas. Their volumes too are summed up by those of the Face 
of Glory on the apex of the Gavaksa. 


PLATE XLVIir. SIJKANASA, FROM S.E. 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


That the Sukanasa is a blind, is seen in this side view where its marginal 
convolutions extend, detached from the body of the building, and their flaps partly 
cover the two superimposed miniature ‘shrines’ carved at its back. This is peculiar 
also to the Sukanasii^Ss (PI. XLV) but there the antefix closely adheres to the 
curved body of the Sikbara whereas the great Sukanasa in the East is the ‘fa 9 ade’, 
extended upwards of the Antarala, the antechamber or porch of the Gatjli^agjrha, 
The Antarala acts as the narrow passage from Mandapa to GarfJh'agrhai (Ftg, on 
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p. 356 ) ; in the ground plan it is the incision which separates, and at the same time 
connects, Mandapa and Prasada. Here it has a superstructure of its own, a keel 
vaulted body which juts out from the Sikhara. The sides are encavsed in a five 
storeyed mansion (PI. XL/IX) in which the image of Siva is displayed in many of 
its forms and flanked by attendant divinities. The two upper storeys of this 
celestial mansion are shown on PI. XLVIII. The ridge of the keel shape is capped 
bv a massive ‘covered’ passage which leads from the Kirttimukha to the central 
offset of the Sikhara and links the mask, to the building. The chessboard pattern 
on the walls of the passage is overcast by shade from the canopy or comice so that 
the drama enacted there, in light and shade, responds to the more substantial 
engagement of contesting warriors carved in high relief below the chessboard 
pattern. They have an ancone fillet as their base and must be imagined as the 
continuation of the figures carved in the round and come forth from the mouth of 
the Makara, out of the pouches of the Face of Glory. 

The roof, in three tiers, of the mansion of the gods, on the side face of the 
Sukanasa, is replete with a web of Gavaksas of which the unit is a major Gavaksa 
with the ends of the extrados curling outward on the apex, and a minor Gavaksa 
inscribed in it and linked by its extended apex to that of the larger Gavaksa. Three 
openings or deep holes are thns within the betel leaf shape of the major Gavaksa, 
round patch of darkness in the centre, and the two halves of the remaining -part of 
the major Gavaksa, forming foils in the tracery of the tympanum. 

The same pattern-making division resulted in the shape of the unit of the all- 
over tracery of the Latas of the Mulamanjari (PI. XL VI) ; there the conduct of lines 
is moi'e staid ; the foils are placed horizontally, — they are balanced by the vertical 
‘clasps’. Here they are gathered in flamboyant bundles. 

The central offset of the small Srngas consists of a series of the flamboyant 
Gavaksa units superimposed in diminishing size (Pis. XLVIII, XLVI, XLIX). 

The conglomeration of volumes as shown in this Plate is not ordinarily seen 
from the ground. It is a partial view (cf. PI. XLIX) in which heterogeneous 
shapes in juxtaposition are subservient to the up-rush of the i^ikhara, speeding 
towards the summit. 


PLATE XLIX. 

Side view (from the South) of the superstructure of the Antarala ; 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


The multiple profiles of the lowermost part of the superstructure run conti- 
nuously around the entire building, from the Prasada on the left to the Antarala ; 
they are carried over on the Mandapa which projects at a deep right angle. The 
five storej^ed mansion of the gods rests, in each of the storeys, on pillars only. In 
plan, such a building, with its broad middle projection on each side would conform 
with the Prasada Nandighosa, illustrated j). 252 . • 
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PLATE L. KiRTTIMUKIL^, THE FACE OF GLORY 

Nilakanthesvara Temple, East ; Udayapur (cf. Pis. XEVII, XLVIII). 

The mask is set against the tracery of the middle offsets of the ^ikhara. It 
is the ‘charioter* of the Vimana, its driving power. 

The upper part of the mask is damaged. 

PLATE LI. EASTERN HALF OF SOUTH ENTRANCE TO JIA^’DAPA 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Uda3^apur. 

The balcony which affords the entrance is the large projection (bhadra ; sala) 
in the middle of the Southern part of the Mandajja. A similar pillared hall provides 
an entrance from the North while the main entrance in the East is of the same 
kind. 

Steps lead up across the mouldings of the projecting base (Padma, etc.) with 
their enrichments. The Vedi proper, the main portion of the vertical walls is 
underlined by a dwarf railing between boldly projecting fillets (pattika ; giri 
patrika of the Rajasena or Senaka), above and below, which add their dark lines 
of shadows to those of the base. The Vedi, a railing of square pillars, is enlivened 
bv the images of attendant goddesses carved in high relief from the intervening 
slabs. The coping (asana pattaka) of the Vedi is set witli knobs which are minia- 
ture roofs of conical shape; their finial emerges from a broad Amalaka. (No such 
roofs have as yet been found on anj’' buildings. Thej' resemble the conical roofs 
of a Srikoil of the Malabar Coast although these lack the c\yma profile of the cone 
and are without the Amalaka. The skanting back of the seat (kaksasana) juts 
out from the vertical wall, and runs above the Vedi, from the entrance along the 
walls of this balcony-hall (Fig. on p. 25()) ; it has the shape of a balustrade in 
which pairs of beaded upright.s are set in the spaces between the carved stone- 
planks. 

The upper portion of the balcony, called Candravalokana or ‘beautifnl look 
out’ has its ceiling supported by squat pillars, differing in diameters. Their shafts 
(stambha) rise from the seat. They are round towards the top. The capitals, 
(bharana), a series of widening rings, are round, whereas the squarish bulk of the 
bracket capitals (sirsa) restores straightness to tlie walls of the Candravalokana. 

Chessboard effects of plain surfaces cut in right angles, form the ground of 
some further enrichments (the Gavak.sa band in the base, etc.). 


PLATE LII. INTERIOR OF JMANDAPA AND ANTAR.ALA LIvADING TO TlUt 

GAREHAGRHA 

Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 

» 

• The image of Nandin, the pillars, their carvings and corbels, the carved door- 
way, the intercolumnia and door openings, impregnated with light and darkness 
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and the scent laden atmosphere are part of the compacted interior of the 
temple. 

The two pillars of the Antarala, placed between the pier like *waU-pillars’ 
(kudya-stambha) are shown in this Plate ; also part of one of the 4 main pillars of 
the Mandapa (on the extreme right). — ^The Ekamukha sheath of the Lihga belongs 
to a later age. 


PLATE LIII. INTERIOR OP MANDAPA AND ANTARALA ; LEFT OP ENTRANCE TO 

THE GARBHAG^IHA 

Nilakantliesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


One of the main pillars of the Mandapa, a pillar and wall-pillar of the Antarala 
and the vertical surround of the entrance to the Garbhagrha are seen in this Plate. 

The hall pillars are square at the base (2' 9" square) and up to more than half 
the height of the shaft (5' 6") ; the octagonal part is 3' 8" high, the circular section 
only 1' 3". The transition from the square at the root to the circle on top, with 
an intervening octagonal section is the rule in mediaeval pillars. The change over 
from the static to the dynamic architectural form has its corresponding images 
in the chapels carved in the four directions on the lower part of the shaft and the 
racing circle of exultant Ganas in its upper part. 

The bells on their chains, on each second face of the octagonal section, transfer 
to pillar, stone and wall, the shape and direction of the metal bells hanging from 
the roof of the Mandapa. On the pillar, the bells hang from the mouth of the 
Kirttimukha. This is how their sound is imaged. Cf. the pillars of the interior 
with the corresponding wall section, PI. XLIV. 

The octagonal part of the shaft of the pillars is clasped by a belt of . flying 
figures ; high triangles rise from it across the series of rings of the round portion 
of the pillar. Their shapes prepare the mouldings of the round capital (bharana), 
thence issue the bracket capitals, Hiragrahana (?) and Sirsa, with their gusts 
of flying Ganas. Their carved images are the ‘outcome’ of the architectural 
potency of the brackets ; they uphold the weight of the superstructure — ^above the 
pillars, as it were. It does not press down and the shafts stand, it would appear, 
free of it. The Ganas whose shapes are fitted into those of the, brackets and corbels 
are not caryatids. They fly horizontally from the bulk of the capital into space and 
appear to communicate the weight above them to the space around them. The 
effect of the soaring bulk of corbels and bracket capitals is supported by the pillars 
whose base and shaft are modifications of their vertical shape J the base projects but 
little from the square lower part of the shaft against which are carved shrines each 
housing an image. Thus the base does not spread on the ground ; its mouldings and 
carvings form the prelude to those of the shaft and capital (see also the “wall-pillar*' 
or pilaster). 
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PLATE LIV. GOMEDHA AND AMBIKA 

Tutelary Yaksa couple. Jain image. Candpur (24° 30' N. 78° 19' E) 
near Jhansi, Twelfth Century. 


Dynamic pedantry geometrises the panel of the relief by subjecting its carved 
volumes to a linear discipline equal in zest and rigour. Modelled continuity, 
though expansive in parts, — ^the faces in frontal view, the Yaksa’s chest, is but 
a ponderous residue of an once gracious and fulsome tradition. Now the volumes 
which had held the Breath of Life have the shape of objects, cylinder, cones, etc. 

The stem of the tree in the middle with the image of the Tirthankani 
Neminatha and the symmetry of vertical parallels of the upright chest-head-crown 
of the two tutelary divinities; their right hands holding the citron, and ‘the child’ 
— the two sons of Ambika — on the left, have their balance in the horizontals of the 
base, the left leg of the images, the left arm of the child, the width of the chests 
of the images and the foliage of the tree. 

The diagonal themes are indicated by the right legs and partition the relief 
panel' as rigorously as is its orthogonal order. 'This geometry is also applied to 
the shape of the single figures and is as perspicuous in the zig-zag of the body and 
limbs of the child as it is in its physiognomy. 

The geometry of the relief panel employs for its units, conical or cylindrical 
shapes such as those of the heads, of the hands and citron, the limbs, stem of the 
tree, etc. Graded in planes they lead into the depth of the panel. 


PLATI-: LV. PRATIIIARVA 


Upper part of a Jain image ; Detached sculpture, near Jain temple on top 
of the hill, Deogarh (24° 32' N. 78° 15' K), Tenth century. 

A celestial spirit beating the drum (divyadhvani) which is one of the 
Pratiharyas or miraculous appearances carved on the slab of the image of a 
Tirthankara hurls himself down, succinct as a drum beat. His body soars above 
the drum. Serenely the face smiles and the arms pause broadly open, while the 
sound of the drum reverberates in the modelling of the heads of the elephants, their 
trunks and the volutes of plants and ‘swans’ as the carved music of the sphere under 
whose lotus canopy is the place of the main image of this slab. 


PLATE LVI. LOWER PART OF THIv IMAGlv oF A TiRTIIANKARA 

i- 

Near Jain temple on the hill, Deogarh, c. Tenth century. 

> 

On the rigidly symmetrical pedestal of this seated image rest its legs, crossed 
in ‘padmasana’, or ‘Lotus posture’. Their horizontal volumes are supported by 
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those of the lions forming the socle. They are neatly placed beneath the horizontal 
plane of the seat which has a lotus carved on it, and at a right angle, an ornate 
cushion and the circular cloth laid over the edge of the throne. Their crisp and 
meticulous ornamentation sets off the smooth volumes of limbs and lion emblems 
of the relief. The swinging curve of the cloth, in the vertical plane, is reabsorbed 
into the sculptural structure of the image by the rounded weight of the cushion 
and the limbs that rest on it. 


PART LVIl. IMAGE OF A TiRTHANKARA 
Candpur, llth-12th Century 


Its iconometry, and the accidental life encrusted on the stone by fungi, 
constitute to-day the impressiveness of this broken image. 

Calm and widely spaced, the image is competently carved but lacks any 
further qualification as work of art ; the petals of the lotus halo are without radiance, 
without -fragrance, but as accurate as are the finicky carvings of the round lotus 
cushion seat. 


PLATE LVIII. NANDIN AND .SIVA-GAISJA 

Fragment of image carved in the round. Candpur, Twelfth Century. 

Tinkling bells, beads and locks, arches of eyes and chains are laid on the 
curved planes of the body of the animal and the child that clings to it. Its arms 
weigh in. their balance the power of the bull’s recumbent shape. 

The bull is Dharma (‘Visnudharmottara’, III. XLVIII. 18). 


PLATE LIX. PRETA 

Detail of fragmentary image, outside the Malade Temple, Gyaraspur, 
Gwalior (23° 40' N. 78° T E.), Tenth Century. 


Ghouls, marching or dancing to the side of the main image surrounded by 
serpents coils, are carved in superimposed rows in one of which Pretas, each 
carrying a weapon, show the glee of disembodied souls. 

Not the gruesome emaciated skeleton as that of Camundl (PI. XXIX) but a 
more comfortable degree of decomposition distinguishes these dancers of death as 
acolytes of a power beyond it. In the images of Bhutas, Pretas, Pisacas and 
Vetalas (cf. ‘Manasollasa’, II, IIl.l. 809-11) who are in due order: “those who 
have been’’ (bhuta), ghosts of the departed; “those who have gone before’’ (preta)* 
and whose obsequial rites have not been performed; filthy fiendish goblins, and 
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spooks who occupy corpses not their own — emotions are given expression in 
lugubrious and ludicrous shapes which are redeemed by their rhythm. 


PLATE LX. SALASHAfjJIKA 

Fragment from Harsiddhi Temple, Candravati (Jlialawar, Malwa; 
c. 26° N. 76° E.), Ninth Century. 


Viewed against the sculptures of Khajuralio, this figure* and also other images 
(Pis. LXI, LXIII, LXV) belonging to temples situated at about the same latitude 
but further west, and as far as Kotah State in Malwa, appear stern. The high 
strung elegance of Candella sculpture is absent in the sculptures of the western part 
of central India (including Gwalior and also Malwa) as it is also from the sculptures 
to the east of the Candella school (Pis. XXXIX-XLII) and from the suave Eastern 
Indian school whose influence extended as far as Samath (PI. XXXVIII). The 
same components however are fused here as in the Candella school, Isut the 
modelling is never as taut and the linear tension never as acute as it is there. 


PI.ATE LXI. HEAD OK A VIMANAP.\LA 

From Siva temple in Ramgarh, Kotah, Malwa, c. 1000 A.D. 
Dark buff sandstone. 


Four Vimanapalas, each at a cardinal point, were placed below the Amakika, 
around the Griva or Neck of the Temple Pillar on the Skandha, the shoulder 
course, of the Vedi of the Sikhara. 

The names of the four Vimanapalas are Nyak§a, Vivasvan, Mitra and Ksatta 
(Vaikhanasagama, VIII). Vivasvan and Mitra are names of the Suns, the Adityas, 
— south and west of the Brahmasthana in the Vastupuru.samandaia — Ksatta is 
Brahma and Nyaksa means ‘whole’. 

The four heads below the Amalaka of the temple are known to-day in 
Rajputana (Osia, for example) under the name Brahmamukha. Brahma is situated 
in the Skandha of the temple (‘Agnipurana’, LXI, 27). 

Different figures in the various temples of India fulfil the functions and hold 
the place of the Vimanapalas. The head on PI. LXI is that of a Rsi — the seven 
Rsis, according to ‘Nirukta’, XV. 87 are the ‘rays of the Sun’ — its countenance 
tiohrever, turbaned and bearded, belongs to the people of the country and is cast 
in a heroic (vira) mould. 


*Cf. JISOA, vol. I. PI. XIII. 
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PLATE LXII. ^IVA TRIPURANTAKA-MURTI 

One of the three main images of Siva in the Ghanadvara of the Bhadras 
at the cardinal directions; Siva Temple in Ramgarh, Kotah, c. 1000 A.D. 


Siva is the ‘Ender’ (antaka) of the Three citadels (Tripura) of the Asuras. 
They had been built by Maya, of gold, in heaven, of silver in mid-air and of iron, 
on earth. At the. end of their time, it is said these citadels would unite into one 
and should be destructible wftli a single arrow. 

The 10 armed image of Siva, on PI. LXII, is shown dancing after the total 
and simultaneous defeat of the Titans in heaven, on earth and in the mid-region. 
Siva, the universal, all filling God holds high his bow — the Vedas; Visnu is his 
arrow. To the right of Siva, Ganesa, his small son, takes part in the dance. 

Although the image — a ver\' high relief and partly carved in the round — ^is 
badly damaged, there is triumph to be seen in the calm face and in the bow wielding 
arm of the dancing Gkxi, and sovereignty in his crowned head thrown back and 
looking upwards. This movement is echoed in the convoluted mass of Ganesa, 
but the rest of this very high relief is sculpturally inert, without Sattva-guna and 
perturbed by the Rajo-guna. The dancing legs are correctlj^ placed in the Svastika 
(1) and the Kuncita pose (r) (‘Kasyapasilpa’, LX VII, 28), but fail to convey the 
movement of the dance. 

The fragmentation of this sculpture due to its being damaged is intensified 
by the deep shadows of the photograph which on the other hand strengthen the 
power of the oblique movement of Siva’s head. 


PLATE LXIII. APSARA 

On the wall of the Siva Temple in Ramgarh. c. 1000 A.D. 


Thfe forced, double bend of this dancing figure, playing ball, shows the 
image witb its scanty loin cloth, loosened and slipping down, akin in its nakedness 
to the images of Yaksis of the Kusana age. The weighty body in its movement is 
upheld by the horizontal profiles of the wall against which the figure leans ; its 
main horizontal divisions, at the joints, are underlined at the height of neck and 
shoulders, hip and knee by the fillets of the wall ; figure and wall conform in their 
articulation ; the lateral, excessive deviation of the Apsara from the verticaPcuts 
across the edges of the offset at her back, relates her movement. to wall surfaces 
further back in depth and of greater width so that the image is related to the whole 
buttress across which the waves of her wilfulness are staged. 
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* 

PLATE LXIV. APSARA 

Bracket figure of the roof, inside the Mandapa, of the Siva Temple 
in Ramgarh. c. 1000 A.D. 

Jutting out from the lateral vault of the roof of the Mandapa is a corbel made 
of a four-armed, squat Gana figure. It is part and support of a strut in the shape 
of a dancing Apsara and her diminutive companion of ravishing elegance, postured 
below her raised leg. The figure follows the architectural movement; it fits into 
the ribbed yault and has its highest projections where the joists pass behind its 
pliant shape. 

The Apsara has her body — of a rampant lioness — wreathed around her axis. It 
is weighted on both ends, above is her large head and below is the contracted shape 
of the Gana. In this way it is demarcated against the thin ribs of the vault whose 
curves are also those of the image. The globes however of head and breasts, bosses 
and knobs are set across the brittle, ambiguous context, palpably, reassuringly, as 
halting points in a mother of pearl iridescence of light caught and absorbed by the 
carved surfaces of this vault. (Cf. PI. LXIII, which illustrates a different and 
more compact unity of wall and figure, from the outside of the same temple.) 


PLATE LXV. BRACKET-CAPITAL OF PILLAR (PART VIEW) 
Mandapa of Siva Temple in Ramgarh, Kotali, c. 1000 A.D. 


With the roof now missing, the flight of the Ganas on the ca])ital, is in the 
open. But in their original context too their figures though forming part of the 
capital, are neither caryatids nor Kicakas. The 3 '^ are shown flying across the 
air from within the mass of the capital, and seem to have traversed its solid shajx: 
and emerged sturdy and intent on playing their music on flute and conchshell with 
their whole being which is made for this purpose. Reservoirs of air, their inflated 
bodies and cheeks, air-padded hands, fingers and locks, guarantee perennial power 
blowing the conchshell and playing flute. These wind-bags, with one leg tucked 
under, the other thrown backward and their second pair of hands raised as they 
dive into space, are propelled by a gale which torniente the stone, agitates the air 
and penetrates both ; they form a ‘rajasika’ image of Akasa, ether itself, which is 
present everywhere and whose quality is sound. 


PLATE LXVI. GANA 

Part of bracket-capital in the Mandapa of the Siva Temple 
in Ramgarh, Kotah. c. 1000 A.D. 

Emei^ng from between capital and bracket (cf. PI. LIU), the general attjtude 
of these Ganas is a diving into space. PI. LXVI shows the four-armed image in 
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the process of emerging from the pillar and part of its architectural theme. Many 
of these figures — ^not shown in these plates — ^have the face of an animal (for 
example in the Duladeo temple in Khajuraho). This belongs to the Ganas, in 
Indian iconography. 


PLATE LXVII. LINGODBHAVAMURTI 

From Harasnath, Sikar, Rajputana (27°37' N, 76° 8' E) ; second half, 
Tenth Century. Central Rajputana Museum, Ajmer.* This image 
and the other sculptures from Harasnath are of limestone. 


In the universal night a fiery pillar appeared above the waters. Other than 
the pillar there was no thing ; it had no beginning no end. Brahma flew into the 
Empyrean and failed to reach its top; Visnu dived into the depth of the sea and 
failed to find its bottom. The two great gods thereupon submit to its greatness and 
become the acolytes of the Fiery Pillar. The Fiery Pillar is 8iva ; he reveals himself 
in its splendour. 

The stele is traversed in its middle by the Fiery Pillar. On the left 
Brahma is seen soaring upwards ; he is also seen standing, his self-appointed 
mission unfulfilled, an attendant divinity of the Fiery Pillar. To the right 
of the Pillar, Visnu, blowing his conch, hurls himself downward with the same 
result; he becomes an acolyte of the Pillar and his standing image swings in the 
same rhythm as the image of Brahma. The top of the slab, the high region 
traversed by the pillar, is a palpitating mass of movement and its shapes are 
Hamsa-birds and celestial spirits. The vision of the flaming pillar has been given 
form in this image competently though not adequately ; the form is sleek and slight 
but succeeds in translating the Fiery Pillar into the trunk of the Tree whose 
branches are Brahma, Visnu and the celestial host. 


PL.ATE LXVIII. DA^XE OF THE GODS IN INDRA’S HEAVEN . 

Part of a frieze, Harasnath, Sikar, Rajputana, second half, Tenth century. 


“Siva, who is joy (harsa) is worshipped on the hill (called Harsa) by the 
joyous divine host, Indra and the rest, who praised him” (verse 7 of Inscr. of the 
year corresjxinding to 970 A.D. ; on the top of the hill called Harsa; ‘Ep. Ind.’ 
II. p. 126 ; cf. ‘ASI, Western Circle’, 1910, p. 63). In the frieze of the 
drumming and dancing gods are Indra, seated on his elephant Airavata ; a warrior 
holding sword and shield, and an Apsara. The movement sways and surges to 
either side of a standing god who holds a long lance and seems to have ushered 
in before Indra the warrior so that he becomes one of the dancers. 


*Photograph by a local photographer, with the permission of the authorities, Central 
Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
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Indra, enthroned in a posture of ease, the right hand raised in Abhaya-mudra, 
grants fearlessness ; his left hand holds the Vajra. Small shapes surround him, 
Matali, his mahout, and companion spirits, Marut-like. 

The elephant’s trunk and the warrior’s legs are interlaced; the warrior’s is 
the largest movement; across the depth of the relief, he steps forwards into the 
line of the celestials. Their dance vibrates, to the stamping of the feet, a suave 
tremor free from tension. 

“The architect (sutradhara) of this temple of Siva (Sahkarabliavana) was 
Canda^iva, the famed son of Virabhadra, omniscient like Visvakarman in the 
science of architecture’’ (si. 43; cf. pillar inscription of the Maqdapa of the Purana 
Mahadeo Temple; Tnd. Ant.’ XLII. p. 57 f). 


PLATE LXIX. THE WHEEL 

Part of a carved ceiling ; from Harasnatli ; second half, 
Tenth century, Sikar Museum; Rajputana. 


The movement of the wheel is in the curves of the swords and bodies of the 
fighter spirits active on its rim. The centre of the wheel has the shape of a lotus. 
The end of a scarf, a pleated shape, is seen as if rushing through its hub. 
Cf. Sudarsana Cakra, PI. LXX; and ‘Jaim. Up. Brahmana’, I. 3.5. about the 
“total escape from this revolving universe through the hole of the wheel’’. 

Around a lotus in a circle, figures of many shapes have been shown racing 
in Indian sculpture ; animals seen and unseen, in the days of Barhut ; cf. versions 
from Mohenjo-Daro showing movement around a centre whence it radiates. 

The style of these figures is close to that of similar fighting spirits in 
Khajuraho sculptures (PI. XXIII) ; their ardour is of the same kind, buf its carriers 
have less substance, than the central Indian sculptures. Delicate and with the 
grace of perfect manners, the sculptures from Harasnath show any theme as their 
own, in a compact density of form (PI. LXVII), its vibrant animation (PI. LXVIIl) 
pr ceaseless whirling rhythm (PI. LXIX). 


PLATE J.XX. VISNH TRIVIKRAMA 

In Ghanadvara, Harihara Temple, No. 1 ; Osia, near Jodhpur 
(26° 18' N, 73° 1' E), Rajputana, about 806 A.D. 


Visnu, with three strides covers the whole univer.se. Incarnated as a dwarf, 
Vamana, he had asked Bali, King of the Asuras, for a boon ; he wanted only as 
much land as to step on. This scene fills the right comer, at the bottom. Then 
he takes his strides across all space, a cosmic movement in which the image of 
Visnu is a counter-part in its own right, to that of Siva Nataraja. The thrust of 
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his left leg extends to the “P'ace above”, to Rahu (‘Visniidharmottara* III. 
ch. LXXXV. 63-57). 

The images of Sri and Pusti (destroyed) link the the image with the architec- 
tural enrichments. 

The early mediaeval relief, if compared with the sculptures of the subsequent 
centuries, ha§ the compact power of a ‘primitive’. 


PLATE LXXI. SHRINE NEAR SACIY.l MATA TEMPLE, OSIA 
Near Jodhpur, Rajputana ; c. 1100 A.D. 


This small Prasada is a model of clarity in the disposition and proportion of its 
architectural theme : (1) The socle, (2) the threefold horizontal division of the 
wall; its Vedika, Jahgha and upper part, from which springs (3) the full curve 
of the Sikhara, repeated by its offsets in continu^iou of the vertical projections -of 
^e wall. The Bhumis with their square corner Amalakas and the large crowning 
Amalaka are balanced in the architectural composition by the pediments above the 
‘shrine’ of the Parsvadevata on the Bhadras, and the large pediment in lieu of the 
Sukanasa over the entrance to the Prasada. 

The Gavak.sa net of the three inner offsets of this Pancaratha-sikhara, has its 
meshes assembled in a well knit pattern ; its ‘centre pieces’ give definition to the 
diminishing Bhumis, on the edges of the superstructure. Each Bhumi is clearly 
demarcated while all are united in the simplicity of this monument. The curve^of 
the superstructure appears continued in the opposite sense by the proportionate 
projections of the socle ; convex in the Sikhara, it is seemingly concave along the 
edge of wall and socle; this effect is strengthened b}’ accompanying shadows (on 
the left of the Prasada). 


PL-ATE LXXII. DEVATA; BROKEN IMAGE 

From the Nilakanthesvara (Gunesvara) Temple, Kekind (near Merta, 
26° 39' N. 74° 2' E.), Jodhpur, Rajputana. Tenth Century. 


jewelry, and their massing together in light and shade are qualities of Rajputana 
A compositional movement of assured richness is accompanied by long stretches 
of dull modelling. An adroit commingling of. detailed shapes, drapery, girdles, 
sculpture which find full scope in monumental architecture and the images carved 
on its walls. 
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PLATE Lxxni.. pillar; part view 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Kekind. Rajputana. Tenth Centur 5 ^ 

The brimming vase (Purna-kumbha ; ‘Atharva Veda’, III. 12. 8; XIX. 53. 3; 
Kumbhalata, ‘Silparatna’, XXVIII) with scrolls and pearl garlands, Kirttimukha- 
scroll devices above, and Sardula-scrolls on top, add their meaning, power and 
beauty to the square and faceted section of the pillar. 

Precision and vitality are in each of the clear cut shapes from the lotus’ petals 
right at the bottom. Emphasis is given to the edges, where cascades of parallel 
and similar forms act as stages of one movement of outpouring* from the brimming 
vase. 


plate LXXIV. UPPER PART OF PILLAR 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Kekind, Rajputana, Tenth Century. 

The transition from the octagonal to the circular section of the pillar is effected 
with carved chains. Part of the surface of the pillar is left rough with chisel marks ; 
the smooth ground, the colouristic carvdng with its black shadows, and the modelled 
rhythm of the ring of flying Vidyadharas are some of the possible transformations 
of the shape of the pillar, into the sculpture of its several parts. 

The pattern of the flying legs encircles like a cord the round body of the pillar : 
the fillet on top of the Ganas is a simple shape ; between these two rings are their 
raised swords and arms witli ‘ardha-suci’ and ‘pataka hastas’, and the richer 
context of their sturdy little bodies and round heads. 


PLATE LXXV. IIAM.SAS AND I/rruS 

Part of a carved ceiling. Nilakanthesvara Temple, Kekind, Rajputana. 

Tenth Century. 

Luxuriant in the fulness of their shapes are the lotus plant and the birds in 
their triangular compartment which thej^ fill to perfection, as jjarts of a monumental 
rhythm that swings in the circle on whose rim they rest. 


PLATE LXXVI. MANDAPA 

Half broken ; part view, Somesvara Temple, Kiradu (near Barmer, 25^^ 45' N ; 
71° 23' E.) Jodhpur, Rajputana, 1148 A.D.* 

The slab of the bench (asana) on which lie.S' the full light of the sun, was 
originally shielded froiji it by the back of the seat slanting outwards. 


•“H. C. Ray, ‘Pynastic History of Northern India’, vol. II, p.* gzS. 
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Above the level pf the back of the seat and up to the swinging curves of the 
bracket capitals all architectural shape is within carved surfaces. The figures and 
their composition are subordinated and belong to the architectural shape to the 
same extent as their meaning in each detail, forms part of the whole temple. 


PLATE LXXA^ll. UPPER SECTION OF A PILLAR 
Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana. Twelfth Century. 

The theme of the circular section at the top of the shaft of this pillar is made 
of ring and modelled shapes. 

In the upper row are Kirttimukha and Mukta-Varala (‘Samaranganasutra- 
dhara’, LVII. 968), the latter- forming, each time, a pearly bridge between the 
architectural mouldings, while the deep slits and dots in the Face of Glory have 
their continuation and flame in the design of the carved moulding above. 

The impetuous and disciplined upward rush — it has an oblique rhythm here 
— of the various hosts of Ganas or Vidyadharas in the lower row, and other similar 
groups (PI. LXXIV), are amongst the minor themes of mediaeval temple sculp- 
ture in w’hich is caught the movement in the atmosphere and the steadfast agitation 
in the heart of the Bhakta. 


PLATE LXXVIII. “in THE JAWS OF THE MAKARA” 

Part of bracket-capital of a pillar, Kiradu, Jodhpur, Raj'putana, 

Twelfth Century. ; 

The rotation of the grinding upper jaw of the Makara is given shape in a 
sculptural ‘architecture’ of arches beset with teeth and spiky frills. Wedged 
between teeths and jaws, a warrior holds himself erect with sword drawn, ready to 
smite the monster’s proboscis. Its flaming eye glares at him; so do the scrolls 
activated from wavy fin and curly necklace ; their threatening shapes are ready to 
assail. The entire machinery of this monster Makara architecture, — though 
damaged, — is in full working order. The monster’s eye is met by the unperturbed 
egg shape of the hero’s head. 

PLATE LXXIX. YOUTH CARRYING A QUIVER OF ARROWS 
Fragment from Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, Twelfth Century. 

The wide sweep of the chest, its volume coerced by a pleated scarf, the elegiac 
bend of head and torso, the sweet apprehension in the broad blank face, the slow 


‘"On loan in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London. Photograph, 
Indian Section, V. and A. Museum. 
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caress of the curves over graded planes, and the quick rhythms of shadows belong 
to the complex structure df mediaeval sculpture in Rajputana. * 


PLATE LXXX. BHiSMA ON THE BED OF ARROWS 

I 

Carving on a ruined temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, 

Twelfth Century. 

In the “Great war”, Bliisma, the Dreadful, the self denying,’ devoted and wise, 
.son of the holy Gahga, was pierced by innumerable arrows from the hands of 
Arjuna. Mortally wounded and sinking from his chariot he was upheld from the 
ground by the arrows and lay as on a couch of darts. He had the power of choosing 
the time of his death ; he waited till the sun had crossed the vernal equinox. In 
these fifty-eight days he delivered the discourses which are known as the Book 
of Calm (Santi-parva) and the Book of Precepts (Anusasana-parva) of the 
Mahabharata. 

The deadly arrows which form Bhisma’s death-bed appear at the same time 
as shafts of light, and ra3^s, — for the weaix)ns are made from the body of the Surya, 
the Sun. 
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THE HUNDRED-AND-ONE TEMPLES OF THE 
‘ VISNUDHARMOTTARA* 


The Hindu temple had been fully given shape between the eighth and the 
twelfth centuries. In its leading types are compacted many forms of buildings. 
Each temple is an exposition of metaphysical knowledge and at the same time a 
potent residue of the shapes that had gone to its making. While.it is the extended 
universe in a likeness and the form of the way that leads beyond it, it is also the 
collective shape of its own history. 

The residual quality of the structure has preserved many shapes of earlier 
temples and also of different buildings while others were by-passed or superseded. 
Those which became integrated were compacted, abbreviated and variously 
adjusted. 

Neither the temples in existence nor the groups of 20, 45 or 64 varieties of 
Nagara and other temples, and of 96 Dravida temples of which Vastuvidya treats 
consistently, represent all the varieties of the Hindu temple. Those preceding 
the beginning of the present era and the many which must have been erected in the 
first centuries of the first millennium, are known to some extent from their repre- 
sentation in — Buddhist — reliefs, etc. 

The ‘Visnudharmottara’, III. chapters LXXXVI-VIII, gives a genealogical 
survey of the shapes of the temples at the time of its compilation, after the seventh 
century, at an age when the fully compacted Hindu temple emerged. The last of 
these chapters treats of the proportions of the general type (Samanya Prasada) of 
which 100 different shapes are described in chapter LXXXVI while one temple 
only, the Sarvatobhadra, forms the subject of chapter LXXXVII. The norm of 
proportionate measurement differs from those of the Nagara temples compiled in 
Chart I (p. 232A), the terminology too is partly different. The hundred and one 
possible shapes which followed the norm, are described vividly and grouped 
morphologically in eight main families. 

The Samanya Prasada (Ch. LXXXVllI) is divided in three equal parts, in 
its vertical section. They are : Jagati (Vasudha), the socle or platform; Kati, the 
wall, and Maiijari, the superstructure. Other names of the third and topmost part 
of the temple in the V. Dli. are : Talpa, Kuta, Srnga, Valabhi and Sikhara. But 
for the last term, the various names refer to temples forming the first and the 
second group within the 100 temples. 

The Samanya-Prasada is set up on a square of 04 parts. On this Vastumandala 
the several zones of the plan of the Prasada are apportioned according to a module 
which is given by the height of the door. The width of the Garbha is 9/8ths of 
this, which is also the height of the Kati. The Jagati (Vasudha) projects from the 
Kati by half its height (9/16ths of the height of the door). The Vastumandala 
is thus not divided accocding to the number of its parts. These give only the 
fi;ame in which the plan of the Prasada is laid out. A considerable margin, it seems, 
was provided by this apportionment, for it is enjoined that the Jagati should 
neither be too narrow nor too wide (verse 9). 
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Seven-eights of the height of the door is the height of the image. Two- 
thirds of it are assigned to the image proper and one-third to its pedestal. These 
proportions are identical to those of the ‘Brhat Samhita’. The triple division of 
the total height of the temple had also been incorporated in Varahamihira’s Norm. 
This does not imply that the V. Dh. precedes the ‘Brhat Samhita’. Its standard 
norm however was known to Varahamihira. It is clothed in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ 
in a great variety of shapes (cf. ‘Bhavisya Purana’, I. CXXX. 18). 

The height of the door, it is repeatedly stated in the V. Dh., is double its 
width.’ This too is in agreement with the norms of Chart I. The height of the 
door however as n;odule of the building was not generally accepted in those Sastras. 
Excepting the ‘Garuda Purana’, I. XLVII. 14-lG, it is not included in their several 
norms of the 20 Temples." 

The correspondences of the proportions in the plan, to those of the vertical 
section of the temple, are also given differently. Several possible proportions 
of the door and the temple are indicated. The door which measures of the 
Garbha is said to be auspicious and also the door whose height is % of the height 
of the Prasada. 

Amongst extant buildings, few seem to conform with the threefold division 
of the height and those that do belong to two widely distant countries; the .temples 
of Kashmir, of the eighth and ninth centuries, are relatively nearest to it; a 
high .socle, the walls and the superstructure are the main parts of these temples, 
which, moreover, have four doors. Another group of temples, in Mysore, is known 
as Hoysala and is about three centuries later. 

THE FIRST GROUP. The several groups of temple shapes built on the basis 
of this norm are headed, in the first group (LXXXVI. 1-14), by the temple 
Himavan. Its superstructure, corresponding to the Manjari, the ‘shoot’, is spoken 
of as Talpa or Kuta ; its tapering shape has three storeys (bhumika) ; they are 
separated from each other by recesses (ucclieda), wherein are placed, presumably 
at the quoins, square Amalakas. Each recess has for its enrichment a garland of 
lions (Simha-mala). The Bhumikas have the shape of Bhadrapithas ; they have 
several mouldings or courses. The temple has 4 doors, steps leading up to each. 
The gate house (dvarasobha) of the temple Himavan had also a Kuta ; Amalakas 
were placed in its first recess. 

If the Kuta has only two storeys, the temple being in other respects similar 
to Himavan, its name is Malyavan. 

If the Ku^ is without any recess and ascends in an unbroken line, it is called 
Srnga ; a temple having this kind of superstructure is called 8rngavan. 

This first group of temples is differentiated according to its superstructure. 
It has three or two Bhumis or none; in the last instance its ascent is unbroken. 
This tapering superstructure is called Srnga, in the ‘Visnudharmottara’. 


* The height of the 3 doors of the temple Trigtma is however three times the width of 
each (LXXXVr. 32-33). 

' ‘Dvaramana*, the measure of the door as module of the temple, has therefore not been 
included in Chart I. 
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THE SECOND GROUP. The temples of the second group (verses 14-20) have each 
a Srhga for their superstructure ; they are like the temple Srngavan but are dis- 
tinguished by having one or two Mekhalas, each. Mekhala is a ‘zone'; its parti- 
cular connotation here is not given. The distance of the Mekhala, its ‘gati’, from 
the walls of the shrine is however one-eighth of the Prasada (verse 24). This is 
considerably less than the Jagati. The width of the Mekhala — in ch. LXXXVII — 
is one-third of the stair, i.e., a twenty -fourth part of the total width of the building. 
Mekhala is thus a zone of varying width surrounding the Kati. Two Mekhalas 
may mean that the Jagati is built in two stejis so that one zone surrounds the body 
of the temple at a lower level than the other. A Prakara or enclosure wall may be 
placed as a Mekhala (LXXXVII. 3).“ Nisadha and Vindhya are amongst the 
names of these temples and also Grha. The latter has one iSriiga and one Mekhala. 

THE THIRD GROUP. The third famih^ of temples (verses 21-46) adheres to the 
triple division in the vertical. The Kati retains its name and position. Instead 
of the Jagati however it is now the Mekhala which forms the lowermost third of 
the structure. Another substitution is, it appears, of greater significance. The 
Kuta is replaced by a Valabhi. 

The first temi^le of this family is itself called Valabhi. Valabhi denotes a 
pitched roof having a ridge (prstha). Its slopes ur^on its four sides — it is a hi])])ed 
roof — or on two sides only. On the ridge, three Amalasarakas are placed. Attic 
rooms (garbha) dr dormer windows (candra-sfilii) are on either side of the ridge. 

The temple, called Valabhi, is rectangular in plan, its length being thrice 
its width. 

The temples of this group have each one Mekhala, the number of their doors 
depending upon their lengths. The latter is not fixed ; it may be as one desires. 
Correspondingly, one of these tcmjiles is called Yathesta, “As you like it”. There 
are many small chambers (garbha) in its Valabhi. 

Some of these temples have a door in each direction ; others have three doors 
and, if the height of this particular temple is thrice its width, its name is ‘Triguna’. 

The descri 2 ition of the Valabhi temples corres])onds to the well-known early 
relief representations in Sanci, etc., and also to the shape of the Bhima Ratha in 
Mamallapuram. It is however not possible to ascertain whether the slope of the 
Valabhi of the.se temples was curvilinear as it is in the above reliefs, etc., or 
whether their slope was straight as it is in buildings of the Malabar coast. 

To this grouj^ belongs, among.st others, the temple called ^ikjiara. It is 
described as having one door, its Gai'bha is enclosed by walls : it has no (distinct) 
lateral Valabhis, all its faces are connected (saniyukta). 

The temple Kunjara has to be noted for its destination ; it was a temple and 
also a residential building for Turaga Brahmricaris. 


* Mekhala in the ‘Sainarangaijasiitradhara’ denotes a iiiouldiiig of the Vedibandha ; and 
also above the Jafigha (BVII. 26-7; 65, etc.; XLIX. iS). Kapotali and Mekhala arc 
synonyms (cf. 64 and 26, etc.). XLIX. 18, speaks of the Mekhala between Manjari and 
Stambha, i.e., between the pilasters and the superstructure. It has windows ; or the Mekhala 
is in the Vedibandha and is described as decorated with dormer windows (candra&Ia . LVII. 
688 ). 
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* The temple Kufijara, whose name is also ahtongst the Twenty Temples, is 
here described as a Valabhl structure. 

The main and primary shapes of temples are represented by the first three 
groups, of which the first two belong together. The one shape is that of a square 
temple having a one-pointed or peaked roof, while the other kind of temple has a 
ridged'roof (Valabhi). This tyi^e of temple is not listed amongst the 20 Temples 
of the ‘Brhat Samhita’. The ‘Matsyapurana’ and particularly the ‘Visvakarma- 
prakasa’, include it under the name Valabhicchanda amongst the Twenty Temples. 
The V. P. describes it as having three Sukanasas; the V. Dh. speaks of three 
Amalasarakas. Tliis particular temple, Valabhicchanda, is the first of the 
rectangular temples in the list of the 46 temples. Incorix)rations and adjustments 
of certain types by the different schools ma}'^ be seen here ; a transfer of names of 
the temples was however, it appears, resorted to only at a later phase in the forma- 
tion of the various schools of architecture. 

THE FOURTH GROUP. The fourth group of temples (verses 47-77) is more 
complex than any of those preceding it. These temples have a tapering super- 
structure in two storeys, like Malyavan of the first group, but instead of being 
peaked, the roof is ridged. 

The Valabhi of group three appears placed on top of a building of group one. 
These buildings are related to extant temples, such as the Nava-Devi temple in 
Yagesvar (Almora District), the Vaital Deul in Bhuvane.svar, and the Telika- 
mandir in Gwalior. The ridge may be breadthwise (ayata) or the Valabhi is placed 
at a right angle (tiryak) to the fa 9 ade of the building. The former type of temple 
is called Bhadra, and the latter, having the entrance on its narrow side, is known 
as Dvarapfila. The temple Gandhamadana belongs to this group, and also the 
temple Guha, which is oblong in shape. 

Two temples of this family moreover embody in their plan their iconographic 
function. These are the temples Kaniala and Garuda. 

Kamala is a Trikiita temple,, it has three Bhumis in its superstructure — ’like 
Himavan — and an Anialasaraka which implies that its point is peaked ; its Valabhi 
is not mentioned.'* The Prasada Kamala has eight Garbhas and doors in the eight 
directions. It has one Mekhala. • 

Garuda is a rectangular building; it has no Valabhi in the East, its entrance 
side, but its shape there resembles the temple Turaga. Attached to it and raised 
from its high Jagati are two small lateral shrines, havir»g ridged roofs and facing 
North and South. The ridge of the main building is from East to West and ihat of 
the small wings or lateral (parsva-Prasada) shrines, from North to South. 

The eight-fold and the triple temple have each their particular dedications. 

THi-: FIFTH GROUP. The fifth group of temples (verses 77-81) are most parti- 
cularly Liiiga temples, not only because they house a Linga (as the temples of the 

•> 4 


^ If it had a Valabhi it might have had the shape of a dome in eight sections. The threet- 
slorcj'ed sui)erstructure would have been crowned by an octagonal dome and an Anialaka 
above it. Cf. the temple Trivijtapa, S.S. LVII. 703-706 ; it has eight Garbhagfhas and four 
V'alabhis. * 
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second group also, verse 19) BUt because they themselves have the shape of a 
Lihga. They would thus be circular shrines; one might think of the Maniyar 
Math in Rajgir. These shrines have from one to three Mekhalas, they have a 
ridged roof (Valabhi) and one of these temples, called Sarvakita, has a Ku^ and 
Valab|ii. 

THE SIXTH GROUP. The sixtli famih'^ of shapes (verses 8*2-88) is related to 
the third, the group Valabhi. The temple Caturasra, whose name and description 
— of a different kind — are given amongst those of tlie Twenty Temples, is here 
alike to the temple Valabhi, though its shape is square (caturasra) ; it has 
no Mekhala. 

The other temples of this group are distinguished by the absence of doors and 
front wall ; they have pillai's instead ; temples of this kind should have from one to 
three Mekhalas or none. All these temples are like assembly halls (sabha). 
Temples of this type are also known from Barhut reliefs. 

These particular ‘hall’ temples however are not the only derivatives of the 
third group. 

The temple Caturasra too has the same lineage. Several of its varieties are 
enumerated. They form the connecting link with the following group. 

THE skvi>:nth group. The seventh group (verses 89-100) is of particular 
interest. In it occur most of the names of the temples in common to the ‘Visiju- 
dharmottara’ and the lists of the Twenty Temples. 

The ‘ Vi.snudharmottara’ begins this group with the simplest type of temple, 
called Grha. It is a square, one-storeyed house (grha) ; Laksmi should be installed 
therein. The Draupadi Ratha in Mamallapurain would come near this type if ^ts 
roof could be considered as one of the shajjes of the Valabhi,'* and if the triple 
division of the height, in Jagati, Kati and Tal])a is not considered binding in this 
group. The latter indeed seems implied in the description of the following repre- 
sentatives of the seventh group of temples in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ of which the 
temple “Many-storeyed” or Bahu-Bhfimika is the first. It should liavc as many 
storeys as is desired ( 3 'atliesta) and is of the type of the temple Yatlicsta (verse 42), 
that is, it has a ridged roof or Valabhi. 

While the number of Bhumis is left to the di.scretion of the builder of the 
temple Bahubhiimika, it is given explicitly in the temples described subsequently. 
They are 12 in number and their storeys are from 12 to one resjjectively, Meru 
having 12 store 3 'S, (5 sides (asra) and 4 dcxirs. Its description agrees with that in 
the lists of the Twenty Temples. It might, however, be thought of as crowned 
b 3 ' a Valabhi. 

The names of the temi)les having from 11 to 1 storev’ onh^ are respectively ; 
Suktiman, Mandara, Parivatra, Alaka, Vimana, Nandana, Pancata, Catus- 
kaka, Tribhumi, Dvibhumi and Ekabhumi. But for the names of Mandara, 
Vimana and Nandana (see Chart II, p. 270A) where thev* are given in some 
instances the same nqmber of storeys, the names of this series of temples are not in ' 
the lists of the Twenty* Temples. « 


* Cf. the temple Kamala whose crowninj? dome shape might have had eight sections. 
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Classification of the temples according to the number of their storeys is the 
rule in South Indian Vastusastras. There the one storeyed temple makes the 
beginning. In the Nagara schools the 12 storeyed temple heads the list which, 
excepting in the V. Dh., is incompletely given.* 

If a temple of this kind is circular it is called Samudra. Nandin also is a 
circular Prasada of this famih'. It is described as having 8 Paricchedas, which 
means 8 recesses in its Kuta, or 8 Bhumis, each recess having Amalakas. 

Guharaja is described as long, which may mean its plan was elliptical, and 
like a cave in shape. ^ 

Vrsa is a cireular temple of this group with one unbroken, tapering super- 
structure (sraga). It has two Mekhalas. Similar to Vrsa, but of different shape 
(akara) are the temples Hamsa, Ghata, Siniha and Mandapa ; their names indicate 
their respective shapes of swan, pot, lion and hall. Whatever these may have been, 
by name, at least, the temples of the seventh group are represented in good number 
amongst the Twenty Temples (Chart II). 

The temples of the seventh group are introduced by the temple Grha, the house 
shape, which has a ridged roof or Valabhi. Grha, however is also the name of 
another kind of temple (verse 15) whose roof is a 8rhga. These two j^rototypal 
temples, called ‘houses’ seem to liave had the one a peaked roof and the other a 
ridged roof. 

The V. Dh. does not sav whether the tapering superstructures of the temples 
of these seven groups were rectilinear or curvilinear. Its Bhumis were divided by 
recesses and Amalakas were placed there. These temples thus would conform with 
Type lA or also with T\'pc II. The Bhumis however are nowhere described as 
actual storeys, or as having their sha]ie. They are not those of Dravida temples. 

THE EiOHTH GROUP. The eighth group (verses 101-111) comprises temples 
whose Mandapas are essentially part of their jdan. The temple Kailasa heads the 
list. It has 5 Sikharas, 4 Mandapas and 4 doors. The Mandapas being in the four 
directions, the entrances at the cardinal ix)ints, this cross shaped temple' would 


* The V. Dh. assigns i2 storeys to Mandara, whereas lo would obviously be the correct 
number in that list . Mandara has lo .storeys in the Br. S., and 12 in M.P. 

' A temple, called Guha, belonged to the fourth group (verse 59) ; the temple Gflia 
however is the first of the seventh group. Tlie alternative names Guharaja (Br.S.) and 
Grharaja in the other early lists of the 20 Temples seem to go back to older classifications 
of which the ‘Vi§nudharmottara’ has preserved some traces. 

Guha, moreover, occurs more than once in the name and constitution of the temples in 
the 'V. Dh., Suguha (ver.se 121) ; and anotlicr temple possibly called, and being Triguha 
(verse 122). 

In the description of the temple Sarvatobhadra (DXXX'VII. 10), the small corner shrines 
of the central Prasada are described as Garbhaguhas and Prasadas. Similarly, the chapels 
of the rampart are the Garbhaguhas of the enclosure (Prakara). 

Guha thus in the V. Dh. is an equivalent of Gj-ha and denotes the Garbhagfha. Its 
meaning as Cave is implied in this identity. It might, besides, in the V. Dh. have connoted 
an oblong shape. 

Kuhara, which means a cavity, may denote an interior opening or also its demarcation 
on the outside of the temple. The inner hollow of the Sukanasa, the round niche in which 
an image is carved, is a Kuhara. 
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have one central Sikhara and e%ch Mandapa would have a lesser Sikhara of its own. 
The shapes of these Sikharas are not given.* 

A temple Triku^ (see the first group) however also figures in this list and the 
temple Saumya which has one Srnga. 

The main temple of the eighth group is the temple Rajaraja. It has one lower 
and wider Jagati which is as high as the knee, below, and in addition to, the Jagati 
proper, whose height is one-third of the Prasada. This is, as usual, also the height 
of the Kati. The Sikhara is described as having a Kuhara, the ‘cave’ or niche 
of the Sukanasa. Connected with this temple and forming one consistent 
plan, is its Mandapa. Similar small temples are attached in the four corners to the 
main temple. They too, have each a Mandapa. All these temples are suppoilcd 
by the high Jagati ; steps lead up to it. 

Further combinations of shrines and Mandapas have each their specific name. 
The variations are given by the presence or absence of Mandapas in the four direc- 
tions, by the presence or absence of Sikharas on the Mandapas and by the number 
of Mandapas or shrines at the bottom of the steps. 

The temple Surarat for example has 4 shrines in the intermediate directions 
and 4 Mandapas in the main directions, each of these has a {^ikhara ; the central 
Prasada has a Manjarl. 

These combined and centrally planned temples would eorrespond to certain 
Jain temples on the one hand and to the Hoysala Temples of My. sore on the other, 
both of which date from c. 1100 A.D. onward. The V. Dh. appears to describe 
some of their ancestral plans ; the height of the Jagati, the existence of two Jagatis, 
the shrines on either side of the steps, an approximation to the triple division of 
the height of the temple, all the.se belong to the temples of the Hoy.salas. 

Further shapes of temples are specified (ver.ses 111-123). Following the eighth 
grouj), they do not form a particular group. The temple Samanya is conspicuous 
by its name. It has one Sikhara. Another temple is Suguha ; it has a Guha at its 
back. It is followed (verse 122) by the PiTusada Triguna (cf. verse 33) which may, 
be a misnomer for Triguha : it has three Gnnas (Guhas?). Further combinations 
of the various constituent elements are given each their own names : a pillared 
Himavan is called Nandaka (verse 123), etc. 

Chapter IvXXXVI of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ gives a genealo.gy and morpho- 
logy of the temples in which the main now extant types are not included. It begins 
with simple shapes and their combination; certain ancient forms of buildings are 
recognizable. 

These form the first, second and third group. There the triple division 
in the vertical is firmly adhered to. The door, it appears, is an ancient moditle, 
and w^s superseded in the temples b3'^ the main norms (Chart I) which are based 
on the width of the temple or on the height of the image or Linga. It may be 
surqiised that the door as module had played its part in tlie construction of houses. 


* The term Sikhara, denoting the superstructure, does not occur in the seven preceding 
groups. A temple, called dikhara, belongs to the third group. 
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The transformation of house shapes into those of temples can be followed, specially 
in the third group. The temples are however not ‘derived’ from the shapes of 
houses ; they are on the contrary employed for the purpose of the temple so that by 
looking at the temple man may be liberated from all his shortcomings and attain 
release (LXXXVII. 63). 

In their elevation, the complex shapes of the fourth and the following groups 
show combinations of leaked roofs and ridged roofs. They form the tapering 
superstructure. The ridged roof (Valabhi) however is absent from the eighth 
group which is representative of the temples which are particularly those of the 
‘ Visnudharmottara’. A whole chapter (LXXXVII) treats of one temple which 
conforms with the main characteristics of the eighth group but is of greater import- 
ance even than the temple Rajaraja. It is complete in its parts and is the architec- 
tural shape of its iconograpli}'. In this respect the temples Garuda and Kamala 
preceded it genealogically. 


era 



Sketch of the plan of the temple Sarvatobhadra 
(V. Dh. III. LXXXVII) 


SARV’^ATOBHADRA. The temple Sarvatobhadra (proportions not given) is 
raised on a broad, square terrace (jagati). It is enclosed by a rampart (prakara) 
of chapels, a cloister of twenty-four Garbha-guhas (verse 42). It is approached 
on the four sides by stairs flanked by two small shrines. Similar in shape to these 
Damstras or Devakulas are 4 chapels (devakula) in the corners of the terrace. 

Each flight of steps terminates with a gate-house. Immediately behind the 
Eastern gate-house is a Samanya temple ; a Garbha-Mandira, it has no Mandapas 
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but is flanked by two Hhnavan temples. By its position the East- West axis of the 
plan is given special importance.' But for it the temple Sarvatobhadra and those 
of the eighth group are central in plan. The main temple which occupies the central 
position, the Sarvatobhadra temple proper, has its square Garbhagrha surrounded 
in the four directions by Mandapas. Each of these has four doors. In the corners 
of the Garbhagrha 4 small Garbhagrhas are inserted and correspondingly, 4 small 
shrines are placed in the corners between the Mandapas. This cross shaped, central 
and radiating building is surmounted by a cluster of nine Sikharas corresponding 
to the four Mandapas, the four small corner Prasadas and the central Grabhagrha. 
The central Sikhara is higher and dominates the eight surroundipg Sikharas. The 
8 Sikharas have Kuharas, or Sukanasas in the eight directions ; all the Sikharas 
are rich in Amalasarakas, Jalas, Gavaksas, (lesser) Kuharas ; Cakras (wheels) and 
flags complete the crowning glory of this temple. Around the central shrine 
beautiful tanks are laid out on the terrace. 

The temple Sarvatobhadra of the V. Dh. is the foremost of its “Mandapa- 
temples”. In this type of the temple, a central disposition shows welded in one 
plan the Garbhagrhas and the Mandapas. 

The Mandapa originally was a separate structure, of which twenty -seven 
varieties are known to the ‘ Visvakarmaprakasa (VI. 124-37) and the M. P. The 
Mandapas have from 12 to 04 pillars, the plan of the Mandapas is three sided, 8 or 
16 sided or circular. By a slow process, Prasada and Mandapa became united in 
the temples whose axial plan is bilaterally sjnnmetrical (pp. 255-57). The central 
symmetry of several Mandapas grouped around a Prasada or a cluster of Prasadas 
had acquired several shapes which seem to represent the flower on the ancestral 
tree of the temples of the ‘Visnudharmottara’. ' 

There are 10 descriptions at least of the Sarvatobhadra in the various Sastras. 
The ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, VI. 88-89, and the ‘Matsya Purana’ speak of its 16 
sides (asi'a) and the large number of Sikharas. This laconic account suggests a 
central projection (bhadra) on each of the four sides, which would have three 
sections, each less wide than the preceding. The ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ 
explicitly describes the centi-al projection having such sections (SS. LVI. 131-32. 
LVII. 783-86). 

The ‘Brhat Samhita’ LV. 27, gives the width of the square temple Sarvato- 
bhadra as 26 Hastas. It has four doors in the four directions, a large number of 
Sikharas, a large number of Candrasalas and 5 storeys.* 

The ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ has much to say about various kinds of the 
Sarvatobhadra. In chapter XLIX. 107, the plan of this building has a certain 
affinity with the Sarvatobhadra of the V. Dh. for it includes Prasadas in the comers 
(Kar^a-prasada) whereas the earlier texts seem to refer to one building only without 
the addition of subservient structures. The Sarvatobhadra of SS. XLIX, however, 
has no further resemblance to that of the V. Dh. It is like the other temples of 
that chapter, a ‘hall temple’ consisting of a small centre (devako.stha) over four 


* Sarvatobhadra is not only the name of several varieties of the temjde in the Sastras, it 
is also the^first of the ‘4 room’ buildings i.e., having 4 wings (Catussala-Grha), de.scribed in 
the ‘Bihat-Saiphita’, LH. 31, Nandyavarta, Vardhamana, Svastika and Rucaka, being the 
others. It is fit for ‘kings and gods’. 
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parts out of the 100 parts of the square field (ksetra) of its total extent which is 
occupied by three concentric' Alindas with their pillars, etc., and Praggrivas of 
the fajades. The Prasadas of chapter XLIX are not exclusively temples. They 
form part of royal establishments where their plan is adopted to various uses which 
are described in chapter LI. 

Sarvatobhadra, however is one of the eight temples (chapter LII) to which a 
Sikhara was superadded (p. 284). The Sarv'^atobhadra of SS. XLIX has a different 
structure than the temple of that name in V.P., M.P., and Br. S. In S.S. LII. it 
is assimilated to them, and also further assimilated to the Sarvatobhadra of the 
V. Dh. 

The Ksetra of 100 parts however is occupied also by other varieties of the 
Sarvatobhadra, in the S.S. In each of these the Garbhagrha extends over 10 squares 
out of its 100 squares (LV. 28-31) ; certain kinds of the Sarvatobhadra are Sandhara 
temples, the width of their inner ambulatory, of their inner and outer walls being 
equal to the side of the square {i.e., the side of the Ksetra being 10, that of the 
Garbhagrha is 4, and 1, 1 and 1 respectivelj% are the Bhitti, Andhakarika and 
Bahyabhitti; LVI. 123-40; LVII. 781-99; LIX. 28-40; LX. 59-66). 

In this Talacchanda, however, there are slight variations in the rhythms on 
the Vinyasa and Paryanta Sutras : The Bhadra, the central projection is 6 parts 
out of the 10 in width, and projects only to half a part (LV. 1. c.) ; whereas in LVI, 
its width is 5, its projection 2 parts at the centre and at each side it extends over 
part; its projection there is corresjwndingly less. In LVII, the pillared Bhadra 
is 6 parts wide and projects parts ; or, there are 2 Bhadras, one in front of the 
other. 

The variations in the plan are accompanied by variations of the vertical propor- 
tions. These are given most completely in LVII ; the width of the Ksetra being 10, 
the socle, Pitha, has 2^ parts; the lower part of the wall, Vedibandha, has 2j4 
parts of which the mouldings, etc., are allotted : Kumbhaka 1, Masuraka 
Antarapatraka and Mekhala part; the Jangha here is assigned only 4 parts, 
the Sikhara 7, Griva Amalaka (Andaka) 1, Padmasfr.sa (Candrika) and 
Kalasa (or Kumbha with Usnisa) The total height is more than double the 

width of this Sarvatobhadra temple. It has Candravalokanas in its Bhadras. This 
temple belongs to a list beginning with Meru ; also the Sarvatobhadra of ch. LV, 
whose proportions are not completely given; but for the Jangha which is assigned 
6 parts, they are nearly the same, Mekliala-Antarapatra having each part. 

The Sarvatobhadra of ch. LVI, belongs to the series of temples beginning with 
Kesari ; it stands on a Jagati-pitha winch is half the width of the temple 
high ; the width of the Jagati is twice that of the Prasada. The wall of this 
imposing structure is similar!}' proportioned to that of other Sarvatobhadra 
temples. The Jangha is assigned 5 parts (as also in LV) and, above it, the Mekhala 
^ and the Antarapatra ^ part. This temple has 8 storeys (bhumi). It can be 
built in 3 sizes of which the least has a width of 15 Hastas, the middle c. 27 and the 
largest 37 Hastas. 

Second in a series, headed by ‘Vimana’, is the Sarvatobhadra of ch. LIX, the 
height of whose shoulder course (skandha) is 20 parts, the width of the temple being 
10 ; it has 9 Bhumis. 
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In chapter LX, which treats of Nagarakriya Prasadas, the 3 sizes (jyestha, 
madhyama and kanistha) are 26, 18 and 10 Hastas respectively, and in ch. LXIII, 
the description is similar to that of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ ; 6 storeys, many Sikharas 
and Andakas, and Bhadrasala are mentioned there. 

Besides these, ch. LVI. 105, shortly describes another Sarvatobhadra temple, 
of a ‘mixed’ type (Misraka Prasada) whereas in ch. LXI, 56-61, Sarvatobhadra 
is one of the ‘rnythms of the floor’ (talacchanda), one of the ground plans of a 
Dravida temple, whose walls, divided into 28 parts have a Sala of eight parts in the 
centre, on each of its two sides are two Kutas, each of three parts, and between each 
two projections is a recess (salilantara) of two parts. This applies to a temple 
without inner ambulatory (Nirandhara) ; the proportions of the Sandhara- 
talacchanda are not specified in ch. LXI. 

All these temples are Sarvatobhadra, for they have not only a ‘bhadra’ on each 
of their four sides, but it has a relatively great width, or projection, or both. 

The Sarvatobhadra is the one hundred and first, the temple of temples of the 
‘ Visnudharmottara’ ; the description of 100 temples precedes it. Sum total of the 
groups that had gone to its making, it is closely allied in plan to temples 
in Kashmir (Avantisvami Temple) and Mysore (Kesava T., Somnathpur).'® The 
Alamkaras or adornments of its superstructure however, the Araalakas, Gavaksas, 
Jalas, etc., are not seen on the temples of Mysore and, excepting the Amalaka and 
a modification of the Gavaksa, they are absent from the temples of Kashmir. 
Where in reality the Sarvatobhadra of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ was built and when, 
cannot be said as yet. 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE TEMPERS OP THE VISNUDHARMOTTARA 

The iconography' of the Visnu temple Sarvatobhadra is given by its plan. In 
the main Garbhagrha, facing the main directions, are the four aspects of Vi.snu ; 
their 8 Saktis are assigned to the Garbhagrhas at the corners of the main 
Garbhagrha. Four of the Avatars of VivSnu occupy the small temples in the corners 
of the Jagati. 24 gods are stationed in the cloister. Two groups erf them are given : 
the one, headed by Garuda comprises the weapon-divinities or Ayudhapurusas of 
the respective forms of Visnu. Ananta, Makara, and the Kaustubha Jewel are also 
amongst these gods. The other series of divinities does not comprise the properties 
and faculties of Visnu but surrounds his pre.sence with all the powers of knowledge 
embodied, from the Gayatri and the Four Vedas, to Samkhya and Yoga, Pancaratra 
and Pasupata, and includes the 6 Mahabhutas. 

In the 8 small shrines below the high platform, at the side of the steps are the 
Pratiharas, the door keepers of Visnu, or the 8 Planets are installed there or the 


’"Amongst the Caufisatli Yoginl types of temples, the one in Mitavli, Gwalior, c. irlh. 
century (ASIAR. 1915-16, Pt. I. p. 18) consisting of 65 ( !) cells in its round enclosure and a 
circular central temple having a Mapdapa, would correspond to the Sarvatobhadra more 
closely than the other hypsethral temples of this kind. 
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Guardians of the eight regions. The V. Dh. gives preference to the Pratiharas for 
“they are the Dikpalas and Planets” (LXXXVII. 37). . A similar identification, 
that of tlie stars and the Pada-devatas of the Vastumandala is also given in the 
V. Dh. (p. 32). The gods of the Vastumandala have their images or those of their 
lieutenants set up in the temple, at their proper place. The re-duction of the 
iconography of this Visnu temple to that of the Vastupurusamandala may be seen 
not only in the presence of the 8 Dikpalas or their substitutes but also in the 
number of the divinities which, counting the 4 central images as aspects of the 
one Visnu — is 45, the number of the Vedic gods of the Vastumandala.” 

Any temple, however, of any shape, planned according to the Vastumandala, 
incorporates in its* shrines and innermost sanctuaries, — or in its walls around the 
one and only Garbhagrha — ^tlie eight directions of space and their presiding 
principles ; it is a place of manifestation of the various forms of the eightfold 
principle such as the Asta-murti of 8iva, in the temple Kamala. , 

Equally significant however with this reduction of a specific iconography, and 
its architectural plan to that of the underlying Vastumandala, are specific shapes 
of temples which belong to definite divinities. The 8iva temples, housing a Linga 
(the fifth group of temples) are foremost amongst them. Nonetheless, the second 
group, the Srnga temples, small square shrines having a jDeaked roof were also 
Einga shrines (verse 19), though not exclusively as they could be dedicated also 
to all the other gods (verse 17). 

The Valabhf temples, on the other hand, had a more spacious interior, those 
forming the sixth group were supported by pillars, and had an open front. The 
temple Valabhi itself, thrice as long as it was wide, had three Amalakas on its 
roof. They were made to correspond to the presence of a ternary of gods in the 
interior; Brahma, Visnu and Siva, or Visnu, between Sun and Moon, were thus 
installed. The Valabhi building, however, by its very shape, is accommodating; 
more than a ternary of images or also but one image can be housed there. Thus 
other Valabhi temples are described as housing groups of gods, the Mothers, 
Planets, Stars, all the 12 Suns, 11 Rudras, 8 Vasus, 8 Dikpalas, etc. The Valabhi 
temples were adjustments of actual houses or of halls (sabha) ; they left no lasting 
mark on the Hindu temple.” Their roof however, as it were, was lifted from them 
and raised to the third, fourth and twelfth storey on the temples of group seven ; 
this position the Valabhi holds to this day also on South Indian Gopuras. 

A specific shape of the temple, as closely connected with the shape and name 
of its deity as are the Linga temples, is the temple Garuda. It resembles the bird 
Garuda having two wings : these have the shape of attached shrines ; the main 
building of the temple forms the body of Garuda, the Sun-bird, who carries Surya, 
the Sun. The temple here has the shape of the Vahana and thus is similar in its 
function of conveying divinity to those temples which were built in the likeness 
of the chariots of the gods. 

The Sun temple Garuda houses the image of Surya, in the central building. 
It is flanked in the lateral shrines by Danda and Pingala or by Saturn and Yama 


” No divinities are assigned to the Garbhamandira and its lateral Himavan shrines. 
” Valabhi, cf. also S.S. XWX, 132-34. 
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or by Kesava (Visnu) and Siva. This is its primary destination. In it however 
other gods too were enshrined and their ‘lateral’ divinities. They are : Candra the 
Moon, Kama, Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kuvera. They are connected with and 
thus are substituted for Surya. Garuda himself, the Bird form and Vahana of 
the Sun, has also his image enshrined as the main divinity; he is flanked by 
Kasyapa and Vinata. 

Surya and his attendants are substituted not only by gods of the family of the 
Sun but by one of the three great gods, Brahma, Siva or Vasudeva and their 
lateral divinities. Vasudeva may be accompanied by Rudra (Siva) and Brahma 
or also by Garuda and Ananta or also by Garuda and Aruna, the Vahana and the 
Charioteer of Surya. 

To whichever god the temple Garuda is dedicated, it is a temple of Surya 
wbo shines in all these images. Dharma in the main temple and Artha and Kama 
in its wings may also be worshipped in this temple the puri)ose of whose construction 
like-that of any temple is to attain Moksa (‘Visvakannaprakasa’, VI. 10). 

The relation of the shape of the temples and their dedication at the age of the 
‘Visnudharmottara’, — at a date from the seventh century but prior to the 
‘Samaranganasutradhara’, are manifold. Specific shapes of the temple were dedi- 
cated to specific gods : the Siva Linga temples of the fifth group and the Ivaksmi 
shrine Grha of the seventh group. Shapes specifically designed for a ])articular 
god were also used for other deities : the temple Garuda. House or hall shapes 
were used as places of image worship : the ‘sabha’-shaped temples of group three 
and the sixth group. The temples were laid out in conformity with the Vastu- 
purusamandala and were thus suited for dedication to one particular deity and his 
aspects : the Visnu temple Sarvatobhadra, or to different gods and their aspects : 
the temple Kaniala. 

Several traditions are represented in the V. Dh. Some of them are also 
embodied in other accounts. The 20 temples of the ‘Vityakarmaprakasa’ were 
destined to enshrine a Liiiga (VI. lOG-7). They have the same i)urpose in the 
‘Matsyapurana’ which however adds — from another tradition — 3 further names to 
the 20 temples. Two of them, Valabhicchanda and Grha — both of them described 
in the V. Dh. are temples of Gauri, in the M.P.*’ The selfsame 20 temples in the 
‘Brhat Samhita’ however house an image (pratima, LV. 10). 

The V. Dh. does not, as a rule, give the dedication of those of the twenty 
temples which it describes. 

The shapes of the 20 temples in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ are composite and 
complex; they do not convey any definite dedication and were used as 6iva temples, 
or images were enshrined in them, according to the various needs of devotion. 

Thus, concluding its chapter on the temples, the ‘Garuda Parana’, I. XLVII. 
35 f, sums up the position : “All these temples are different from each other in 
construction, shape and measurement; some have a socle, others are without it. 
The temples are built according to the different images. Due to different traditions 


The ‘Visvakannapralfi&’ does not include these names in its enumeration but adds 
the description of Valabhicchanda and Srivrk§a (VI. go and io6). Gjrha and Valabhicchanda 
are temples of the Goddess, also in the V.Dh., cither of them is dedicated to Lak^mi ; 
Valabhicchanda is also dedicated to Durga as well as to Brahma, Vi§uti» Siva, etc., etc. 
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(‘samskara’, in which are comprised the schools of architecture and the influences 
that acted on them) and on account of the differences in shape and name there exist 
many different Prasadas of the Gods”.** 


THi; POSITION OF THE VISNUDHARMOTTARA IN VASTUSaSTRA 


These differences constitute the wealth of the form of the temples and are its 
resources. Heterogeneous and many as they are the knowledge of their use, the 
sci^ce of architecture, has but one source. It is in God who reveals it to a Sage 
and who transmits it to his successor. Siva is the fountain and orighl of the science 
of architecture, or Brahma or Visnu. This is how Agamas, Puranas and 
Vastusastras tell of Vastuvddya, which, being auxiliar 3 ’^ to the Veda, is part o^ the 
primordial Knowledge. The sequences of the preceptors and the schools which 
they represent lead each on the one end into a particular province and phase of 
temple building activitj', while bv" the other end the\’^ converge in the primordial 
Knowledge and in God for whom the temples are raised on firm ground. 

In the majority of the Vastusastras, Siva who has also taught the 64 arts to 
Garga (p. 48) — is the source whence Vastuvidya, the science of architecture, is 
revealed, as in the ‘Vityakamiaprakasa*, I. 3-4; ‘Agnipurana’, chapters XCIX f ; 
in the ‘Ma 3 ’’amata’, ‘Katyapasilpa’ and ‘Manasara*, whereas it is Brahma in the 
selfsame ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, XIII, 108 f, in the ‘Brhatsamhita’ and the Tsana- 
sivagurudevapaddhati ’ . 

Visnu, in his Matsya Avatar, imparted the science to Manu. The names of 
its 18 preceptors (p. 141) are given in the same passage of the ‘Matsyapurana’ 
(CCLII. 2f.).” In Visnu (Hayagrlva) the ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’, has its origin 


“ The margin for differences in the dedication is wider even than that for the orientation 
of the temples (p. 233). While the underlying principles of the latter are recognizable in most 
of the texts — the ‘Agni Purana’, XXXIX. gf. being in agreement with S.S. and I.P.-p, the 
‘Visvakarmajwaka&i’, VII. 107-10, and the ‘Matsya Purana’, CCTXX. 31-4, amongst the early 
sources, assign Vi§nu Jala^yin to the North-East and Srinivasa (Lak§mi) to the AVest. Nandin 
however is in front of the temple, or in the East, and as these texts treat of*Siva temples 
exclusively, the usual position of Siva is ceded to Vi§i]iu, and his place in the West is occupied 
by L,ak$mT. 

'* The following names of the eighteen Preceptors are associated with extant treatises : 

Atri : ‘Samurtarcanadhikarapa’ or ‘Atreya Tantra’. 

Visvakarman : ‘Visvakarmapraka&’; cf. also M.S. (RASB. No. 7845) ; ‘Vastuprakarapatp’ 
(Visvabharati Eibrary, Shantiniketan ; cf. Ph. N. Bose, ‘Silpa Sastraip’, Punjab Oriental 
Scries, vol. XVII ; introduction). Cf also Acharya, ‘Dictionary’, s.v. — ‘Aparajitaprabha’, 
Ms., RASB. III. I. 63. 

Maya : ‘Mayamata’, etc. cf AcharyS, op. cit. 

Narada : ‘VastUvidhana’, ‘Narada^ilpa.sastra’ (Adyar, IX. J. 33). 

Sukra : ‘Sukranitisara’. 

The names moreover of the following preceptors out of the eighteen names in the 
‘Matsyapurapa’ are referred to in extant Vastusastras as authorities on which the respective 
treatises are based : * 

Bhrgu : ‘Hayaargapaficaratra’, I. 3-4. 

Atri (Atreya) : ‘Agni Puraija’; ‘Bj-hat Saiphita’, Commentary. 
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and also the earlier chapters of the ‘Agnipurana’ (XXXIX f). They begin with 
the words : “Hayagriva said.” 

The ‘ViiSvakarmaprakasa’ thus represents two traditions, the one (I. 3-4), 
originated in Siva and transmitted to Parasara, Brhadratha, Visvakannan and to 
his pupil, who compiled the V.P., and the other (XIII, 108 f), originated in 
Brahma and imparted to Garga who transmitted the knowledge to Parasara. 

Within the second tradition is, in the main, Varahamihira’s summary in the 
*Brhat Samhita’. His account is based on Garga (IvV. 31), but also on Manu. 

To Manu, in the ‘Matsyapurana’ the science was imparted by Visnu ; it is in 
almost complete agreement with the ‘ Visvakarmaprakasa’ and,- though uttered by 
Visnu pertains exclusively to Siva temples. 

, The manifold interconnections within these texts are shown as much by their 
statements as by the names of those to whom they are attributed. 

In the ‘Visnudharmottara’, III, chapters LXXXVI-VIII, it is Markandeya, 
who instructs King Vajra in the science of architecture.** Markandeya, 
according to the ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’ I. 1-7, had received the science from 
Bhrgu to whom it had been transmitted by Mahesvara (Siva). Mahesvara had 
received it from Brahma, and Brahma from Visnu as Hayasirsa. 


Vasi§tha : Br. S. Comm.; 'Agni Purina’; ‘Devi Parana', DXXII. 1-4. 

Vi^vakarman : ‘Bfhat Saiphita’, ‘Agni Purapa*. 

Maya : ‘Bfhat Saiphita ; I^ana^ivagurudevapaddhati’. 

Narada : ‘Agni Purapa’; ‘Manasara*. 

Nagnajit : ‘Bj^hat Saiphita’; ‘Citralak§apa’. 

Nandi&i (Nandin) : Br. S. Comm. 

Sukra : Br. S. Comm. ; ‘Narada^ilpasastra’. 

Bfhaspati : Br. S. Comm. ; ‘Naradasilpasastra’, ‘Devi Purapa’; ‘Manasara’. 

In addition to the eighteen Preceptors of the ‘Matsya Puraiia’, the ‘Agni Purapa’, 
XXXIX. 1-6, gives the names of 25 Tantras amongst which six of the names of the ‘Mat,sya- 
purapa’ are included as ‘authors’ and also the ‘Hayasir§apancaratra’ as ‘Hayasirsa-tantra’. 
The 25 Tantras, most of which are known as yet by their names only, appear to 
have belonged to Madhyade& (A.P. XXXIX. 6.). 

Of the many preceptors and authorities who.se names are not included in the “Eighteen”, 
the following have been referred to in the present context : 

Para^ra : ‘Visvakarmaprakaai’; Br. S. Comm. ; ‘Manu§yalayacandrika’. 

Markapdeya : ‘Markapdeya-vastusastra’, cf. Ph. N. Bose, ‘Principles of Indian Silpa&stra’, 
(Punjab Oriental Series, vol. XII. p. 12). Two works by Markapdeya are referred tb in the 
‘Manu§yalayacandrika’, I. 7-9. 

Aparajita, a mind-born son of Visvakannan : ‘Samaradgapasutradhara’ II. I. The 
‘Aparajitaprccha’, ‘Aparajitaprabha’ and the ‘Aparajitasutra’ of the ‘Brhacchilpasristra’ bear 
his name. Marici, the author of the ‘Vaikhanasagama’ is referred to in the ‘Naradasilpasastra’. 

J^urther authorities referred to in the Commentary of the ‘Brhat Saiphita’ include Kasyapa 
to -whom might be traced back the prototype of the ‘Kasyapasilpa’. 

Sri Kumara, the author of the ‘Silparatna’ may have his place in the tradition as a 
successor of the Preceptor Kumara (Svamikarttika) of the ‘Matsyapurapa*. 

“ In part II. ch. XXIX, Pu§kara (Siva ?) instructs Bhargava Rama. ‘Pau§kara’ is one 
of the 25 Tantras of the ‘Agnipurapa’, XXXIX. It is not known to which dynasty King 
.Vajra belonged. If the name Byhadratha, in the ‘Visvakarmapraka^’ could be taken to refer 
to the last Maurya King of that name, the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’ would thereby show its 
teaching established in Eastern India before 184 B.C. 
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The continuity of the tradition is given not only by the ^patents but frequently 
also by the names of the Sastras and those who compiled them. . The ‘ Vi^vakarma- 
prakasa’ for example is the work of a disciple 'of Visvakarma. Originally, the 
name Visvakarma is that of the working aspect of the Supreme Principle, Brahma 
being its thinking aspect. Thus ViiSvakarma is a proper name not only of a great 
architect, but every Sthapati is descended from Visvakarma. Correspondingly, the 
other three classes of craftsmen are born of Maya, Tvastr and Manu, respectively, 
these four archetypal workers having originated from the four faces of Visvakarma. 
(‘Manasara’, II). Thus is undone ontologically the fall of the architect and the 
craftsmen (those who are Vaisyas and Sudras, cf. ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ VII. 
14-17) as narrated in the ‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’. 

The wealth and contingencies which time, place and the ethnical carriers have 
brought to the structure of the temple are comprehended in Vastusastra. Their 
minutiae are measured against abiding principles. All the time the architect 
carries within him the knowledge and responsibility of his descent which is 
confirmed, — or of his fall — ^which is redeemed, by his work which implies a realisa- 
tion of its origin and purpose. 
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W II® 

3 W 3 iCTt 5 «n^: 


8r«rw; 

% f«F«wi Ri4<q<a T TOim ii^ii 
?r5 ^ ?R^i^ ^ I 

«w sRSH%?m.i 

W!T «fm*iT»ra: ii^ii 

«mnf^ ( qr^ ) ts^iq^^Tfr^firoa: i 
TOTf" fireW qaigcsrl W ^ iwii 
vohrt: ^ %qq^ qr i 

l% |^^q^ ' jihB* qjtj^ #5qq ?r«n iiS(ii 
qigij^ ft^TT ^nqqzq^ i 

§ q?^ arfsqT^gqstq^imi 
g w?B5rt qzjBWilq ^ I 
5 I #q pnq^ Wct q«n ini 

qnf g CTRq^ qm ii^ii 

WTqf?qt «H I 

flqi«nqqq:^T a r g^ n f Piqlf^qi: ii^ii 
qrrqf q?T?qq k I 

^ ftrd^ ^( 4 s?q ) «n«rg®?i; ii^ii 
s raj^q^ q^^ q qrg^ 

^wrq qqq^ qrf^H iinn 

arffef^iif^RTWcq 335^qnqf^r^*n 1 
gno T ^^^ pnsng^ %q^«Bnii^qii 


wHwk qnrRi sRqf* «^ui<m 8 u i h i 
arrgsqqsRftfyw-q^ ^ \\\\\\ 
qr^ 383^ qe^ 

qpg iw fir f^q \ %i3n firSW gn ii^vil 
fiiqfi|Wjt«|,!j|<lHl v» qrg i{W qqr I 

^qraqw finiffir qqr^ mqqfiq^ iiii(iL ' 
^ ^firq% qr qi^wfq^^: 1 
qn^5(i(5i^q q^ *1^ l|,f!l,‘llU>« 


’fiqnq^ tq g?Riqqfir^f^ I 
^ i wqk f q qfiF g rigq g q; iltdii 
qPT^ fip»q’ qr <J SRCPqqqqT^qi^l 
8riRi?q gn*^ q^qt 
qqiii «^r^« ^qfe f Rgg q ri ^i 

:iRo|i 

^firfi?^! 
qnqqq5> gqqi^ains^qT qjsq^^: iR^ii 
^rnsiitq fqqrap: 1 

^r«rqfiN fii«qfiq ^firqqq^: iR’yi 



SjpuqqgqTq qiifJtq ^o fis^^ gq: I 

iqr’ g q g ?B\ q g^ fir fiqqr^iR^ii 
fii^ ffiffcqrg^qfjr* g srFqq; 1 
qnl g ^g^^i' ^ mv\i^ n 3 fii^: iR«i 


•Sec p. II, 'Vastuvidhana*. 

U W 1 \\ >rq I ^1 q qq ^ 1 « 1 q*il q i V 1 qqwq 1 ^ 1 ftqqi* t 

«i Pi«T#ti «; I 5 1 ^1 ^qawqqi ?• i qnf^i HI nfiqn*^ 
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^ *sr I 


VR5i«n I 

qg^ g*n g>« F q ■g iR|ll 

'Fra ^5^ f«n I 

^FSRf^g 'F^'sirfji^ JWgRin'ra: IRvslI 

«r«n'Fra «r«n^ra srat^raq^iRiii 
graraRfir^ gfi?§sRgRfiirafir I 
gq^g ^ ggra g ^frag: ii^ail 

Iwigig '<v® g'ftnra l^mgrafg^g^: \6 \ 
•jggra g?5r' |R»1I 

r: m\\ 



5g?nW3ggragT^: 
qid^g?5r ftiggrankg*!. I 

ftrara^ pgg«5sig gg iRqii 
ffg gra# gr^g^^ gr^'g'Fggg^fggfg 
II 3Tggts«ng:ii 


ii SRT ^5 «ift; 11 


grsngRiragjf gifir gRfgisra ^ggi'^ i 
srfii^ wnm sR?f' fgg^f^ “g ii^ii 
gra w ig i<gg< F ra qgiRftfiiqg fg^ i 
^r: fkm g ^ «N ra griw irii 
gi^ \ anra g fflg gq ggg .1 

gm gggi| g gif g ii^ii 


gw igg ^ fflrewf^tg^iivii 
gas gr^gf^ gig gigifsStggjj. i 
« ^ g gfiggig g iii^i) 

rac^gg) q ggsro q gRHfgg^ %gr: i 
gggtg ^|ggg 3 gggnii^ii 

wigg ^?l§nT ggg^g^ 
&?i5g>i "^Iggg ggra g^gilg g ini 
fiBii stftgtf^g g^ g i 
gg^ ('ftg) gof wgtg g^iragr ii^ii 
iftgjftg 3 g?j^ 5R)g ggg ggr i 
qg^gf fegg fggTraizgftggggr ii^ll 
qg ggf^ ggg g^ f^ftrg ftgg*^ • 
qg |6gT ggig^g ^iraiogiirag^jra^iRo 
g^graNr ggsg gr^sn^rarag: i 
^gra^ g^efft gog^ <Tgg^g^ liHH 
ecrI 3gg?gi^ giRgra^wl i 
1% ^ gg sgr gi^^gra '[ggq \ ii?qii 
'B^gigRc ggRvg +i(Ti^i»g ^gig% i 



ggRraf fed fgwwraii ratftg ii^vK 
figraR^^ ggg %ftr ^g: ii?i(ii 
fig5C^igtf^ V ftg'cgrra g’jgH • 
g5i35i% Rgg g<gR^ spj?HiiUii 
f^g^ giwlfe i gg g grcf^gr ^grgg: i 



Rgr JRn: ll^'sii 


II gR^ gr^^gi^r g^nfisraig; ii 


ui ggg* I i ?raral^i t» i gi4i tk i i ?S i • 

I gwrara, t«; i Riggnifiifg»ig i \ i fg|g ^ l \\ rawgg^ 1 ^ I gji^ I 

« I Irarim i 

'O 
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II 5r^: fmi \\ 
«fhT*T^3?nH :— 


srmr^ ^JPWpnfir i 

^ g^: ii^^oii 

STW 5 ii^^n 

'*itl'®^T4 g Ws^T I 

sifRT feguit^4 iT^wrf; «5q5|^ |«r: IIV<^II 
W!if ?r«i*|SRrfijorr i 

swrrai^m ^;p:4g»T?ft: «m44t: wnr.ii^^^ii 
?n? »rR i 

fl^pihrff^ Wsir ?r«m^Tig5?nr: ii^^«ii 
«r»sqww w g i 

5rT g T ^j i 4® rTR sn fs4fi^ g^wosqq i 
q^ » ^f^ q ^5ci t ^|‘ gg ra T * pn g<{^ T H '^ 1 ^n 
!?rewn^5T3[f^^ 'T^f?R«rF*:^nlRl.g?H; i 
5WT1 


sn^n^ g sajnn^ I 

®r#i Jrfwrm m snrnwTK ^ ii^?<;ii 


sr%rf?n: swr^w Ws?n g*n i 
*i»5g ftteww inlin^^ f®M®r: ii^^jii 
firf^TO^rwTR^ ^ g s<«fc^4g i 

f«Tf%^i4 ^ tRifg^pr f^rert ^5^ fr: ii^^oii 
g g®4or «wiT qft^5q^ I 
’srg^JT awgt ^flo^ll^s^il 
sTgJitsir^ n4w g ^jt: i 

qr fwif 5 *r«eTqt g ^nwn. i 
^?34 w^flra^ ^ ii^^^ii 
f5[ ?K!nf5r fqfJi'iidH i 

%^?j?fr4«nnw fB5 ?ra i 

’Te’TO# f3RT^gil^^^S(ll 
3n^ ^ 5f«n TRi ^wT»?^g i 

)E^5r(inTi4 5r Ws^i ?w«r ^ i 
is«s4 g ^ f^W Ri g ^crt 


* A Ms. of the ‘PIaya&§apailcaratra* is in the Library of the Vareiidra Research Society, 
Rajshahi. The Ms. has not been published ; certain chapters houever have been ijrintcd 
(I— XIV). Ch. XIII is copied from the printed portion of the text and follows the niiiiieratioii 
of its verses. 

X I fJi€ I ^ I l*R3<5rt I ^ I 3 *rajr4l «TOww^m«w u 
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THE 


3fra?5;q f®*rH^' *n ii^vii 


W’Srt 5*^: I 

5T^ § ^*rf I 

§ W'sq^ ll^^oll 

??iw ^jcRTf^ 

HW *n^ fi«r?n ^ ii^^ii 

Ws?rr f^»m: m 3 wramTJn 3 J( 1 
q 5 rTSR?nf^ 3 ft^ ii^^s^ii. 
i?^5^ %IM ^ ^ZiOTCr I 

sRRircr ^ fs?#H sra 3?4 ^ 

^c«3^5?re<iiRf : 1 

srrar^ ^g^rf^i: ^ii^^vii 

q^^ww 3 ii^^Jcii 


Hww fsRiyir: qlw«n »wiosqs 1 

fs#i \;iJii^«i5dN ‘q [m\\\ 
qqnjRr#P f5?ifH«RJ^?I5?l^ ^ I 

«nqs?it *)KHi«(i 3 fqwil 
fe»i^ ?wn^4 3 

’q3*Tf»f 3 mm\ ^ 

^ q3?i^ ^ qwra ^ifw*H5T^ r 


cT^ 



« I fTOlwftiJof gji * 5( I WI«I*»WT ^ 


TEMPLE 


% ^i8 w( ^ qft 1 
3 3 ^ ii^];oii 

qefrwrt 1 

an^t 3nJT?»«i 3 ^ w^nw 

i^cT ^rqsirt qr g^q ^T i Ti qX 1 
3 tm 

3 ^ 3 ^3^ <iwi^q ^ I 
q^ ^ftqfqst 3 q^ qtnTOsf ll^v^ll 

^snq^RRngflj* qte^ I 
qTJnq»TO8fi4?!ira qq«p qr fm^ii^wil 
5nJimqn^3^4«mit»T srasq^i 

srrarqrsrt q«n5WR[.ii^VJ(ii 

s^wkfMwqPsf : q^ 5CqqT |q: I 
sroq 3 ^" qq^ 3 ^ qqr ii^v^ii 
33iE>«qT w pnq anq^q ^ ^rtiran 1 
qrqff^to^q: qwiqi^/orRq j \\^)m\ 

q^qt ^ gra> f5Si«n q?n w^wi 

q3?qwi q^5qj)3 1 

qt^ fqqiq 3 «K^q 3 qqiqq ! ii^y^ii 
srraTqw qqr qsFqf *qf^ ?cFqq^ 1 
qwrl^ qqi qnwrf Irf^ ^qnr^ \\\i(o\\ 

II qrarq^Bjona^^sR*^! ll^^ii 



U II* 

II <R 3 ; II 


§ wapnfil fMlro: I 

ft5«n??r ^ ^UTRT f^4^KaT?l ll^ll 

dW M yn f ^W T ^psqc ^ tw r i^cg rT; i 
siFTC ^ iKii 

sTFre \ ^*' ^ WRnfrsf^ ii^ii 
^T3r^ ^ ^i 45 t ?Fira»i.i 

^ifef* ^ *nir‘ ^R^sf«t% iivii 

f3 *R5B^ \ STfT »ra»^ I 

9?^5?i»ra^nWgsnl: fWT^j«g^ iii(U 
8n4: TftftfajR* § ?rii 

3F$: SRftl#: \ l||ll 

Mir^it T*^f»T»ifn4?rf>i«rf«r i 


^nwT ^ » INI 


’^Rm: srerc: i 

«^ii?^«5eB \^wli{itW5P^^ k INI 

g^‘ ’TT?^: 515<I 5^1 ll^ll 



w^ «T«n?ft4 f«r«n?N sifto^^ii^mi 





^WRJFflrt «W ^HTT^FTfr WWI^v# I 
^'^M'fl4l^8WWNJIW<«s»«rt; ll^^l 

*iraq5im(^lH<lfcM4<<ii|l#*l4HI|^^ll 



11^811 

f* 

lUH HKRN^ i I |^ i(li 
FFTCsnfire^g f^fl^fipjfw^i 
^raflS^R^RI I ^OOTFftW?»re: \o ll^^ll 

F %?R!nFlH5cnii^v»ii 



il^dl 


^iT«mTOT wm^ FF*if5i^?Rj^ii^yi 


«?Wl?Iif^f^«i TO ITFT ^FJFnr IRoll 

^ ^nRgift n ^ 'T^ siiirK«€gH.i 

35 Fn gi F g^nf^ ?rgff^ 


* Copied from a manuscript iu the Govcniment .Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta, which 
is a copy of the manuscript No. D.5421 of Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

\ I «#A5 I ’t I ^ I V ! I • *n»wwl: i v i 
1 1 wgwww^ I »i tagw^-gi^^ ii^wnnifir »*T»itintP^i ^i i^wRsi itriN^i 

t* I wg»tis^g<t*^ -g i u\ x\\ ij^i 
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?rwra»i.i 

*H i ftK ’ {d T ^<f T I 

Jl^ fefN M I 

d l dl»dq*ns?m iR^II 
aT«r g?r^»n:* dwmna*^ i 
5 «f%T 6 lR^ U ^T 4 Tflr«n 5 l^lR^II 
«is[rafT^^' %% i 
sswrar ^ U ^ 5 snfdft^* ^T^?!i^il^(vsii 

i5-T^-^-fs:-’^:-Md-H^d>d«!iJBmd[ IIVI I 

?n«n? fefe^:y* dd^*<i»ddi^^»^ \m\ 

«F^‘ ii«nT I 

iTsiidliJiiliiT 5 aT??rt5[rfiifd ??<ni.iivii 
?WT Ma^<j a « ThT M‘**fewR«rTn»Tra i 
?raT -d lg dg M (dlid^m ll^^ll 

f?TO 5 T ?(«g) 9 

3Hn^wif?PSf*n^ ^ ^ (d*4Jii^5n^ ii^^ii 

3 ^?n twi’TdT I 

^irarm m 5n»RT^ ii^«ii 

3ri%d^ f^rnwnTm i 

3 Rni ^ 5 T^T iR^iiTFraT \m\ 


ftM R\ *IWI I 

grftl ^Tiffire ^ ^<TT » ftf yw |qnq L i 

i^^nf^nsT ^ wmi ii^'sii 

i^;T‘wn3nf^: ?«rafiw v: i 

q«r iiftEfspimig ii^^ii 

qgg T^RTmr^ iig«ii 

feg^ gtFi ^w h s T q i g S^ ^ld^Md i I 
3 »T»kR?^iki% \\\i\{\ 
3TgT5^ smm § I 

snf^ i,)i fiRire?IT IW^II 

*1^ 3 I 

3 5Tgt?r m: «y^n 

^siromJismfi. iiwii 

«r>t 

3 ?[ ^ ^iradT iivi(ii 

^ 3 fNtW: uv^ll 

^^^sRld g w t 3 »nw^q3^: I 

simdTB* wi^feip' jrfiishiwJT ^vj i|i^s|| 

Nid^* 3 «R5r4 5RfW i 

^ 5 i 5 :fir* «rT iig<:n 


\\ \ ?« I W»l?.> ?V I til 5 »WIWR<Wl t» I »iWi 

t 5 i «««« t^ I rgyitew .1 ^*1 «wwt mirt >n|: I ^t i ftfwi i ?ft«ni 

I ftasi I I sire I I srcdwt i ».| i sireiiiRraram i ^»liiii«flL i 

5^«; I 0^’ \ 
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iivT^nmnn 


*nl: i 

I5R5W ^ ^*rF»r fireNisf ,fiifi«ra: nv^H 

»f«r: W: «^l: «r«lftr ^ ^ • I 

m srhB* «rjw Hi(«n 

H‘tiiit n Pt q g i ?q ^ u{(^« 

*5^" q^ rr> > i ^ t ^ i 

^gqfn?:if^5ig«iTi5 111(^11 
fjpspTl^et «TR:?fe<T?i; I 

«T*r?T*^J T»»W?3rif5retf^: ||i(^ll 
*ITO ^ fi^pr <5W?TW I 

q^*TT^j \\( fs^pn^: nS(}/ii 
srel^iS 3?^: OTfS^HSTf^reii I 
^J!(k ^rfir wfef' smid^^^iiJ^idi 
?n*T^ ?nT?^T ^ftrer^ I 

'JiJtW4ft'>n5% ll^ll 

w ^'* ?^ § ^i#5nw I 

snnt ^nr^iifi!# Jn^t ?rR?5nt?i% aic^sil 

innT 'jVfipR «nflr i 

wti mni ?RJr^?it?itr ^rgif^ i 

3i?!5 <^151^ ^ tii(^ii 

o 

n^FSTHnfeff' § ?ft«nrtir: g I 

qftoni gjP^%?«rTgr*r: ii^^«ii 

IR?T 5[TfiT# sft^* ?n^?i3fe3r?n^i 

H q;rf'q^f^‘q??iwT?PR. ii|^n 
args ^fvwrTT "q i 


^5nnf gpi^ ;TaH.i 

* ?n a!|5Tifn?5HR!w: iK^n 
SifJrl feif' ?rfl*nn5wiora: i 
smi «i^3i^f55iwr*n^ ftsrhnrr: H^vn 


^fgoisqwin??: \to 
arakff^rei^ g ginfi! g tocW!*! I 
ai^ ^ifiTfPC ^ srmt 
srer^^it^ gff i 

yrfire ?nfiqraT% wiTfrcf ^ «*•'»>• 
left g ^*ngf?rt?iq»ii' i 


fi!ifRwa«> sqm; i 

firsgvPTOgc^wqt \i\i Jjfiafqwj^ i 

g g^qi^riV JnftasT qrsq^fe^T iiv»oii 
\^!^ fqjjort 5qmtsW»T < ^fa s t ?q^ » 
sqmf^mir qq ^ i v*^!! 

?iFr fefw fqsq!^« 5 £n 5 *im^ ^ I 
Rqwil^wiir qr nisqlqq^W g ||v*^H 
qqf qmifesF' g «|j9r qdw ftrar i 

*Tqq5^W gqf‘?lT 5qi?itq.5q?rq>^ llvs^ll 
fef3qmTgqT»?5R aqr snfiregpI5!T I 
imf?«T^g»ifnT ^q^iTOgqjT;!<: i|v»vii 
q5?qn?i^TTqqi^qfti3T qr qai i 
ftisiqrq^rsnrfl^ ii'®S(ii 


I Wi«*pnfeaq*^i ^« ! qq^i ' w»i 

I a?iPi! I JV I wft 51 5^1 as • 5* 1 q;^s 1 Jc 1 *njt < ^5 1 aq^arq 1 
«o I mfqi «? I siwi.* I avi oti 

«k I fipsawri «|i qq» «*• qmaqraii ««; 1 qfni 
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Fmra RWfV WT?*^: ^bUN^fcl^lT I 
am ^»T!nt W 5 il«|ll 

sn?n^sfq u«n f^: 1 

«m <fts( ^gm t ^ fjnnft ^^S 5 i § iivmii 
SWtf T gq eif ^ " wR^msrrfq ^ ^fjrw: i 
wr Rwm ^ rnipft^fr ^ iivs^ii 
inrfmr^ q^%3r«mff|?r ^n^fireJi; 1 

fiRTTWlft?^: srerR>S 0 t^^: I 

^iTHT nsjfirgwrf >f RUjnft^?ni ii<j - ii 
?^fqangi?T^si rnia^srftm 1 

^ 4 ilatii g U [g> *m^(gaq i «Tlg:vf, ii^^ii 
u T da nmd>Tn> 1 

fwm%0d5^«i i^rmr ??if7fT J(o iid^ii 

5Tfim J(^ sft^* g i 

WT^R aaq^ II^^H 
RTTOR IB M mmf JR !(^ 3 ftRt inta I 
m ^i 5 Rir 1-)^ sRpm qft^iirgiT 
g r f^ t^ RTTO f^ininn^^ 1 

fgqif: <n? |?3m‘ RTI?: RmdfH: ||dl(|| 
iTcsfecp;* ftl^tiT^tR I 
^m^RTiR^^up [a] ^jm ii^^n 

Rmf^iRjjc RT ^nm; 1 
JErqr^: strr: srt^ iRifiiw^ IKvsn 
T«ri^ ^ ^TTT^T Rjfq^r itIr i 
^ nq^ifti^* § 51ft# qft^^^RR iii^ll 


WTR* in f^' an 5 irr 1 
f qg^^fa ^ ipm ^ u^y 
«w sajoRi^' fir^ » 

iwfmii 5 ^?R§ ir^ miwRoi u^ok 
nm^ ^ «Tfeff jrftlsfq m 1 
s^ 5 qft^sqH ii^^il 

R l^iR»T; I 

mu^ srfql vnfm mf^ irar: ii^qii 
aqrinR^fqqqm war* mnf hIr i 

nrranjc qftiFrtiuJi il^^li 
S(S( u?RTiRm' n^ini 1 
'qgwmsnm t^\ iitk^ qf^^tferaiiiiEWl 
amiw qs«f ■a’ ^ 1 

? 5iftmfinfg5* iJ !(« qft^?nni5.^i 
trifTnimsimr* I^^FiR 5 r^*m^ 1 
SRfRSRpqfimT^sfq !nntTff 5 i^fif^^li 5 .|li 
felpm' J 5 r«m qgmqrfq 1 
miT\ 38F "i?! RTirnmnirfscW Wl^\ 

^ !^c 1 

?r%' l?Tfmimin?iTsr l 

^I^qtsqj^ ?|^TfmiRT^ ^ ll^%ll 
5 ^?q^lfTfiRqT^ mmwRiraa 1 
f^inii ^RTii ^ Ucni ii^oon 

^ RR sftfa gR'tmn: 1 

imirm *i^?^ini=iT>i ’a’ ii^o^ii 


I aqquTBtwjnrqs^jf w^g^i ye \ fiwm! ftrawMm: ^ g fgjqar wigi 
V? I ?T&rti VII ngrfeginl wift <?R%siT? »wj?l I v^ 1 «anaf«i:i v» 1 aa'wnn^ 
inqi VV I an^i vU agmraani ^1 v» 1 ^1 Vc 1 m«qp^ qmi 
vt I fag^ I 
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II si i Rwm II 


^ ftsn; i 

qff % aajor ftiraw: lUoRii 
jfTftd ftrwiit 5 ^ WTH I 

Hsnn^rittsT iT ii^^ii 

5 38jiin ^o ?[r^ »i^i 
?raT85i?r«nitwRTO 93«pt;witn^vii 
^^fi33r^ ^ ?Tc5?n5K*ra^: i 

ll?oS(ii 

. w«n5rT9!5ift??m:: JTfJS'rHn^^n 



'^»ifiT sVrrf ^r^nr ^ iUo«ii 

8r«r«ns«R5?Rf n ^irrira: ii^o^ii 




I 


srf^fes?^ 5i5W^ 



5nj5^5T: linoH 
wci^jmii?tS *t: qsf \R i 

sqi^ %^s«rTJt % mn wrmwf^nE^: \\ lin^ii 
5r?4 qaj 

mH 5Rimi5?tg?ni ii^^^il 


?r«n 4^3 5 mpqinKi?!’ iiV<Wl 

m% Sfrfijl «fte \\ I 

4tit mfesf sfr TO3% nniii 


mWI^T *r^r^ J||H*ll<?«I3»lT«lt I 
*1$ fJrw?iiT^ ^ 51^ 'f »wa% ii^^^ii 

5 mrt^l srfiwT ^ I 

^<54^ T5T 41 m il^^'Hi 

5iapPEfe»i3fif^ sifem^rt »wffNr fc i 
m»i^ ^Bw’isn^ jnf*^ lu^^ii 

tof^r ?i«n«nfi! «r6s»i«mmTOm^ i 
mf^ iT5ra <4^ ?im9 ism^iiuyi 
mfm«p mR% Rqre!q% i 

?nw»mwi^ 3 4^4 
m4^ftrafef I f^flR 34: i 
m*r m 5 mRRt 5 miRwr' 3 a mm ir<^tii 
mfr qqi5^ rrmnfsil* 1 
>«R«n^sg% m ii^^^i 
srf^srfeTQ qn«3T§ sifi?^ 1 

^ilqTmqRTg^ mm? 


?%3r 5j[ifii4 m 4qi^sfir m lu^vii 
mfir ?*w'qT?[ 1 
<ft*R T ^4g ^ asmnr^qs:^ crm iiy^!(ii 
5rsm?454 ?i5T wftwamm 1 
^r^fror sn^f^ f4 

jnw 4)^ m mi5i(?T)'i'’>^ • 

ii^vil 

5Rmj>T3d»^?r: 1 

qTmftmR ii^yi 


io I M,l *»nn I «R*f^4^s I Ml ' MiiPm** 

|v 1 ftwuftm *11 M I 5ifirt 4tt I I • M 1 sWL* M 1 w4^feH*4 

^wi4 wii 
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vio g i PwromN I 
^ ^ ?T«n ftll ll^^ou 

fiiw: ^rWROlfeE^^ I 

>naiit w vj^ mn: ii^^^ii 

srwr ^gHjjHuP^aH i 
«ETOwrt wm «n«nft*p^ ^J rihhwi^ ii^^^ii 
f ^ihlR^ I 

!TnnfirHwi5^s?«ra ?r«n ^ ii^^wi 

qgrer f ^^ n w r aq ; i 
Sifti *ra: v®^ ii^^j(ii 
< n4 ^ Hi r >i m fesn: I 

g^ 8 W i w «rF^T ? \\^\w 


^ m q g ^ ( ^ I 
^|srfH firnrasE Hm 
EftjTO ^TS«r E^5H I 

snirc q^JT 

E»WMIW‘ ^ 5«RJ^ Vtj# ll^^^ll 

ag^snnt ^ HEEt ^ftffRTwfir I 

sn^^URt ^ ^^Rt HlE^ftreilll?»ol| 

3r*RT tg l l^gR ?R5T5TO^v®:f I 

€w^fi [i ^^i R E simmt ^ 8 a!*nH ii^v^ii 

?ra?«raH W HHIH* II WII 

H5R«# feERT^ Hnro^^HR 
II HR E53: II 


•• I wfisfi»H^^ I •? I filV *1^: I I ^ I RR I »« • HwirRH I 
•St I tRipFwgaE I I «||H?!CT qteCT «ra^nfi[74!R^i »• i aHTREsnfeHEt i 
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The letters following the words indicate : A., architectural term ; G., general connota- 
tions ; 1 /., locality ; P., Prasada, a shape or type of temple given in Vastu-^stra, and T., 
an extant temple. 
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Anu$tubh, 48 
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Atri, 141, 424 
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Aundh, L., 172 
Aundha, I,., 172 
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Avadhuta, 347 
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•devata, 201, 301, 303, 338, 339 
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Baijnath, Kangra, h., 190 
Bairat, L., 102, 152, 283, 291 
Bajaura, L., 315 
Balaganivc, B., 336 
Bali, I,., 171, 279 
Bali, 403 

Bali-mtida, A., 213 
Bamboo, 108, 118, 119, 125, 206 
Bankapur, L., 391 
Bankura, I,., 189 


Barabar hills, 170 
Bafabhl, A., 182 
Bara-deul, A., 216, 243 
Barainba, h., 192, 254 
. Barap^i, A., 263 
Barbara, A., 262 

Barhut, I,., 43, 109, 118, 139, 140, i45, 148, 
167, 183, 195, 204, 273, 283, 315, 319. 
341, 352, 353. 403, 415 
Barvasagar, B., 320 
Baudhayana, 22, 27, 28 
Bayana, I,., 13S 
Bedsa, I,., 204, 278, 352, 353 
Bellerophon, 335 
Benares, 223 

Bengal, loi, no, 123, 139, 140, 158-160, 167, 
188, 192, 198, 199. 215. 222, 304, 333 
Berar, L-, 262, 286, 290, 292 
Bcrhampur, I,., 114 
Besnagar, B., 109, 121, 352 
Bctta, A., 199 
Bhabua, B., 272 

Bhadra(ka), A., 38, 42, 192, 210, 216, 229, 248, 
252, 272, 275. 281, 284, 359, 366, 369, 
373. 400, 419. 420 ^ 

Bhadrakal!, 234 
Bhadra^la, A., 270A, 421 
Bhaga, 34, 44 

Bhairava (Siva), 44, 234, 33° 

Bhakta, 252, 303. 3i4. 3^7. 406 
Bhakti, 142 

272, Bballata, 32, 56, gr, 94. 234 
Bhanga, 307 
Bliaiigora, 143 
Bhanvaralal, 143 
Bharapa, A., 248, 353, 395 
I Bliaratji T., Kliajuralio, 365 
j Bhargava, 74, 76 
I Kama, 425 
I Bhaskara, 275 
i Bhava, P., 281 
I Bhavanaip, 139 
■ Bhayanaka (rasa), 308 
! Bhekapada, A., 48 
Bhcraghat, I.., 198 
Bhil, 150 
Bhilsa, L., 135 

Bliima Ratlia, sec Mamallapuram 
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Bhini-sen-ka Akhara, T., 198 
Bhir motind, Taxila, L., 3Si 
BhT$nia, 407 

Bhitargaon, L., loi, 148, 149, 155, 238 
Bhitti, A., 14s, 229. 232A, 238, 420 
Bhoga, 347 
Bhogya, 341 
Bhoja, 13 
Bhokta, 341 
Bhopal, 168, 170 
Bhrama(pa), A., 146, 168, 232A 
Bhrania^, A., 229, 246, 273 
BhramantI, A., 199 
Bhfgu, 75. 76, 77, 79. I4i. 424, 425 
Bhpigaraja, 32, 56, 93, 234 
hhrsa, 32, 56, 92, 234 
Bhiichaya, 325 
Bhudhara, G., P., 143. 278 
Bhujaga, 32, 33, 94 
BhGjaya, P., 281 
Bhulesvar T., 341 
Bhumara, L., 199, 200, 272 
Bhutni, G., A., 13, 15, 16, 21, 67, 127, 146, 
147, 162, 166, 180, 182, 188, 191, 192. 
195, ^97. 201, 202, 205, 206, 222, 391. 
392, 404, 414, 416, 420 

Bhnniija, P., 282, 389 
Bliumika, 412 
Bhumukha, P., 278 
Bhu^a^a, P., 278 

Bhuta, 21, 59, 73, 75, 79, 81, 82, 84, 234, 356, 

398 

Bhuti, P., 278 
Bhuvana, P., 278 
Bhuvancsvar, h., 184, 208, 290 
Bhaskaresvar T., 173, 192 
Brahmesvar T., 200, 201, 216 
Citragiiptesvar T., 216 
Liftgaraja T., 148, 173, 192, 205, 214, 216, 
314, 337 

Markapdeyesvar T., 173 
Meghesvar T., 173, 192 
Muktesvar T., 201, 324, 328, 336 
Papanasinl T., 173 

Parasuramesvar T., 192, 244, 254, 318, 320 
Kajaran! T., 101, 212 
Uttare^var T., 192, 254 


Vaital deal (Kapalini) T., 150, 182, 290 
Vyomake^var T., 314 
Bhuvane^vari, 339 
BhuvaGgana, A., 314 
BIbhatsa (rasa), 308 
Bihar, L., 148, I55, 258, 192, 223, 387 
Bija, 128, 137, 359 

•puraka, G., A., 136, 221, 245 
-svara. A., 221, 366, 372 
Bilcsvara, Kathiawar, L., 192 
Pilva, 355 

Bindu, 47, 128, 137, 176, 179, 353 
Bira Devani, T., 152 

Bodh-gaya, h., 139, I40, 148, 149, i5S, 184, 
190, 193. 223, 323 
Bodhi-tree temple, 220 
Bodhika, A., 353 
Boma, 32s 
Boram, L,., 148 
Boraip Deo T., Chapri, 173 
Brahma, s, 11, 13, 32, 34, 36, 37, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 49, S3, 58-61, 73, 74, 76, 81-83, 
89, 90, 95, 96, 112, 141, 153, 173, 179, 
201, 233, 234, 236, 261, 275, 278, 280, 
281, 287, 289, 304, 309, 327, 339, 356, 
360, 373, 399, 402, 422-426 
-bhaga, 232 
-dvarapala, 313 
-mandira, 278 
-sila, 108, 109 

-sthana, 6, 48, 53, 56, 58, 61, 63; 79, 85, 
89, 93, 95, 96, 102, 103, 127, 128, 138, 
164, 165, 227, 235. 361, 399 ' 
Brahmajnana, 347 

Brahman, 12, 13, 36, 44, 48, 51, 59, 67, 79, 
117-119, 137, 179, 196, 204, 280, 288, 
328, 332, 338, 339, 344, 349, 354, 355 
Brahmana, 14, 15, 41, 42, 46, 71, 85, 106, 113, 
114, 127, 143, 170, 261, 337 
Brahmanabad, L., 149 
Brahma;;ida, 354 
Brahmapura, 89, 163, 164, 288 
Brahmarandhra, 196, 359 
Braluna&mbhu, 59, 81 
Bjrhadlsvara T., Tanjore, 187, 203, 294, 324 
Bfhadratha, 425 
Brhaspati, 34, 141, 289, 425 
Bphatksata, 32, 56 
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Buddha, i6, 43, 53, 189, 233, 234 . 309 . 334 , 346 
-iyatana, 148 
•mandira, 148 
Buddhi, 332 

Buddhist, 71, 102, 113, 118, 142, i 45 , 268, 170, 
180, 182, 183, 197, 198, 277, 278, 284, 
307, 346, 354 , 355 , 387 
Budha, 38 

Bu^lirghar, A., 159, 319 
Bundana, Rajputana, L., 31S 
Bundelkhand, 365 
Biirdwan, I,., 198, 199 
Burma, I,., 169, 277 
Byzantine, 31 1 


Caitya, A., 114, 138, 142, 148, 168, 182, 190- 
192, 234, 275, 319 
-FrasMa, 148 

Cakra, 31, 42, 47-49. 50, 51, 72, 221, 278, 351. 

403, 419 

Cakravartin, 42 
Cala (asana), 159 
Calcutta, 199 

Calukya, loi, lai, 173, 186, 287, 290-292, 333 
Cam, 279 

Cambodia, L., 171, 279, 322 
Camup^a, 234, 341, 384 
Camup^li, 234, 384, 398 
Cati<la, 300 
Capdo^iva, 403 
Capdala, 23s, 

Candella, 333. 337, 386-388, 399 
Capdi (ka), 234, 275 
Candimau, I,., 323 
Candpur, L., 166, 169, 397, 398 
Candra, 56, 423 

Candra-&la, A., 158, 270A, 274, 413 
Candravalokana, A., 375, 395, 420 
Candravati, L., 3^5, 399 
Candrika, 221, 245, 367, 420 
Candrodaj'a, P., 281 
Cara-Vastu, A., 63, 90 
Caraki, 32, 95. 

Carapa, A.\ 258, 268, 356 
Caru, P., 281 
Caruka, P., 278 


Cattara Rcvadi Ovajja, 143 
Catura^a, A., P., a6a, 263, 270A, 372, 274* 
278, 415 
-ko$tha. A., 278 
Caturbhuja T., Khajuraho, 365 
Caturmukha, P., 281, 283 
Catu^kaka, P., 415 
Catu§kika, A., 217, 255, 259, 366 
Catu§kopa, A., 270A., 272 
Catus^la-gflia, A., 419 
Catvala, 26 
Catvara, 41 

Caiinsath YoRini T., 198, 421 

Cedi, 386, 38S 

Ceylon, 193, 278 

Chadya, A., 145, 283, 367, 369 

Chagasura, 77, 81 

Chamba, L., 102 

Chandas, 8, n, 48, So, 132, 140 

Chanda^iti, 140 

Chanda-Vimana, A., 265, 266, 293 

Chandol, L., 173 

Cbapri, L., 173 

Chatri, A., 43 

Chanmukh T., Ranpur, 200 

Chebrolu, h., 123 

Clicda, A., 272 

Chczarla, L., (Kapotesvara T.), 142, 322 

Chimsera, 335 

Cbinthe, 368 

Chitor, L., 143. 348 

Cidambaram, L,., 163, 104 

Cidananda, 341 

Cit, 360 

Citi, A., 26, 140, 145-149 
Citra, P., 278 

Citragupta T., sec Khajuraho 
Citrakuta, P., 281 
Citrasala, A., 274 

Cola, 121, 151-153, 166, 195, 196, 202, 203, 352, 
356 

Comorin, Cape, 287, 288 

Coujecveram (Kafici), L., 123, 166, 1S4, 356 

Cuda, A., 245 

Cfila (ka). A., 221, 24s, 276 

Cuttack, L., 254 

Cyavana, 35, 36 

Cyclopean, 121, 125 
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D 

Dagaba, A., 170 

Dah Parbatiya, Assam, L., 315 

Daitya, 94 

Daiva, 155 

Dak§i9agni, 23, 24 

Da^i^a, A., G., 229, 230, 422 

Da^i^ika, A., 249, 367 

Darasurani, T., 288 

Darsana, 8 , 107, i 43 » 35 ^^ 

Daru-stambha, A., 230 
Dasangula, 89 
Da&tala, 309, ^10 J 
Da^vatara cave, sec Elura 
temple, Kadvar, 150 
Dauvarika, 93, 107, i43i 35^ 

Deccan, loi, 102, 121, 124, 146, 170, i73 , 188, 
192, 200, 214, 215, 218, 2I9i 272, 274, 
275i 287, 288, 290, 291, 292, 326, 336, 
356, 35S, 39i 
Deo Baloda, L., 3S8 
Deo Parbat T., Sibsagar, 324 
Deogarh, L., 123, 148, 154, ^55, 169, 205, 238, 
397 

Deopara, E., 118, 161, 279, 355 
Deosa, L., 152 
Depaka, (Sutradhara) , 200 
Deul Caratn, A., 356 
Dev-ghar, 160 
Dcva, 73, 344 

-agara, 137, 158 
-alaya, 130, 137 
-ayatana, 135, 137, 140, 14S 
-dhi§nya, 138 

-grba, 135, 137, I39'i4i, 158 

-ko§tlia, 283, 

-kula, 137, 140, 418 
388 

-sabha, 183 
-sthana, 135 
Devarakonda, L., 113 
Devata, 320, 329, 34o, 404 
-kotuva, A., 278, 289 
Devi Jagadamba T., see Khajiiralio 
Dhaman, 139 
Dhamnar; L., 168, 200 
Dkara, L., 8, 90, 286 


Dharnia, 40, 42, 43. 93, 93. 276, 316, 336, 342. 
377. 387, 398 
-cakra, 42 

Dhamiaraja, 12, 13. 42, 43, 83 
-ratlia, see Mamallapuram 
Dharwar, L., 151, 188 
Dhatr, 35, 44, 83 
Dhatu-garbha, 170, 354 
Dhi^^iya, 28, 46 
Dhokcsvara, cave, 158 
Dhriiva, 72 
Dhriiva-bera, 159 
Dlnimar Lena, see Elura 
Dhvaja, 38 
Dlivaipk§a, 38 
Digbandhana, 40 
Dig-devi, 340 
-nayika, 340 

Dikpala, 338, 422 
DIk§a, 25, 46, 315 
Dik§ita, 156 
I>iUpa, 335 
Diti, 32, 94, 325 
Divya-dr§ti, 308 
-vimanaka, 139 

Diwan-i-khas, 117 
Draupadi Ratha, sec Mamallapuram 
Dravida, A., 175, 1S8, 194, i97, 200, 201, 233, 
234, 242, 246, 251-253, 261, 262, 264, 
266, 286, 287, 291-295, 302, 319, 322. 
348, 391, 4n, 416 
Dravifa, A., 182 
Dudahi, A., 166, 198 
Duladeo T., sec Khajuraho 
Dundubhi, P., 278, 281 
Durga, 233 

-Temple, see Aihole 

Durga, 94, 153, 158, 233, 307, 334, 423 
Durniukha, 356 
Diiroliana Mantra, 349, 357 
Dvapara Yuga, 13 
Dvara, A., 232A., 273, 303, 317 
-mana, 412 

Dvaraliat, L., 215 

Dvarapala, C., P., 313, 322, 373, 4i4 
Dvara^bha, A., 412 
Dvaravati, L., 3 
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Dvibhami, P., 415 
Dvichadya, A., 192, as4, 283, 284 
Dvipa, P., 275 
Dviaaii, p., 281 
Dvyaaravrtta, A., 293 


E 

Ekabhumi, P., 415 
Hkanrnkha-Lidga, 396 
Ekagrata, 156 
Ektesvar T., Bankura, 190 
Elephanta, h ., 158, 168, 330, 356 
Elura, L., 8, 124, i68, 294, 353 
•Da&vatlra cave, 124, 168, 322 
•Dhumar Lena, 158, 353 
•Indra-sabha T., 168 

-Kailasanatha T., 8, 114, 138, 168, 188, 
199, 203, 292 

Enadi, Pudukkottai, L., 185, 195, 196, 204 
Eran, L., 109, 150 

F 

Fah Hian, 197 

Fatehpur Sikri, 117 


G 

Gada, P., 278 

Gadag, L., 200, 337 

Gadarmal, T., Badoh, 333 

Gainthiala, A., 162 

Gaja, G., P., 38, 270A, 272, 275. 278 

Gaja-pr§tha, A., 275 

Gaja-thara, A., 146 

Gaja-virala, A., 333 ' 

Gaja-yuthapa, P., 281, 283 
Gala, A., 180, 190, 221, 260, 267, 279, 290, 
-pattika, 251 

GalagnatU T., Paftadakal, 229 
Gattibhira, A., 173 

Gapa, 114. 306, 314, 315, 324. 328, 343*345, 
353, 384. 387, 388, 396. 401, 40s, 406 

Gapana, ii 


Gapapati T., Hangal, 188 
Gandharaidana, P., 275, 281, 414 
Gandhara, L., 197. 198. 254, 333 
Gandhara, A., 262, 293 
Gandharva, 32, 93, 96, 114, 205, 234, 337, 340, 
343. 345 
•mukha. A., 320 
&kha. A., 314 
Gapdi, A., 213, 243 
Gape&, 233, 234, 275, 386, 39». 4<» 

Ga6ga, 91, 314, 31S, 407 

GaAgaikondacolapuram, L., 166, 294 

Gafigavatarapa, Mamallapuram, 195, 204 

Gangeya, A., 262 

Gapita, 132 

Ganjani, L., 192, 200 

Gapya-mana, 269 

Garbha, A., 15, 106, no, 112, 127, 128, X33, 
163, 170, 242, 243. 248, 270A, 316, 4II* 
414 

Garbhadhana, A., 83, 106, 112, 126, 164, 165 
Garbhiigara, A., 103 

Garbhagrha, A., 27, 36, 58, 79, *02, I03, *33. 
137, 142, 144, 145, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
157-159, 161-180, 190, 194, 197, 199-202, 
204, 2 o 6, 213, 221, 222, 230, 232A, 
235, 239, 241, 244, 246, 250, 252, 254, 

257, 262, 263, 267, 279, 280, 283, 285, 

299, 301, 303, 304, 313, 314, 316, 317, 

320, 323, 328, 333, 335, 357, 382, 389, 

393, 395, 396, 419, 421 
Garbhaguha, A., 416, 418 
Garbhalaya, A., 60 
Garbha-mandira, A., 418, 422 
Garbha-tnuda, A., 148, 213 
Garbha-patra, A., no, 126, 127 
Garbha-sutra, A., 249 
Garga, 5, 48, 141, 424, 425 
Garhapatya (Agni), 23-25, 27, 28, 43, 69, 152, 
252, 335 
(purapa), 24 

(^ladvarya), 23-25, 27, 62 
Garuda, G., P., 93, 109, 195, 270, 272, 275, 278, 
370, 414, 418, 421-423 
-stambha. A., 317 
Ganda, L., 215 
Gaudiya, A., 167, 222 
Gaub, 320 
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Gauri, 834, 347, 403 
Caurisvara, 386 

Gavak§a, A., 52, 154, 158, I59, 168, 192, 193, 
213, 214, 216, ai8, 241, 242, 870A, 274, 
282, 3x8-322, 324, 327-329, 331, 357, 366, 
369, 373, 375. 391-395, 404, 4x9, 421 
-malS, 331 
Gaya, L., 158 
Gayatri, 421 
Gcha, 139 

Ghanadvara, A., 157, 165, i97, 241, 273, 30i, 
3x6, 3x8, 359, 400, 403 
Ghanarupa, A., 368 
Ghan^a, A., 217, 268, 269, 291 
Ghaptanada, P., 275 
Ghata, P., 270A, 416 
GhytacI, 9 
Ghutgaria, L., 333 
Giri, A., 171 
Giripatrika, A., 387, 395 
Girnar, L., 2cx) 

Godavari, 27a 

Gokul, L., no 

Gomedha, 397 

Gond, 108, 150, 152 

Gonde^vara T., Sinnar, 200, 218 

Gonetra, A., 215 

Gop, L., 155. X58, 162, 193. X 99 , 220, 272 

Gopura, A., 183, 203, 204, 215, 232A, 422 

Gorakhpur, L., 387 

Gorgo, 323, 324 

Gorgoneion, 323 

Gothic, 302 

Graha, 59, 27s, 325 

Grama, 233 

Grasa, 146, 147, 328, 368 
-niukha. A., 324 
-pattika. A., 323, 33i 

Grha, G., P., 115, 116, 270A, 413, 415, 4x6, 423 
G^hak^ata, 93 
Grhapati (Agni), 82, 83 
Gj-ha-pip^i, 267 

Grharaja, P., 169, 270A., 27S, 281, 416 
Grharat, P., 275 

Griva, A., 159, 176, 180, 190, 195, 205, 2II, 
221, 222, 224, 249, 250, 279, 348, 366, 
399, 420 

Gu^ba-map^apa, A., 218, 258 


Guha, 169, 234 

Guha, G., A., 114, 169-172, a7oA., 416, 417 

Guhadhara, P., 275 

Guharaja, F., 169, 1 71, 27oA, 416 

Guhyaka, 114 

Gujar, 341 

Gujerat, L., 147, 172, 212, 218, 241, 263, 277, 
286, 299, 3x8, 3«3 

Gumadidurru, 1,., 354 
Gupa, 123, 172, 287, 291, 293, 294 
-sahkalita, 208, 240 
Gup^a, 143 

Gupesvara T., Kekind, see Nilakapthe^vara T. 
Guntur, I,., 322 

Gupta, 140, X4S, 151, 152, X 54 , i5S, 162, x68, 
169, X 74 , X 79 , x8x, 192, X94, X96, 205, 
228, 244, 283, 3x4, 323, 329, 354 
Gupta-Yogini, 338 
Guru, 9, xo, x6, 38, 58, 142, 360 
Guvavrk§a, P,, 278 

Gwalior, I,., X39, 218, 241, 256, 260, 29X, 333, 
335 , 389, 39 X, 399 , 421 
Gyaraspur, Gwalior, X50 

H 

Haptsa Mantra, 344 

Haipsa, G., P., 42, 14 7, X95, 270A, 275, 278, 
28X, 282, 327, 345, 387, 388, 40s, 4x6, 
-asya (hasta), 384 
-kri^a. A., 388 
Hangal, L., iSS 
Hanoi, I<., 117 
Kara, A., 267 

-antara. A., 266, 267 
Ilarasnath, L., 402, 403 
Hari, 94, 274 

Hari-Hara T., Osia, 200, 403 
Harmika, A., X38, 278, 352, 354 
Harinya, A., xox, X35, X38, X39, X47, 176, 180, 
X84, 263, 275, 292, 294, 300, 348, 352, 

355 , 359 
Har§a, 275 

Harsiddhi T., Candrivati, 399 
Hasta, 338 

Hasta (measure), 13, 14, 23, 25, 52, 53, xi6, 
134', 265, 268, 269, 270A, 273, 274, 287, 
292 
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Hasti-jStiya, P., 170, 281 

-pr?tha, A., 142, 151, 182, 272, 322 
Hasya (rasa), 30S 
Hatigumpba, 11 
Haven, L., Siddhesvar T., 391 
Hayagriva, 424, 425 
HayaSr^a, 425 

HemakQta, P>, 229» 247, 249, 250 
Himalaya, 91, 102, 107, 153, 190, 214, 220 
Hitnavan, P., 281, 417, 419, 422 
Hindu, 168, 284 
Hlra (ka), A., 353 
Hira-grahana, A., 353, 354, 396 
•grha. 353 

Ilirapyagarbba, 89, 95, loi, 165, 275 
Hirariyakasipu, 330 
Hiuen Tsiang, 144, 155, 197 
Holal, I>.) 2S7 
Holi, 159, 319 

Hoysala, 291, 292, 333. 336, 337, 412, 417 
Hrt-prati§tka, A., 359 
Hyderabad, 102, 246 


I 

Indra, 20, 32, 34, 40-42, 44, 45, 5o, 56, S3, 89, 
91, 92, 94, 141, 234, 278, 281, 289, 402, 
403 

-dhvaja, 41 
-jaya, 89 
•stbana. A., 50 

iSina, 33, 53, 85, 91-93, 96, 234 
I§taka, A., 27, 103, 108, iii, 149, 350 
-Mantra, 112 
-nyasa, 105 
Isvara, 163, 336 

Ittagi, L., Mabadeva T., 355, 39* 


J 

Jagadamba Devi T., see Kbajurabo 
Jagamoban, A., 254 
JagannStba T., Puri, 160, 2oi 
Jagati, A., 145, 149, 232A, 238, 411, 413-415, 
417, 418, 420 

-pitha. A., 145. 367, 420, 421 


Jaina, 113, 118, 158, 168, 191, 199, 200, 213, 

274, 277, 284, 417 

Jaipur, L., 283, 291 

Jala, A., 2t4, a7oA, 274. 322, 372, 387, 4i9» 42i 
-antara, A., 229, 247, 249 
Jalasayin Vi$9U, 424 
Jamalgarhi, L., 198 
Jambuke^vara T., 172 

Jangha, A., 232A, 238, 246, 248, 251, 258, 263, 
269, 290, 375, 389, 404, 420 
Janjgir, L., 388 
Jauman, A., no, 360 
Jatbara, A., 244, 246 
Jati, A., 261, 266 

Jati-Viniana (Prasada), A., 194, 197, 223, 261, 
263, 265, 266, 292-295, 321 
Jatitara-Vimana (Prasada), A., 261, 289, 294 
Java, L., 322, 324, 327 
Jaya, 32 

Jayada, P., 264, 265, 268 
JayainaAgala, 14 1 
Jayanta, 32, 56, 92, 94, 234 
Jhalawar, I,., 161, 315, 399 
Jhansi, D., 166, 198 
jhodga, I,., 218, 356, 391 
Jina, 233-235 
Jiva, 326, 3 28, 341, 359 
Jnana, 43 

Jodhpur, I,., 200, 403-407 
Jj-ipbliika (Jainbhaka), 32, 94 
Juipbaka, Si 
Junnar, 170 
Jyestha, A., 243, 42i 
lyestha, 334 
Jj-olirlinga T., 173 
Jyoti^a, II, 62, 78, 141 


K 

Kadalika-karapa, A., 148, 149 
Kadaniba, 192 
Kadvar, I,., Varaba T., 150 
Kafirkot, I,., 121 

Kailasa, P., 161, t68, 182, 270A, 275, 277, 278, 
280, 281, 289, 416 

Kailasanatha T., Conjeevcram, 123, 124, 166, 
199, 203, 356 
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Kailisan^tha T., see 0 ura 
Kakara*ko$thaka, A., i88 
Kak§£4ja, A,, 375 » 495 
Kala, 47, S 3 , I 37 , I 4 i, 245 , 3 * 7 , 349 
-jSana, 48 
Kalabau, 158 

Kalaia, A., 112, 148, 213, 245, 246, 248, 249 , 
263, 270, 273, 274, 278, 279 , 349 , 350, 
355, 359, 366, 372, 420 
Ola, 44, 74, 242, 324-326, 328, 330 
-Makara, A., 324, 329 
-mfirti, 242 
-puru§a, 72 
Kaleivar T., Ter, loi 
Kali Yoga, 13 
Kali, 234 

Kali T., Khajuraho, 365 
Kalifiga, X., A., 262, 287, 290, 292 
Kalidga, A., 262, 287, 290, 293 
Kalna, X., 198, 199 
Kalpa, II, 36, 51, 141 
-dnitna, 13 
-siitra, ii 

Olugumalai, X., Vettuvankovil, 114, *68 

Kalyapa Mapd^pa, A.., 336 

Kamala, P., 4 * 3 , 4^8, 422 

Kama, 92, 347, 423 

KamarQpa, X., 215 

Kambadum, X., 150, 152 

Kaqipa, A., 258, 260 

Kamya (Agni), 24 

Kauarcse Districts, Deccan, lor, 166, 188, 192, 
194, 196, 197, 200, 214, 288, '2gi, 292, 39 * 
Kanci, X., 3 ; see also Kafidpuram 
Kandpuram, 155, 173, 203 
Kandabhitti, A., 249, 254, 366 
Kandariya T., see Khajuraho 
Kangra, X., 168 
Kanika, A., 260 
Kani$ka, 344 
Kani$tlia, A., 243, 421 

Kaptha, A., 158, 180, 190, 221, 232A, 242, 243, 
24s, 262-264, 267, 268, 277, 280, 287, 359 
Kapalini Devi T., see Bhuvane^var 
Kapi, 38 

Kapota, A., 191, 242, 246, 260, 269, 274, 282, 
290, 321, 369 

Kapotali, A-, 246, 248, 319, 4*3 


Kapota-pSlI, A., 238 
Kapotapalika, A., 168 

Kapotesvara T., Chezarla, 113, 142, 170, 182, 
322 

Karaka, 9, 107, 134, 142 
Kara-nyasa, 305 
Karjah, X., 172 

Karli, X., 19*, 203, 278, 35a, 353 
Kanna-vidhi, 23 
Karpa (diagonal), 268 
Karpa, A., 247-249, 252, 348, 389 
-bhadra. A., 370 
-kula. A., 267 
-manjari, 249, 37 * 

-sikhara. A., 249 
-sr6ga, A„ 371 
Karpara{i), A,, 367 
Kartr, 9, 156 
Karttikeya, 234 
Karupa (rasa), 308 
Karusa, X., Mah 3 devi T., 158 
Kaseru, X., 288 
Kasi (Benares), 3 
Kasia, X., 387 

Kasinatha T., Paftadakal, 324, 327 
Ka^mira (Kashmir), 158, 193, 200, 220, 262, 274 , 
277, 4 * 2 , 421 
KS^mlra, A., 262 
Osya, A., 262 

Ka^yapa, 89, 92, 94, 113, *39, 238, 287^ 325 , 

330, 331, 423, 425 

Kataka (hasta), 386 

Kathiawar, X., 15s, *58, 172, * 9 *-i 93 , 200, 220, 
272 

Kali, A., 232A, 238, 411, 413, 415, 4*7 

Katima, A., loi 

Otyayana, 28 

Otyayani, 234 

Kanrava, A., 262 

Kausala, A., 262 

Kausika, A., 262 

Kaustubha, 421 

Kau^ilya, 140 

Kekind, X., 334 ,^ 404, 405 

Kerala, X., A., 5, 102, 152, 292, 293 

Kesari, G., P., 336 

Ke&va, 423 

Ke^va T., Somanathpur, 421 
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Kha^ga, F., 278 

Khajuraho, 1 ,., lai, 163, 192, 206, 254, 27s. 
304. 305. 318, 347, 355. 365, 368, 369, 
374-387, 390, -399, 403 
Caunsath Yogini T., 198 
Citragupta T., 365, 366, 372 
Devi Jagadamba T., 146, 213, 339, 365, 
367-369, 385 

Duladeo T., 365, 373, 377. 381, 383. 384 
Kandariya T., 162, 174, 312, 213, 274, 339, 
365, 367, 371. 374, 377-379, 381, 386 
Daksmaria T., 123, 182, 200, 246, 255, 259, 
335, 365, 372-375, 381 
Mahadeva T., 213, 367 
Parsvanatha T., 365, 382 
Visvanatha T., 380, 382, 385 
Khakhara, A., 182, 1S3, 188 
Khap^a-rekha, A., 371 
Kharavcla, 11 
Kharod, L., 315 
Kharvaja, 233 
Khasi, 150, 153 
Khavrksa, P., 278 
Khetaka, 233 
Kicaka, 401 
Kila, A., 359 
Kidkipl, P., 275 
Kinnara, 249, 329 
Kiradu, L., i47, 213, ai4, 405-407 
Kirapa, P., 275 
Kirtanaip, A., 8, 138 
Kirti, A., 138 

Kirttiniukha, A., 146, 147, 241, 3i4, 3i7-3i9, 
322-324, 326-330, 333, 334, 33^', 356, 375, 
390, 392-396, 406 
Kirttistambha, A., 143 
Ki§ku, 52 

Kistna (Kj-^pa), 180, 18S, 1S9, 205, 287 

Kodunibalur, L., 15 1 

Koimbatur, L,., i99 

Kokamthaii, L., 123 

Kollaka, A., 26a 

Kona, A., 247, 37 i 

Kopa(ka)-paga, A., 214, 348, 355, 37^ 

Konarak, I<., 121, 146, 2S8 
Konch, Iy., 148, 149 
Kont Gudi, T., see Aiholc 
Koradganatha T., Srlnivasanalur, 294 

lid 4 


Kosala, A., 293 
Kosam, 1^., 351 
Kosoli, A., 182 

Ko§tha, A., 196, 197, 227, 266, 267, 290, 293, 
294, 302 

Ko§tliaka, A., 140 
-alaya, A., 140 

Kotali, L., 146, 153> 399, 400, 401 
Kothesvara T., Pathari, 200 
Kri^la-araipblia, A., 370 
Kfta Yuga, 13, 79, 97, 115-118 
Kj-triina-grasa, A., 370 
K§alra, 92, 332 

K^atriya, 14, 41, 42, 46, 47. 79. 85, 106, 113, 
M3. 261, 336, 337, 356 
K§atta, 356, 399 

K§etra. G., A., 3. 138, i53, 229, 230, 232, 246, 
265, 420 
-pala, 234 

K§itibhii§ana, P., 217, 229, 251, 2S1, 290 
K^udra-alpa-V'imana, A., 181, 194. 279, 

286, 291-294 
K§udra-Nasfi, A., 2M 
-Prasada, 265 
-Vimana, 261, 292 
Ku, A., i6g, 171 
Ku^linala, A., 221 
KihIu, A., 319, 321 
Kudya-stanibba, A., 230, 39b 
Kuhara, A., 169, 270A, 416, 419 
Kukkanur, L., 200 
Kiiniaon, L., 153, 333 
Kiiinara, 33, 94 

Kuipbha(ka), A., 221, 241, 245, 24b, 248, 2O0, 
263, 270A, 290, 302, 349, 350, 420 
Kiiiiihlia-lata, A., 405 
Kuipbhaka, 343 
Kuimida, A., 260, 369 

Kuncita, 400 
Kundgol, L., 333 

Kuiijara, P., 182, 270A, 272, 275, 4 ^ 3 , 4*4 
Kuraya Bir T., 169, 194, 222 
Kurina, P., 281 

Kurnool, L., iSi, 205, 215, 292, 294 
Kuruk§ctra, L., 4, 13 
Kuruinba, 150 

Ku§ana, 155, i74, 323, 329, 400 
Kiisumadanta, 32, 92, 9b 
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Kuta, A., 195-197, 218, 227, S49, 266, 267, 269, 
290, 293. 294, 302, 371, 391, 4”, 412, 
415, 416 

-prastara, A., 268, 269 
Kuttikondabilam, L., 152, 166 
Ku^inia, A., 145 

Kuvera, 33, 91, 94, 161, 169, 234, 278, 280, 281, 

423 

Kynniaw, A., 153 


L 

Ladliaura, I,., 166 
Laghutva, 343 
Lakha-mandal, I,., 138 
Lakhi-inuda, A., 214 

Lak^apa, A., 134, 141, :45, 22S, 237, 245, 286, 
288, 292 

Lak^mapa T., see Khajuraho 
Lak?mi, 275, 3i5, 316, 415, 423, 424 
Lalitasana, 386 

Lata, A., 214, 216, 218, 240, 249, 320, 322, 341, 
347*349, 356, 390-392 
-rekha, A., 371 
-sadhana, 347 
Latika, A., 291 
Latina, A., 214-216, 291, 292 
Lata, L., 277, 284, 286, 291, 292 
Lati, A., 291 

Lauriya Nandangarh, L., 103 
Laya, P., 281 

Layana, P., loi, 114, 168, 275 
Lekha, 11 

Linga, 113, i33, 134, iSL i53, 168, 173, 180, 
232A, 239, 240, 243, 257, 275, 279, 313, 
422, 423 

(svayambhii), 172 

-temples, 190, 284, 414, 4151 422, 423 
Liiigaraja T., see Bhuvanesvar 
Lipi, II 

Lrocanotsava, P., 281 
Loge^taka, 26 
Lokapala, 91, 92, 94 
Lonad, L., 173 
I^upa, A., 262 


M 

Madanpur, L., 217 
Madhyadesa, L-, 28S, 291, $92, 425 
Madhyama, A., 243# 309, 421 
Magadha, L., A., 262, 293 
Mahabhuta, 421 
Mahabodhi, 148, 184, 205 
Maliadeva, 330 

Mahadeva T., see Amaranatha 
Karusa, 158 
see Khajuraho 
Nachna Kuthara, 158 
Nohta, 348 
Mahadevi, 326 
Mahagho§a, P., 252 
Mahakala, 44, 3^6, 330 
Mahakali, 234 

Mahakiitesvar, (Mahakuta), L.> i5i> i55f 

184-186, 188-190, 194,196, 2*05, 2i5i 283- 
285 

Mahama^idapa, A., 255» 3^6 
Maha-Ma^i^uka, 48 
Mahanasa, A., 241 
Mahapadma, P., 275, 278, 281, 282 
Mahapuru§a, 309, 343 
Maha-iSakti, 338, 339 
Mahasthan, L,, no 
I Mahavani&, A., 54 
i Mahavedi, 15, 23-25, 156, 157 
j Mahavira, ii 

I Maha-Vi§9U, 173 , 

Maha-yuga, 37 
Mahendra, gi, 92 
Mahendragiri, L., 192 
Mahesvara (Siva), 234, 425 
Mahidhara, 89, 90, 96 

Makara, A., 147, 189, 315, 323, 324, 329, 333» 
336, 393, 394, 406, 421 
Makutesvaranatha (Siva) T., see Mahakiitesvar, 
141 

MMa, A., 369 

Mala De T., Gyaraspur, 398 
Malabar, L., 5, 102, 150, 152, 158, I75, 200, 
216, 292, S23, 413 
Maladhara, P., 275 
Malava; see Malwa, L., 271 
Malavya, 42 
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Malayarayan, 150, 152 
Malegitti Sivalaya, Badami, 191, 196 
Mallacchadya, A., 284 
Malwa, h; iSa. 286# 399 

Malyayan. P.. 28t, 41^ 414 ,94, 3^1. j Manvantara. 44 

Maniallapuram. L., 166. 16S. 182. 194. ^9 • j , 

413, 415 

Arjuna Ratha, 201 

Bluma Ratha, 182, I95. I99. 273, 4^3 
Dharmaraja Ratha, 185, 20T, 203 
Draupadi Ratha, 152, i95i 4^5 
Panca-pap^ava Mapd^P®! 334 
Sahadeva Ratha, igSi ^99. 274 
Shore Temple, 185, i99. 200 
Mana, 52. 230 
Manastambha, A., 277 


I$taka 

Prasada 

Sadana 

Manu, s, 36, 43, 44, 94, 131, *41, 425, 420 
Manu Vaivasvata, 36 


Manvanrara, 44 

Margasahe^var T., Virincaptirain, 33b 
I Marici, 33, 89, 261, 425 
1 Markapdeya, 425 
! Manna, A., 51-53, 55*57 
j Martapd, L., 200 
I Martapda, 36, 44, 45, 89, 90, 92 
i Marut, 234, 403 
i Maruta, 33 
Masrur, I,., 168 


Masuraka, A., 145, 246, 251, 290, 420 

Manastamona, n.., z// 1 .. 

Manasutra, A., 148, ’ I Mathura, L., 137, 140, i54, i55, 167, 204. 220, 

a37. 262, 264, 266-268, 369 I 

Manas, 332 


Manasya, A., loi 
Manava, 36, 94 
Manbhuni, L., 148 
Manca, A., 267, 268 

Mandakim, 325 , Maya. s. loi, 131, Hi, 238, 400, 424-426 

M.,0aU. A., 59, 45-47 , 55, 55, 56, 6s, -,.9. ^ M«>«. 5^ ^ 

J. - 4 ,on i Mayura(hasta), 387 

Jlapd^na (Sutradhara), i43, -QO . - 


Matrlka), 234, 34i, 384 
Matsya, h-, 291 
Matsya Avatar, 424 
Matuluhga, 349 
Maiirya, 317, 345, 425 


1 , 

j Mayurbhanj, L., 192, 215 

Megasthencs, 140 

Mckhala, A., 246, 248, 251, 281, 283, 369, 4i3- 
416, 420 

Mcru, A., 62, 142, 153, i6i> 168, i6g, 171, 1 

191, 270A-273, 275, 277-282, 284, 28a, 
289, 290, 294, 337, 348, 355, 357, 4^5, 420 
I Mewar, L., i43, 35b 


Mari^lapa, A., 50, i33i i34, U2, I53, ^57i i 

192, 206, 213, 217, 21S, 232A, 234, 244, 

246, 254, 256-258, 274, 285, 299, 303, 

317, 333, 336, 344, 370, 394-396, 401, 403, 

405, 416, 417, 419 _ 

Mandara, P., i6i, i68, 270A, 271, 2/5, 284, - 9 , 

415 

Mandasor, L., 123, 161 j Mihiragnla, 139 

Mandhata, Siddhanatha f., ^5 , /J L., 149 

Mandira, lox, i34, i39, 2/ | p _ 391, 293 

Mapduka (Mapdala), A., 1 ., 48-50, 55- 5/, , 

61, 85-88. 237, 239, 240. 256, 281, .38 i 385 

jMaiiS^alaj 3 ^ ; 32 , 44» ^ 9 " 9 ^> 93i 9^» 234f 35^i 399 

Mapika, P., 277-281 | j^jjgccha, 107. 

Maniyar Jfeth Rajgir, 415 j Uoiaka, P., 275 

Maiiian, A., 165, 211, 23S, 39, 4 , •, j,£o(ihcra, L., 172, 218 

249, 349, 371, 411-413, 4 7 ; j^joj,enjo-Daro, 317, 403 

Manoharin, P., 275 i j^jok^a, 3, ii9, i37, 183, 346, 347, 423 

Mantra, 104, 126, 132, 136, H , o49 .Monghyr, h., 223 

Durohapa I Mathura, L., 109 

Hatp-sa 
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Mot Cot, II 7 
Mrgaraja, P., 270A 
Mudra, 136, 153, 218, 304 
Mukandvara, L., 153 
Mukhalingaiii, Mukhaliiigesvara T., 199 
Miikha-ma^i^apa, A., 232 A, 287 
-^la, P., 2S1 

Miikhya Vimana (PiTisada), 261, 265, 266, 289, 

292-294 

Muktakona, P., 275, 284 
Mukta-varala, A., 406 
Muktesvar T., see Bhiivancsvar 
Mukti, 351 

-dvara, 351, 353 
Mukuli, P., 278 
Mukunda (Sutradhara) , 143 
Mula, 290 

Mula-mafijari, A., 21T, 213, 217, 21S, 240, 34S, 
356, 366, 367, 371, 372 
-sikliara, A., 211, 348 
Mula-Prakfti, 15S 
Mfila-sutra, A., 20S, 237^ 245* 262 
MuijaJa, 150, 152 
Mu^i^esvari T., Bhabiia, 272 
Murdhe§taka, A., 352 
Murti, 1 1 2, 165, 342, 350 
Mu§aka, 386 
Mu§ti, 53 
Mu§tika, P.\ 278 
Mysore, 200, 412, 41/1 421 


N 

Nabhi, 23, 27, no, 112 

Nachna Kuthara, L., 14S, 155, t6i, 162, 169, 
194. 272 
NMa, 128, 137 
Nadi, A., 54, 79 
Nadi-devata, 315 

Naga, 13, 85, 94, ii4i 183, 195, 2S7, 28S, 3041 
315, 322, 373 

Nagara, loi, 233, 251, 287 
Nagara, A., 83, 85, 153, i75, 215, 233, 234, 
251, 252, 263, 271, 277, 284, 286, 287, 
288, 290-294, 295, 321, 322, 326, 34S, 
391, 392, 411 

Nagaraja, 388 


Nagarakriya, A., 421 
Nagara-pu§paka Vimana, 291 
NagarT, L., Udaipur, 109, 341 
Nagarjunakoncja, L., 189, 277, 348 
Nagesvara T., Karjah, 172 
Nagnajit, 141, 289, 291, 425 
Nak§atra, 29 - 35 , 37 * 39 , 72, 87, 91, 97 
Nak§atrapuru§a-vrata, 72 
Nalambalam, A., 200 
NMaiida, L., 134, t 49, 192, i94, 33^ 

Nalgonda, L., 315 
Nalina, P., 275, 2S6, 289 
Naina, 12 
Nandaka, P., 417 

Nandana, P., loi, 270A, 271, 278, 281, 415 
Naiidigho§a, R, 252, 394 
Nandin, G., P., 93> 270A, 273, 281, 300, 386, 
395, 398, 4r6, 424 
Nandi-nian^apa, 190 
Nandi&i, 425 
Nandisala, 245 
Nandi vardhamana, P., 278 
Nandi vardliana, P., 270A 
Nandyavarta, A., P., 275, 281, 419 
Nara, 326 

Narada, 11, 32, 93, 289, 424, 425 

Narasiniha, 234, 235, 326, 330 

Narasiiphavarman, 166 

Narasobha, 143 

Nara-tliara, A., 146 

Nara-Virala, A., 333 

Narayana, 72, 173, 234, 3 ^^ 

T., sec Ailiole 
-vap’ka, 109 

Narayana Nambudiri, 5 
Narmada, 365 

Narttamalai, L., Vijayalaya CoHsvara, T., 200, 
207 

Vi§nu T., 334 
Nasa, A., 241, 319, 321 
Nasi(kfi), A., 241, 319 

Nasik, L., 170, 204, 218, 27S, 291, 3i3, 323, 353 
Na§ta-Srnga, A., 371 
Nafaka, 340 

Navadevi T., Yftgesvar, 150, 182, 4^4 
Navagraha, 315, 325 
Navaliiiga T., Kiikkanur, 200 
Navapatrika, 158 
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Navaratha, A., 272 
Navatala, 309-311 
Nemi, A., 228, 232A 
Neminatha T., Girnar, 200 
Nepal, 158 
Netra-mok§a, A., 359 
NJ^a, A., 293 

Nidhi-kala&, A., 112, 126, 127, 35^ 
Niketanaip, 139 
Nila, P., 281 

Nilakanthesvara T-, Udayapur, 200, 218, 246, 
255i 256, 260, 389-396 
Kekind, 404, 405 
Nilgiri, 153 

Nirandhara, P., 155, 241, 251, 254, 299, 369 
Nirgama, A., 228, 229, 240, 241, 247 
Nirrti, 33, 34, 93, 94, 96, 234, 325 
Ni§adha, P., 281, 4^3 
Ni§edha, P., 281 
Nisevaka, P., 281 
Nivrtti-dvara, A., 317 
-kala, 317 
Nohta, L., 34B 
Nyagrodha-parima^^ala, 309 
Nyak§a, 356, 399 
Nyasa, 305, 306, 343 

O 

Omkara, Jyotirlinga T., 173 
Omkara K§ctra, 5 
Oragadam, Vadamallisvara T., 182 
Oraon, 150 

Orissa, loi, 102, 147, 158, 162, 166, 167, 172, 
173, 201, 208, 213-217, 222, 232, 241, 
243, 254, 262, 263, 276, 323, 324, 326, 
336, 337, 347, 348, 355, 356 
Osia, L., 399 

Hari-Hara T., 200, 213, 403 
Saciya Mata T., 404 
Surya T., 200 

P 

Pabhaga, A., 145, 162, 263 
Pada, A., 27, 239 

-devata, A., 32, 33, 61, 79, 86, 92, 96, 102, 
227 


Pada, A., 221, 230, 258 
Padnia(ka), A., P., 149, 191, 221, 245, 260, 269, 
270A, 275, 278, 281, 395 
Padmagarbha (Ma^^al^), A., 20X 
Padmakosa, A., 245, 392 
Padmanablia, P., 275 
Padinasana, 397 

Padmaar§a, A., 221, 245, 367, 42o 

Paduka, A., 127, 360 

Paga, A., 216, 241, 249, 371 

Pagan, L., 169, 171 

Paharpur, L., ro2, 123, 149, 280 

Pala, 192 

Palasa, 119, 159 

Pali, Siva T., 387 

Pallava, 152, 166, 196, 197, 199, 201, 202, 333, 
352, 356 

Pallava, A., 389 
Pallavika, A., 389 
Paficala, A., 262, 293 

Pancapandava-marajapa, see Mamallapuram 

Paiicaratha, A., 371, 404 

Pailcaratra, 421 

Paiicata, P., 415 

Paficavira, 234 

Pailcayatana, A., 200, 218, 255 
Pandrcthan, L., 193 
Pandya, 270 
Panjab, 167, 186 

Paiijara, A., 118, 196, 266, 267, 293, 302 
Papa-puru§a, 82 
-rak§asi, 32, 95 
-yaksman, 32, 33, 93 
Para (avastha), 45, 117, I37 
Para-Brahiiian, 119 
Para-Prakrti, 21, 329 
Parainarthika, 340 
Parania-Siva, 104 
Paraniara, 389 
Paramasayin, 88 

Paramasayin (Man^lala), A., 48-50, 55, 60, 85-88 
Paratnatman, 328, 334, 342, 344 
Paramesvara, 335 
Para&ra, 325, 425 

Parasuramesvar T., see Bhuvanesvar 
Pariccheda, A., 416 
Paridhi, 203 

Parivara-Devata, 232, 390 
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Pariyatra, P., 415 
Parjanya, 3a, 92. 96, 234 
Parpa-kuta, A., 183 
-^la, A., 183 
Parsva-Devata, 300, 404 
Pan’an, 53 
Parva-kala, 325 
Parvafi, 234. 33o» 34i> 386 

T., Nachoa Kuthata, 148, 155, 169, 194, 
199 

Paryanta-sutra, A., 227« 229, 266-268, 420 

Pa^apdin, 113 

P^upata, 421 

Pasyanti Vak, 334, 336 

Pat, 304 

Pataka (hasta), 384, 405 
Pat^in, P., 275 
Patalipatra, L., 4, 287 * 

Patauga, A., 314 
Pathari, I,., 150, 200 
Patra-^kha, A., 314 
Patt^dakal, L., 28$ 

Galagnath T., 229 
Jain T., 191 
Kasinatb T,, 324 

Papanath T., 143, 179, 186, 241, 274, 285, 
320 

Sabgamesvar T., 169 
Virupak§a T., 143. 196, 200, 242 

Pattaini Devi T., Unchahara, 150, 151, 196 
Pattan, L., 172 
Pattapa, 233 

Pattika, A., 149. 260, 395 
Patti^, A., P., 27s 
Paufkara ((Tantra), 425 
Pau$tika, P., 264, 265, 268 
Payar, h., 193 

Pecaka (Ma^^ala)^ A., 59, 356 
Perninpalutar, L., 153 
Peshawar, h-, 333 
Phalaka, A., 230 
Phela, A., 27, ia6 
Pidhana-phalaka, A., 352 
Pilipifija, 32, 94 
Pip^ika, A., 243 
Pihgala, 422 
Pirha, 192 

-deul. A., 191, 192, 2i7» 2S4 


PiSca, 59-61, 114, 398 

Htha, G., A., 3, 46, 70, 73, 14s, 146, 174, 245, 
246, 263, 268, 283, 369, 420 
Hthapada (Ma^^ala), A., 59 
PSthapuja, in, 113 
Pithapuram, h., 355 
Pithika, A., 243 
Pitr, 32, 34, 93, 94, 234 
Poitiers, 323 

Polonnaruva, h., 193, 194 
Potika, A., 230, 353 
Prabha-map^ala, 119 
-torapa. A., 322, 324 
Prabhava, P., 281 
Pracinavaip^, A., 23, 26 
-Sla, A., 22, 23, 156 

Pradaksipa, A., 89, 106, 147, 199, 201, 232A, 
235. 255, 299, 300, 358 
Pradesa, 26 

Praggriva, A., 232A, 270A, 271, 274, 282-284, 
420 

Prajapati, 16, 25, 40, 43, 68-70, 74, 77-79, 82, 
83, 103, 105, I 13, 119, 234, 275, 335 
Prajfia, 346 

Prakara, A., 60, 146, 199, 201, 232A, 233, 358, 

413 

-devata, 86 

Prakfti, 119, 126, 131, 163, 164, 298, 300, 303, 
319, 328, 330, 331, 334, 335, 337, 346, 
358, 386, 392 

Pralina, P., 289 
Praniadapriya, P., 281 
Ptama^a-sutra, A., 227, 229 
Pramoda, 356 
Pramukha, 356 
Prapa, 25, 51, 52, 70, 97 
Prapala, A., 300 
,^ra9ayama, 48, 343 
Pranta, P., 281 

Prasada, A., 6, 21, 39, 46, 47, 5°, 5i, 57, 62, 
loi, 103-106, 116, 117, 126, 133-136, 139. 
141-143, 145, 147-150, 152, 153, 155, 157, 
169, 175, ^92, 196, 202, 204, 206, 215, 
218, 219, 222 229-232A, *37-240, 242-244, 
246, 248-252, 254, 257, 362, 264, 267, 271, 
275. 299, 300, 303, 316, 344, 356-359, 3§9» 
391, 394, 404, 411, 412, 417, 419, 421 



INDEX 


-Mantra, 136, 137 
-Puru§a, A., 379, 3S0, 359*36i 
Prastara, A., 331, 363-364, 367, 368 
Prati, A., 106, 363 
Pratihara, 313, 318, 386, 431, 433 
Pratiharya, 397 
Pratima, 370A, 375, 359. 423 
-laksa^a, 389 
Pratiratha, A., 369, 374 
Prati§tha> 112 

-dvara. A., 317 
-kala, 317 
Pratoli, A., 168 
Pratyak§a (rasa), 308 
Pratyafiga, A., 331, 347, 249 
Prave&, A., 247, 248 
Prcta, 398 
Prcyas (rasa), 308 
Prthiw, 13, 16, 17, 31, 59 

-ina^^ala, 17, 35, 39, 31, 59 
PfUiividhara, 32, 90, 278 
Prthivijaya, P., 383 
Prthu, 13, 16 

Pudukkottai, L., 151. IS2. 185, 196, 257. 334 
Puja, 143, 153, 163, 163, 206, 343 
Puv^ravardhana, P., 275 
Pura, 288 
Puraka, 343 

Pura^a Mahadeo T., Harasnath, 403 
Puri, I/., 201 
Purpa-kumbha, A., 405 

Puru§a (Supernal Man), 7, 21, 43. 45. 49. 52, 
53. 57. 67-70, 72, 73. 78. 79. 81, 84, 97, 
113, 119, 124, 126, 131. 163, 196. 279, 
316, 327. 328, 346. 357-360, 386 

Puru§a (measure), 25, 26, 43, i34. 3ii 

Purya§taka, 104 

Pusan, 32, 34. 93 

Pu§kara, 425 

Puspadanta, 56 

Puspaka, Map^lapa, A., 256 

Puspaka, P., 275. 277. 278, 280, 281 

Pusti. 404 

Pythagorean gnomon, 27 

R 

S^hasya, 163 

Rahu, 36. 38. 44. 94. 325-331. 404 


Rahur-mukha, A., 324 
-mala. A., 333, 331 
Raichur, I,., 285, 292 
Raikona T., Nalgonda, 315 
Raitika, P., 381 
Rajadhanf, 333 
Rajanya, 335 
Rajaona, I,., 323 
Rajaraja, P., 417, 418 
Rajaranl T., see Bhuvanesvar 
Rajas, 123, 172, 387, 290, 293, 294, 400, 401 
Rajasena, A., 375, 395 
Rajayaksman, 32, 33, 89, 91, 96 
Rajghat, L., 351 
Rajgir, 415 
Rajim, L., 3^4 
RajTva Locana T., Rajim, 314 
Rajju, A., 54 

Rajputana, loi, 102, 143, i47, 152, 172, I73, 
214. 291, 334. 348, 355. 356, 399. 402-407 
Rajur, L.. 173 
Rakfasa, 34, 114 
Rama, 309 

-(Bhargava), 425 
Ramagrama Stupa, 322 
Ramaliiigesvara T., Satvel, 181, 205 
Raman], A., 199 

Ramgarh, L., Siva T., 146, 399-401 

Rampur, L., aoo 

Rainpurva, L,., 345 

Ranipur Jhorial, h., 198, i 99 . 203 

Rasa, 308 

Rasi, 62 

-cakra, 30, 88 
Ratanvadi, I,., 158 

Ratha, A., 210, 211, 229. 272. 274 , 369, 37°, 
372 

Rathanga, A., 228 
Ratlia-yatra, 160 
Ratna-muda, A., 148, 213 
Rattchalli, L., 337 
Recaka, 343 

Rckha, A., 147, 162, 209, 215 
-Deul, A., 217 
Rckhagupaghata, A., 208 
Rikta, 38 

Rksanayaka, P., 378 
Roga, 32, 33. 93 
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Roina, 53 
9§i. 3S8, 399 

Rucaka, G., A., P., 42, 195, 245, 246, 251, 275. 
278, 281, 283, 284, 419 

Rudra (s), 32, 34, 35, 45, 741 82, 89, 91, 235, 
360, 423 
-jaya, 33, 89 

Rupa, II, 12, 20, 67, 243, 341 
-bheda, A., 243 


S 

Sabha, A., 135. 4i5. 423 
•tnapdapa, A., 218, 257 
Saciya Mata T., Osia, 404 
Sadanatp, 139, 148 
S^ana-Mantra, 104, 136 
Sadanain, 148 
§adafiga-nyasa, 365 
Sadas, 156, 157 
Sad^iva, 373 
$adasra, A., 262, 272, 294 
Sadavispu, 173 

Sadbaka, 82, 340, 343, 346, 347, 355 
Sadhana, 347 
i^atkona, 271 
Sadma, 139, 148 

Saiva, 53, 59, 82, 85, 150, 233. 275. 300 
Sadhara, P., 291, 292 
Sakala (Ma^dala)* A., 58, 59, 201 
Sakha A., 116, 232A, 31 1, 314-3^6, 346, 373 
-nagara, 232 
Sakhl, 38s 

vSakti, 47, los, no, iii, 113, 130, 136, 137. 
159, 315, 334. 337-339. 34i, 343, 346, 
347, 358, 380, 390, 421 
-cakra, 351 
Sala, 337 

Sala, A., 135, 317, 229, 230, 249, 230, 282, 283, 
375. 389, 390 

Salabhanjikfi, 340, 381, 399 
Saladvarya Garhapatya, 23 
Salaka, P., 275 
Salilantara, A., 266, 369 
Salokya, 351 

Satnanya Lak^a^ia, A., 237 

Prasada, 22, 22S, 411, 417, 4iS 


Samapada-sthanaka, 307 
Sambhu, see Siva 
Sambhulidga T., Kundgol, 333 
Saipcita, A., loi 
Samipya, 351 
Saipkhya, 421 
Samniukhj'a, P., 281 
Saipsara, 146, 357, 358 
Sanisfti, A., 254 

Samsthaiia, 145, 166, 201, 202, 230 
vSanutdga, P., 270A, 416 
Saniudra, P., 270A, 416 
Saipvatsara, 37 
Sanai&ara, 93 

Saiici, L., 55. 7i. 109, 119, 121, 140, 183, 191, 
195. 273. 313, 346, 413 

Sandhara, P., 147, 155, 199, 201, 217, 246, 251, 
252, 257, 262, 285, 299. 366, 420, 421 
SaAgamcsvar T., see Pat1;adakal . 

Sani, 38 

SaAkaracarya T., 27a 
Sankisa, L., 351 
Sankha, P., 278 
SaAkhavarta, P., 275 
SaAku, P., 281 
Sapmukha, 234 

Sannirodhiiii Mudra, 153, 220 
Sannyasin, 347 
Santa (rasa), 235, 307, 3oS 
Santi-dvara, A., 317 
-kala, 317 

Santika, P., 264, 265, 268 ' 

Saptatala, 310, 31 1 
Sarabha, 146, 147, 330, 333 
Sarabhe&, 330 
Sararathacakracit, A., 27, 47 
Sarasvati, 234 

Sardula, A., 304, 314, 31S, 318, 3*9, 332, 334- 
338, 340, 370, 376, 377, 382 393 
-lalita, 333 
-vikri^ita, 333 

Sarnath, L., 192, 193, 329. 387, 399 
Sarpa, 34 
Sarva 94 . 

Sarvadesika, P., 233, 234, 287, 290, 295 
Sarvajati, P., 266 
Sarvakamika, P., 264, 265, 268 
Sarvakita, P., 415 
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Sarvasadhara^a, P., 237 
Sarvasiddhi Acarya, 143 
SarTa-Skanda, 32, 94 
Sarvasuudara, P., 275 

Sarvatobhadra, A., P., 270A, 273i 275i 278. a8i, 
284, 411, 416, 418-421, 423 
Saryata, 36 
Sa^, 42 
Sasta, 234 

Sastra, 133, 141, 426 
Satasrdga, P., 275 
Sati, 3, 73 

Sat Mahal Fasada, 193, 194 

Sattakuladgara, L., 102 

Sattva Gupa, 123, 172, 287, ago, 294, 400 

Sattvika Puja, 343 

Satya Naraya^a, 158 

Satya Yuga, 13, 32, 92, 118, 161 

Saudha, A., 139, 349 

SautnikI Vedi, 23, 252 

Sautnya, P., 417 

Saanaka, 141 

Saurasena, A., 262 

Savitr, 32, 34. 89, 90, 91, 96, 1 19, 132 
Savitra, 32, 81, 89 
Ssivitri, 234 
Sayujya, 351 

Se§a, 48, 62, 73, 9°, 287, 288 
Shwc Ku, 171 

Shore Temple, see Mainallapurain 
Sibiragrha, P., 281 
Sibsagar, h., 324 

Siddhanatha T., Mandhata, h., 158 
Siddhantika, 286 
Siddhesvar T., Akola, L., 158 
Haveri, 391 
Sikar, I^., 402, 403 
Sikha, A., 196, 267, 290 
Sikhara, A., 36, 119, 123, 147, 148, i53, I55, 
159, 162, 165, 166, 175, 176, 178, 180, 
187, 195, 196, 205, 206, 208, 210, 211, 
213-216, 222, 236, 238, 239, 241-245, 252, 
261-264, 267, 270A, 272-277, 284, 285, 
290, 29T, 293-295, 300, 302, 319, 321, 

326, 333, 334. 349, 3SO, 352, 353, 356, 
359, 367. 370-372, 390-392, 394, 399, 404, 
411, 413, 417. 419-421, 424, 425 
• -P., 4T7 


Sikhin, 33, 91, 96 
Silpa, 141 
Silpa^stra, 10, 141 
Silpasthanavidya, 141 
Silpin, 8, 9, 142 
Silpivikalpita, A., loi 
Sima, A., 208, 244 
Simaria, I,., 223 

Siipha, G., 38, 326, 33, 334, 366, 36S 
P., 169, 270A, 275. 278, 281, 416 
-asana, 334 

-karpa. A., 249, 319, 369, 37o, 373 
-mala. A., 412 
-inukha, A., 323, 326, 329 
-lalata, A., 323 
, -^kha. A., 376 
Siiphanatha T., Baramba, 192, 254 
Sit]ihasya P., 169 
Siiphapaiijara, P., 281 
Siiphika, 325, 330 
Siiighanapur, B., 228 
Sinnar, I,., 158, 200, 218, 274 
Sira, A., 54, SS 

Siras (siiija), A., 153, 244, 251, 269, 39b 
Sirkap, Taxila, L,., 323 
Sirpur, I,., 105, 121, 123, i35, 148, 200 
I Sir^aka, A., 267, 268 
Sisumara-cakra, 72 
Sitlcsvar T., Candravati, 315 
Siva, b, 8, 40-42, 47, 48, 54, 59, 74, 75, 90, 93, 
94, 96, 104, 130, 136, 137, 141, 142, 150- 
f53, 159, 161, 167, i68, 173. 185, 199, 

200, 204, 233-236, 247, 261, 275, 278- 

281, 289, 304, 307, 309, 316, 322, 330, 

335, 346, 347, 353, 355, 356, 373, 384. 

386-388, 400-403, 422-425 
Siva-alaya, (Malegitti), igi 
-dvarapala, 31b 
-gaiia, 398 
-pratihara, 386 
-tattva, 137 
Sivika-vcsma, P., 278 
Skamblia, 118 
vSkanda, 94, 234, 254 

Skandha, A., 148, 165, 184, igo, 206, 242, 245, 
249, 279, 359, 366, 399 
Skandha-koKi-antara, A., 245, 349 
Sma&na citi, 43 
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P., 262, 270A 

Soma, 15, 23, 24, 32, 34, 38. 58, 83, 91, 93, 
231. 234. 326 

Somanathpur, I,., 200, 421 
Soma^mbhu, 46, 78 
Somasutra, A., 300 
Soinesvar T., Kiradu, i47> 213, 405 
Sopwa, A., 283 
So§a, 32, 33, 55. 93 
Sredhi, 240 
Sri, 234, 275, 404 
Srijaya, P., 278 
Srikaptba, P., 278, 281 
vSri Rr$pa, 141 
Srik§etra, 96 
Sri Kumara, 271, 425 
Srikuta, P., 281 
Srinagar, h., 272 
Srinivasa, 424 
Srinivasanalur, L., 294 
Srirangam, h., 201, 203 
Sritaru, P., 281 
Srivatsa, P., 195, 275, 278 
Srivrk§a, P., 270A, 278, 423 
Sri-Yantra, 338 

Sp'iga, A., 153. 270A, 211, 213*215, 218, 

302, 319. 322, 349, 356, 370, 372, 

393. 399. 411-413, 417. 422 
Spigara (rasa), 308 
SfAgavan, P., 412, 413 
Sj^gin, P., 281 

Stambha, A., 258, 262-264, 277, 395, 413 
Stara, A., 268 
Sthana, 138 
Sth^aka (murti), 234 
Stha^dda (Mapd®l*)» A., 61 
vSthapu, A., 258 
Sthapaka, 9, 10, 74, 359-36o 
Sthapati, 9-11, 16, 74, 114, 131, 142, i43 
254. 258, 288, 359, 360 
Sthapatya-&stra-veda, ii 
Sthapatya-Veda, 11, 289 
Sthira, A., 159 
-v^tu, A., 63 
Sthula, 45, 117 
Sthu^a, A., 258 
Stupa, A., 102, 109, 148, 170, 183, 197-199, 27' 
279, 3t9, 354 


StQpi, A., 159, 221, 262, 264, 267, 268 
, Stupika, A., 167, 221, 290, 349, 350, 352, 355, 

359' ? 

Subrahma^ya, 233 
Sudar&na(a), 245, 315 
-cakra, 221, 403 
Sudha, A., 122 

-^ila. A., 121, 123 
Sudhamma Devasabha, 183 
Sudhara, A., loi 

Sudra, 9, 14, 15, 41, 42, 113, 127, 261, 426 
Siigriva, 32, 53, 55. 94, 233, 234 
Suguha, P., 416, 417 

Sukanassi, A., 36, 148, 162, 206, 213, 217, 232A, 
239-242, 244, 249, 290, 319, 322, 324, 
j 326, 330, 333, 336, 359, 360, 366, 368, 

390, 391. 393, 404. 414, 416, 417, 419 
Snkanasika, A., 241, 390, 392, 393 
Sukanghri, A., 232A, 241 
Sukanya, 35, 36 

Sukra, 38, 75, 76, Si, 141, 424, 425 
Sukracarya, 141 
1 Siik§ina, 45, 117 
j -lak$apa, A., 271 

j Mrira, 253 

273, 1 Suktiman, P., 415 
391, Sula, 290 

Sulva Sutra, ii, 22 
Sunianta, A., loi 
Sunda I., 327 
Suparija, 275, 324, 327 
Suprabha, P., 281, 2S3 
Surarat, P., 417 
Surasena, A., 319 
Surasthana, 138 

Surasundari, 304, 338, 340, 377-381 
Sitrya, 32, 34, 38, 58, 92. I 39 , 172, i 94 , 205, 
2i8, 234, 325, 334 , 372, 374 , 407 , 422, 
156, 423 

Sutra, 51, 54, 206, 208, 210, 229, 420 
Mana-s. 

Paryanta-s. 

Pramapa-s. 

Vinyasa-s. 

Sutradhara, 9, r3i, 132, 143, 200, 290, 403 
Sutragrahin, 9, 10, 131, 142 
Sutrapada, 205 
Suvibhranta, P., 275 
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Sva, 38 

Svajni-ESrttika, 141. 425 
Svafl^hantti 325"327» 33^ 

Svarloka, 354 „ o c 

Svastika. A.. G., P., 275. 278. 281. 282, 400. 

409. 419 _ 

vSvajramatnwa. 69. i 03 . 113. i 75 . i 9 o. 20., 

279. 350. 354 
Sveta, P., 278. 281 


Takht-i-Bahai, L., i/O, i97-i99 
Tak^aka, 9. 10. ^3^. 142, 360 

Tak§a-karnia, A., 142 

Tala, 267 _ „ 

Talacchanda, A., 22, 31. 48, Uo, 210, 22/, - . 

230, 246-248, 252, 266, 420, 421 
Talanyasa, A., 230 
Tala, 309-321 
Talaniana, 80, 309, 311 
Talesvara T., Tilasma, 356 
Taligrha, P., 281 
Talipa, A., 258 
Talpa, A., 411. 4i5 

Tanias, 75, 123. 1/2. 235, 287, 293, -94, 3 5. 
326, 328, 329, 331 

Tamil, 220 c 

Taiijore, L., 166, 1S7, 196, 203, 294, 318. 32 . 

324 

Tantra, 11, 425 

Tantrik, 236, 337 

T’ao T’ieh, 323, 327 

Tara, 387 

Taragapa, P., 275 

Tatpuru§a, 330 

Tattva, 82, 104, 130, 136, 380 


Tigaiva, I,., 150 * 152 , 348 
Tilaka, A., 211 , 213 , 249 , 3 i 9 , 328 
Tilasma, L., 35 ^ 

Tinnevelly, I,., i 53 

Tirtha, 3 - 5 , 81 * i 43 , 170 , 3 i 5 , 3 io, 355 

Tirthafikara, 306 , 382 , 397 , 398 

Tiniva^pamalai, !<■., 203 

Tiruvaritr, L., 166 

Tinivasi, 119, 322 

Tithi, 39 

Toda, 153, 352 

Toka, L., 272. 

Tora^ia, A., 2 ^ 4 , 283 , 303 , 3 i 3 . 322 , 329 
Travancore, 102 , 150 , 152 , 200 , 323 
Trcta Yuga, 13 , 73 , n^. ”7 
Tribhafiga, 307 
Tribhumi, P., 415 
Tribbuvaiia Acs'irya, i 43 
Trichadya, A., 192 , 284 , 375 
Trichinopoly, 1 ,., 172 
Trignlia, P., 416 , 4 i 7 
Trignpa, P., 412 , 4 i 3 , 4 i 7 
Trikotithana, L., 152 
Trikuta, A., P., 281 , 414 . 4 i 7 
Trinnirti-kovil, 199 
Tripura, 400 

Tripurantaka Siva, 307, 40 o 
Trivikrama (Vi§pu), 403 
Trisiila, 348 
-hasta, 378 

Trivistapa P., 275 . 277 - 279 . 281, 4*4 
Tula, A., 251 
i Tulasi, 355 
i Tumain, !<•, 335 
■ Tunga, P., 281 

Tungabhadra, 188, 205, 292, 294 
Turaga, G., P., 4i3, 4*4 

Tvastr, 131. 426 


Taxila, I,., 323, 35i 
Tejas, 335 

Tejas&bda, 333, 334, 336 
Teli-ka-mandir, Gwalior, 150, 182 
Telkupi, L., 148 
Ter, L., 101. 102 

Thirukkadittanam, L., 323 • 

Thirunandikkara, L., 200 
Thoda, If., 147 
Tibet, 323 


U 

Ucclialaka, A., 386, 381. 3S2 
I Uccheda, A., 412 
I Udaipur, Rajputaua, i43 
j Udakantara, A., 229 
j Udakunibha, P., 275 
j Uda-siipha, A., 334 
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Udayaditya, Paramara, 3S9 Vaikutitha Pcrumal T., Conjeeverain, 155, 166, 

Udayagiri, Bhopal, 113, 151, 16S, 170 173, 174, 184, 199-202 

Udavapur, Gwalior, 192, 200, 21S, 246, 255» Vairagya, 43, 335 v 


260, 389-396, 

Udaycsvara T., see UdajTipur 
Udita, 234 

Uduiiibara, A., G., 24, 157. 3^4 
Ugra, 235, 307 
Ujjayanta, P., 275 
Ukha, 23-26, 126 
Ulupi, P., 281 
Unia, 91, 131 

Unchaliara, L., 15O1 i79 

Uiidavalli, L., 195 
Unkal, L., 15S 
Uninana, A., 145, 244 
Upaiia, A., 106 
Upapitha, A., 146, 162, 221 
Upasanicita, A., 10 1 
Upaveda, ii 
Urali, 1 17 
Uras, A., 244 

Urdlivacchanda, A,, 22, 48, 247, 24S 
fJrdhvapattika, A., 314 
Uromafijari, A., 211, 213, 216, 223, 249, 27 
275» 356, 366, 367, 370, 371 
Uromanjarika, A., 249 
Urusfnga, A., 161 
U§ni§a, A., R, 245, 2S1, 420 
U§iii§i, P., 278 

Utpala, 38, 62, 73 i i 39» 287, 2S0 
Uttama, P., 309 


Vairaja, P., 126, 275» V 7 , 279, 281, 284 

Vairaja Puni§a, 75 

Vairata (i), L., A., 291 

Vai§Tiava, 53, 59, 142, 233i 275» 388 

Vaisya, 14, 41, 113, 127, i 43 i 261, 337, 426 

Vaital Deul, see Bhuvanesvar, 414 

Vajra, G., P., 41, 27S, 403 ; (King), 425 

Vajraka, P., 2S1 

Vajralepa, A., 121-123 

Vajra-svastika, P., 278 

Vak, 104, 332, 334-337, 346 

Vakra, R, 278 

Valabht, A., 270A, 274, 275, 278, 2S4, 411, 413- 
416, 418, 422 

Valabhicclianda, P., 270A, 414, 423 
Valaya, P., 278, 281, 283 
Vainanai 281, 3O9, 403 
Vaip&, A., 26, 52, 54, 71, 79 
Vana-devata, 315, 390 
Vanara, 38 
Vanaspati, 324, 326 
3, Vara, 39 

Varad, L., 29a, 292 
Varada-mudra, 136, 304 
Varalia, 309, 370 

Varahainihira, 5, 10, 29, 38, 42, 47, 56, 62, 140, 
141, 289, 325, 4T2 
Varan^i, A., 246 
I Varai^<Jika, A., 251, 369 


Uttambha, P., 27S 
Uttara, A., 371 

Uttara Vedi, 13, 23-28, 112, 147, 232, 334, 3 
Uttaresvar T., see Bhu vanes var 
Ter, loi 

Uttuhga, P., 275 


V 

Vadaiiiallisvara T., Oragadain, 182 

Vahana, 93, 315, 3 ^ 7 , 334, 344, 386, 422, 423 

Vahni, 234 

Vaidelia, A., 262 

Vaikom, L., 152, 200 

Vaikuntha, 358 


Varata, L., 251, 262, 287, 290-293 
Varaja, L., A., 251, 262, 287, 288, 291, 292, 
154 391 

Vara^arat, 291 

Vardhakin, 9, 10, 131, 142 

Vardhamana, A., P., 195, 275, 284, 419 

Vardhanl, P., 2 78 

Varga, A., 264 

Vari-inarga, A., 248 

Vartula, P., 270A, 272 

Varui.ia, 6, 32, 34, 43, 53, 56, 58, 75, 77, Si, 90, 
; 91, 93, 94, 132, 233, 234, 277, 280, 281, 

317, 329, 423 

Vani^u, 316 
Vasa, 139 

Vasi§tha, 141, 335, 425 
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VastOMWti, 18, 35, 45, 77, 81, 83, 85 
Vastu, 81, 37, 94 ' 

VSstu, A., 81, 88, 36-39, 45, 50, 68, 63, 68, 74, 
76, 81, 83, 94, 330, 331 
-bali, A., 81 
-bhavana. A., 68 
-Brahma, A., 68 
-CamuQ^i, 334 
-daitya, A., 88 
-deva. A., 83 
-devata A., 91, 140 
-homa, A., 74, 80, 84 

, -mapdala, A., 37. sg, 31-33, 35. 37, 41, 46, 
49. 57, 58, 63, 63, 94, 127, 150. 152, 165, 
201, 333, 233, 237, 261, 411, 422 
-naga. A., 85, 90, 287 
Vastupa, 35, 36, 76, Sr 

Vastupuru^a, A., 29. 33-35, 38, 45*47, 49, 50. 
53, 62, 63, 66, 67, 73, 95-97, in, 117, 
287, 388, 358-361 

Vastupurufa-map^ala, A., 6, ir, 16, 17, 22, 25, 
32-34, 38, 48, 63, 78, 95, 102, 119, 127, 
147, 180, 228, 23s, 312, 357, 399. 423 
Vastu-rak§asa, A., 82 
-^ti, A., 74, 80 

-Sastra, A., 10, 142, 145, 154, 214, 237, 261, 
262, 270, 275, 286, 288, 289, 292-294, 
354. 416, 424, 426 
-Vidya, A., 141, 424 
Vastvadhara, A., 145 
Vasu{s), 34, 41, 83, 90-92, 94, 422 
Vasudeva, 84, 234, 423 
Vasudba, A., 411 
Vasudhadhara, P., 28 1 
Vasuki, 94 
Vasundhara, 82 
Vatayana, A., 52 
Vavata P., 290, 291 
Vayasa, 38 

Vayu, G., A., 33, 34, 50-52, 71, 92, 97, 234 
Veda, 10, 91, 358, 421, 424 
Vedadga, ii, 141 
Vedha, 232 

Vedi(i), G., A., 17, 22-25, 40, 72, i33, i45-i47, 
174, an, 239, 243, 245, 269, 323, 334, 
349, 359, 366, 374, 389, 395, 399 
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